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INTRODUCTION 


By Moornouse F. X. Mizar, S.J. 


Philosophy seems to be coming into its own again. The 
intimate connection between theory and practice is once 
more coming to be recognized even by those who may still 
hesitate as to how the correct and sound theory is to be 
ascertained. The fact that our civilization stands based 
in such large measure upon the cultural thought of Greece, 
and that this thought owes its humanistic value in the 
main to the Greek pursuit of metaphysics, is, if we may 
judge from the many recent works on Greece, receiving an 
acknowledgment which contrasts strikingly with the utter 
neglect with which all things Greek and Latin were recently 
threatened in our universities and colleges. Then, there is 
the new interest in the Middle Ages, centering around a 
growing appreciation of medieval Scholastic philosophy, 
together with the general admission of the failure, due to 
utter inadequacy, of all the more modern systems. 

What is most in need of being emphasized at the present 
time is, that philosophy is essentially a matter of tradition 
—not that its truth or falsity is dependent upon its being 
traditionally received, but that no philosophy worthy of 
the name can be wholly the product of the intellect of any 
one man. For better or for worse, any system will be 
dependent upon the results achieved or the errors made 
in previous thought. This is as true of the modern systems, 
which boast of their originality in the sense of not being 
traditional, as of that philosophia perennis which openly 
claims to be the resultant of the cumulative thought of the 
ages. Such being clearly the case, the connection of the 
study of the history of philosophy with the study of philos- 
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ophy itself should be evident. Unfortunately, this has not 
been sufficiently realized in the past. In most non-Catholic 
colleges, it is true, courses in philosophy have consisted 
mainly in a mere review of the many and varied systems 
that have been held in the past, without the guidance of 
any set of principles to act as a sort of Ariadne thread 
leading through the labyrinth. This is almost bound to 
result in intellectual bewilderment and scepticism, nor can 
such a course be rightly considered as truly presenting the 
history of philosophy. In our Catholic colleges, on the 
other hand, where the one system of Scholastie philosophy 
is taught, too little attention is usually given to the manner 
and conditions under which human thought has developed. 
The outcome of this neglect is not, as some would put it, 
that philosophy itself is made to appear unreal (for it is 
essentially engaged in the study of reality), but that it is 
unduly dehumanized. It is made to appear in surface 
dimensions only, and without that depth which the realiza- 
tion that the problems discussed are a matter of genuine 
humanism can alone convey. 

This humanistic value of philosophy is best grasped when 
the various doctrines are considered in their historic origin. 
Only thus will they each, as now traditionally understood, 
stand out as the solution to an actual and once besetting 
problem of the human mind. But this presupposes that 
the history of philosophy itself be presented, not as a mere 
conflict of systems (with the last destroying the one that 
preceded it), but as an evidence of man’s abiding effort, 
more or less successful, to adapt his thought to things, each 
system either supplementing what was inadequate or cor- 
recting what was thought to be erroneous. This continuity 
in development is best illustrated in the case of the earlier 
Greek thinkers. Speaking of Anaxagoras, Father Miller 
furnishes a striking instance of this where he says: 


“The philosophy of Anaxagoras is a great step forward in 
Greek philosophy. He has overcome the materialistic, pan- 
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theistic, atheistic, and polytheistic views of his predecessors, 
and laid the foundation of true philosophy by the statement 
that the intellect alone is the cause of order. Socrates took up 
this principle with enthusiasm. Plato and Aristotle built upon 
the foundation of Anaxagoras. He discovered the only true 
method of proving the existence and nature of God. His theses, 
his arguments, his very terms constitute the central parts of 

Christian philosophy.” 

Then there is the further question of accounting for 
grave departures from the sounder tradition, especially 
where the causes are extrinsic to all philosophical pursuit. 
Treating of the decline of Scholasticism, the author’s re- 
marks are not without a suggestive lesson at the present 
time: 

“The philosophical work carried on in the universities took 
on a superficial character. Light work leading to immediate 
results took the place of the long and patient toil of the re- 
searcher, and the result was a baneful mediocrity. Short 
courses leading to degrees were established in the universities, 
examinations were often reduced to the level of formalities.” 


Finally, there is the matter of accounting for a persistent 
tendeney in a wrong direction owing to the initial failure 
to raise the right question accurately at the start. In deal- 
ing with the period of the Enlightenment, the author gives 
us an insight into the source of its many futilities. He 
states: 


“The fundamental error in the Enlightenment’s theory of 
ethies is the view that morality is foreign to the nature of the 
individual. Ethics was so extensively studied in this period, 
because it not only seemed foreign to the individual, but also 
because, once this principle was accepted, the question arose 
as to the motives from which man obeys ethical commands, 
and on what grounds these commands are valid.” 


These few references to the contents of the present work 
will give a better suggestion of the author’s real achieve- 
ment than anything we could say in its praise. We can 
only hope that it will receive wide acceptance wherever 
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philosophy receives the consideration which it properly 
deserves, as being the one study to which all other courses 
should be duly subordinated. The teacher might find help 
in both the appreciation and exposition of this excellent 
work of Father Miller’s in Le Primat de l’Intelligence by 
O. Habert, which has recently appeared, and which accords 
excellently with the splendid purpose Father Miller had 
when thus giving us the generous results of his own careful 
and exhaustive study. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


This book presents in a small compass, in simple lan- 
guage, and in a form which facilitates ready assimilation, 
the principal facts of the history of philosophy. It is 
intended for serious-minded readers who desire a concise 
summary omitting no essential material, and for students 
who require an introduction to the standard works in the 
history of philosophy and to the sources of which they are 
systematic and critical expositions. For this reason the 
text has been made suggestive rather than exhaustive, in 
the hope of thus stimulating interest in philosophical prob- 
lems and their history, and of awakening the desire for 
further information. 


But, as history is more than chronicle and facts are more 
than mere happenings, a touch of the pragmatic method 
has been introduced throughout the work in order to set 
the recorded facts in their proper light and their true per- 
spective. In this regard the book is frankly written on 
Scholastic principles. Although every historian realizes that 
another generation will pass before an attempt to write the 
final chapter concerning the formation of Scholasticism can 
be made, it is better to have a partial solution of the prob- 
lem and to recognize it as such, than to possess no insight 
whatever into the genesis of Scholasticism. A special effort 
has been made to show how the elements which constitute 
the Philosophia Perennis were from the earliest times grad- 
ually elaborated and synthesized. 
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Since history is a science no less than other branches of 
knowledge, it is greatly to be desired that the student begin 
at the very outset to verify and to develop from the sources 
what is merely sketched in this short history. If he is not 
prepared to take up at once Dixxs’ or similar works, BAKE- 
WELL’s Source Book in Ancient Philosophy will stand him 
in good stead. GRABMANN AND PELSTER’S Opuscula et 
Textus, which are modeled on LirtzMANN’s famous Kleine 
Texte, are a promising collection of texts for students of 
medieval Scholasticism. The works of later philosophers 
are generally available. 


A word must be added concerning the bibliographies, 
which were mostly selected from foreign languages, The 
books contained in the four selected lists at the head of 
each part and in Section 202 of this history were chosen 
for their utility to its prospective readers. Some of the 
sources utilized in its making were omitted from these 
lists, because they were not judged suitable for any but 
mature scholars. Science has no national character, and 
does not know the restrictions of language. One of the 
most indispensable tools of the student of history is the 
mastery of a sufficient number of ancient and modern lan- 
guages. Lacking this equipment, he would forever be in 
the thrall of the interpreters of history and unable to form 
an intelligent and reasoned opinion on the facts. No one 
can aspire to citizenship, or even to any considerable 
measure of hospitality in the world of science, without a 
knowledge of foreign languages and the capacity for sus- 
tained abstract thought. 


Finally, I have drawn freely upon the standard works 
in the history of philosophy, but the experienced reader 
will observe that I have not been remiss in consulting the 
sources, in so far as it is possible in this vast domain and 
in so far as my resources permitted, and that I have formed 
my own judgment from them. Biographical notes, dates, 
place-names, ete., have been carefully and critically gath- 
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ered from the works of such recognized specialists in this 
field as ZELLER, GRABMANN and others (see bibliographies 
and notes). However, it may not be superfluous to remark 
that in ancient and medieval philosophy chronological data 
are frequently matters of conjecture. 

I am indebted to the Rev. Henry J. Heck for a careful 
reading of the proofs. 


Leo F, Miter. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
February, 1927. 
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A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 


1. Derinition.—The history of philosophy is the 
scientific exposition of the development of philo- 
sophical thought in the history of mankind. 

MetHop.—The method followed in the history of 
philosophy is the a posteriori method, showing by 
authentic evidence the development of philosophic 
thought. 

Scorpe.—The scope of the history of philosophy 
is: (1) the collection of testimony by which the doc- 
trines of philosophers are established (empiric 
method) ; (2) the critical study of this testimony in 
order to determine its authenticity and import 
(critical method) ; (3) the systematic exposition and 
critique of the doctrines thus established. The func- 
tion of philosophical criticism is: (1) to show the 
connection of a given system of philosophy with the 
systems that preceded it, to exhibit its structure and 
characteristics, and to point out the philosophical 
progress it evidences; (2) to examine and appraise 

it according to the immutable standards of truth. 


2 FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 


Usz.—The history of philosophy is a useful study, 
because it acquaints us with an important phase of 
the intellectual life of mankind. Philosophy and re- 
ligion are the key to the dominating tendencies of 
every age. The history of philosophy stimulates 
interest in philosophical problems, aids in solving 
them, and adds firmness to theoretical proofs. Fi- 
nally, it is an integral part of modern culture. 

Sources.—The writings of the philosophers are 
the primary sources of the history of philosophy; 
the testimony of other writers about them consti- 
tutes its secondary sources. 

GreNnERAL Drviston.—The history of philosophy is 
divided into four great periods: 

I. Greek Philosophy, extending from the sixth 
century before Christ to the sixth century of the 
Christian era; 

II. Patristic Philosophy, beginning in the second 
and ending in the sixth century of the Christian era; 

III. Medieval Philosophy, beginning in the ninth 
and continuing until the fifteenth century; 

IV. Modern Philosophy, extending from the six- 
teenth century onwards. 


Part I 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY 


INTRODUCTION 


2. The Origin of Greek Philosophy.—God en- 
dowed the first man with the knowledge necessary 
to the head of the human race. In the course of 
time this knowledge was largely intermingled with 
errors and in part lost. Thus, it happened that men 
were obliged to search out again by laborious efforts 
extending over many centuries some of the most 
vital truths regarding every phase of human exist- 
ence. 

We are indebted to the Greeks for a large part of 
the philosophical knowledge thus acquired. The 
Oriental peoples were in possession of an aggregate 
of philosophical truths bound up with religious 
myths and lacking scientific proof. Confucianism, 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Zoroastrianism are 
examples of Oriental religious systems containing 
a modicum of philosophy. The Hebrews did not 
systematize the philosophical truths contained in the 
Old Testament, nor did they prove them with the 
aid of rational principles. The Western peoples of 


1See W. Scumipt, Die Uroffenbarung als Anfang der Offenbar- 
ungen Gottes (Kempten, 1911). 
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Northern Europe were without civilization and cul- 
ture, and were largely given to war. In matters of 
science, Greece became the teacher of Rome and of 
the entire world. The natural endowments of the 
Greeks were superior to those of other nations, the 
geographical situation of their country favored 
the study of science, and in Greece the cultivation 
of the liberal arts was not the restricted privilege of 
a caste. 

The first epoch of Greek thought was mythologi- 
eal, religious truths being interspersed with myths 
and fables. The poems of Homer and of Hesiod 
were not likely to kindle philosophical thought, but 
the Orphic poems, containing doctrines about God 
and the origin of the world, were apt to stimulate 
philosophical investigation. The aphorisms of the 
Wise Men of Greece, bearing upon the practical life 
of man, mark the transition from fable to philoso- 
phy. According to Aristotle, philosophy begins with 
Thales. 

Opinions are still at variance regarding the fact 
and the extent of the dependence of Greek philosophy 
on the philosophical thought of other peoples. In 
general, it may be stated as certain that: (1) there 
is no proof that the Greeks derived the substance of 
their philosophy from the sacred books of the He- 
brews, although Hebrew influence on Greek philoso- 
phy is not per se excluded; (2) Greek philosophers 
nowhere acknowledge the dependence of their phi- 
losophy on Oriental sources; (3) in any case, the 
Greeks received no complete system of philosophy 
from the Orient, for the development of Greek phi- 
losophy is apparent from its history; (4) the Pe- 
lasgi, or prehistoric inhabitants of Greece, brought 
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with them a stock of religious knowledge from the 
Orient, and the Greek philosophers of a later period 
may have obtained isolated philosophical truths 
through contact with the Orient. Generally speak- 
ing, however, Greek philosophy is entirely a product 
of Greek genius. 

3. The Sources of the History of Greek Philoso- 
phy. — I. Primary Sources: Diets, Die Fragmente 
der Vorsokratiker (Berlin, 1922, reprint of 3rd 
edition of 1912), is the standard collection of pre- 
Socratic sources. The principal works of Plato 
and Aristotle and most of the writings of the later 
philosophers are extant. Extracts in English trans- 
lation will be found in Baxreweti, Source Book in 
Ancient Philsophy (New York, 1907). 

II. Secondary Sources:—Plato and Aristotle 
often refer to the doctrines of their predeces- 
sors. Aristotle’s commentators give the Greek in- 
terpretation of his philosophy. Diets, Doxographt 
Greci (1879), is a reconstruction of the fragments of 
Theophrastus’ history of Greek philosophy before 
Plato. The Placita Philosophorum, written about 
A.D. 150, is also derived from Theophrastus. Droa- 
ENES Lairres, Vite et Dogmata Forum Qui in Philo- 
sophia Excelluerunt, is for the most part biographi- 
eal, and filled with malicious gossip. The principal 
modern histories of Greek philosophy are: ZELLER, 
Die Philosophie der Griechen (6 vols., 4th-6th eds., 
1903-1922) ; Usnrwec, Grundriss der Geschichte der 
Philosophie, Vol. I ed. by Prancuter (1920) ; Wrnp- 
ELBAND, Geschichte der alten Philosophie (3rd ed., 
1912) ; Jozn, Geschichte der antiken Philosophie, Vol. 
IT (1921); Mnysr, Geschichte der alten Philosophie 
(1925); Burner, Early Greek Philosophy (2nd ed., 
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1908); Greek Philosophy, Vol. I: Thales to Plato. 
Older editions of ZeLtLER and WINDELBAND have been 
translated into English. 

4. Division of the History of Greek Philosophy.— 
Taking for the principle of division the primary 
object studied in the course of Greek philosophical 
thought, the history of Greek philosophy may be 
divided into three periods: 

I. Tur Cosmocentric Prriop, 600-450 B.C., com- 
prising the Ionic, Pythagorean, Eleatic, and Atomis- 
tic Schools; 

II. Tae ANtTHROPocENTRIC Perriop, 450 B.C. 
300 A.D., comprising the Sophists, Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, and minor Schools; 

III. Tue Turocentric Periop, 1st-6th centuries, 
comprising the Jewish-Alexandrian and the Neo- 
Platonic Schools. 


CHAPTER I 
THE COSMOCENTRIC PERIOD 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


5. Characteristics ——(1) The material cause of the 
world was the principal philosophical problem stud- 
ied during this period. (2) Anaxagoras introduced 
the concept of spirit. (3) Ethical and dialectical 
problems were only incidentally touched upon. 

6. The Philosophical Schools of this Period.—(1) 
The Early Ionic School in Asia Minor. (2) The 
Pythagorean School in Southern Italy. (3) The 
Eleatic School in Southern Italy. (4) The New 
Ionic School and the Atomists, who flourished in 
various parts. 


§ 2. THE EARLY IONIC SCHOOL 


7. General Characteristics—(1) The philosophers 
of this school sought the material cause of the world 
in one of the elements which constitute it, and they 
believed that all matter is animated. (2) Aristotle 
chides them for having extended their inquiry only 
to the material cause of the world, and remarks that 
they worked on the supposition that only accidental 
change takes place in the world. (3) The philoso- 

of 
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phers of this school cannot be regarded as material- 
ists, for they were unacquainted with the distinction 
of spirit and matter. 

8. Principal Representatives. — Tuates, ANAXxI- 
MANDER, ANAXIMENES, and Heractirys are the prin- 
cipal philosophers of this school. ie cae 

9. Thales of Miletus (624-546 B.C.).—Lirr.—Com- 
paratively little is known of the life of the early Greek 
philosophers. According to Apollodorus, Thales 
lived from 624 to 546 B.C. His father was probably 
a Carian, his mother certainly a Greek. His family 
belonged to the nobles of their country and were 
engaged in commerce. His sea voyages directed his 
mind to the study of the earth and the sky, and 
brought him into contact with men of science in 
Egypt. He is said to have foretold the eclipse of the 
sun which took place on May 28, 585 B.C. Eudemus, 
a disciple of Aristotle, records that Thales discov- 
ered some of the theorems of elementary geometry. 
Thales probably wrote nothing, for Plato and Aris- 
totle knew nothing of his writings. 

10. PutosopHy.—Water, possessing the proper- 
ties of infinity and life, is the material cause of all 
things. The earth undergoes a periodical cycle of 
evolution and devolution. It originates from water, 
and then reverts to it again. There is no record of 
the manner in which Thales conceived this process 
of evolution. Aristotle conjectures that Thales re- 
garded water as the material cause of all things, 
because he observed that moisture is contained in 
food, is necessary for vegetal life, and is an all- 
pervading element in the atmosphere. 

11. Hrsrorican Posrrion.—Thales is the first phi- 
losopher, because he assigned one first cause of all 
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things. His views are untenable, because water is 
not an element. 

12. Anaximander of Miletus (b. 611; d.547/6B.C.). 
—Lire.—Apollodorus records that Anaximander 
died in 547/6, and others say that he lived to the age 
of 64 years. He was prominent in the Greek colony 
in Miletus, and may have been a disciple of Thales. 
He wrote a treatise On Nature, drew a kind of geo- 
graphical map, and constructed a globe and a sun- 
dial. 

13. PumosopHy.—The apeiron (indeterminate) is 
the principle of all things. It is qualitatively unde- 
termined and quantitatively unlimited; it is endowed 
with immortal life. Things originate by differentia- 
tion of the apeiron: first the elements, then physical 
bodies by differentiation of the elements. Finally, 
man evolves from a fish. Anaximander also pro- 
posed the cycle of evolution. 

14. Histortcan Posrrion.—Anaximander, probably 
a pupil of Thales, introduced the concept of the 
apeiron into philosophy. His concept of the first 
principle is more abstract than that of Thales. 

15, Anaximenes of Miletus (b. 6th century B.C.). 5 99-547 
—Lire.—Apollodorus says that Anaximenes was 
born in the 58th Olympiad (548-545 B.C.); the date 
of his death is unknown. Of his life we know only 
that his father was named Hurystratus, and that he 
was a disciple of Anaximander. 

16. Puiosopny.—Air is the first principle of all 
things. It is endowed with the properties of life and 
unlimited extension. In proposing the cycle of evo- 
lution, Anaximenes says that fire originates from 
the rarefaction of the air, and physical bodies by its 
condensation, 
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17. Historica, Posrrion.—Anaximenes introduced 
the anthropomorphic conception of the world into 
Greek philosophy; he infers by analogy that the 
world is animated because man lives. Both are ani- 
mated by the same principle. He also gives the first 
detailed account of the evolution of the world from 
its material cause. His theory is, of course, unten- 
able, for air is not an element. 

18. Heraclitus of Ephesus (about 540-470 B.C.).— 
Lirz.—All ancient authorities agree that Heraclitus 
was a native of Ephesus. He was a member of a 
distinguished family, for he renounced the office of 
basileus in favor of. his brother. This office was 
hereditary in character and included both civil and 
religious powers, especially the direction of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries. Heraclitus was opposed to 
the kind of Greek democracy by which Ephesus was 
governed; hence he was unpopular with his fel- 
low-citizens. About 490 Heraclitus wrote a treatise 
On Nature, of which fragments are extant. These 
show an original mind struggling for expression in 
a style which is not only solemn and filled with 
grandiose imagery, but-also disjointed, sarcastic, 
and obscure. In ancient times the obscurity of his 
diction already earned for Heraclitus the nickname 
of ‘‘The Obscure Philosopher,’’ and for his melan- 
choly temperament he was dubbed ‘‘The Weeping 
Philosopher.’’ Aristotle groups Heraclitus with the 
school of Miletus. 

19. Pumosoppy.—(A) The World.—Fire is the 
first principle of all things. It is endowed with life 
and exceedingly great mutability (‘‘all things 
flow’’). The world evolves from fire by the conflict 
of different parts (cycle of evolution). (B) God.— 
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God is the Logos and identical with fire. There is 
order in the evolution of the world, because God is 
the Logos. (C) The Soul.—The soul is a part of the 
divine fire. Personal immortality is contrary to the 
principles of Heraclitus, because the soul becomes: 
and ceases by change. (D) Logic and Ethics—The 
testimony of the senses is untrustworthy. We must 
obey the laws. 

20. HistortcaL Posrrion.—The completeness of 
his system puts Heraclitus above his predecessors. 
His explanation of change is unsatisfactory, because 
he does not attend sufficiently to the material cause 
(that which remains when change takes place). 
Modern science confirms his assertion that all things 
are constantly in motion (‘‘all things flow’’). Ac- 
cording to Heraclitus, God is the world-soul, not a 
personal being. Heraclitus introduced the Logos 
doctrine into philosophy. In his view, the Logos is 
a rational intrinsic constituent and movement of 
things, and the rationality of the general process 
of evolution. It remained for Anaxagoras to dis- 
tinguish the Logos from the world. The sceptic 
attitude of Heraclitus led his successors to a closer 
study of sense cognition. The doctrine that ‘‘all 
things flow’’ (or change), brought about a detailed 
investigation of change, and was one of the causes 
which led Plato to formulate the doctrine of the 
Ideas. Aristotle accepted Heraclitus’ principle that 
change is a process by which one opposite becomes 
another (mutatio fit ex opposito in oppositum). 

21. Retrospect—The Early Ionic philosophers 
studied a true philosophical problem (the material 
cause of the world) in a philosophical manner 
(searching for one first cause). Their philosophy 
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is characterized by youthful spontaneity and inex- 
perience of thought, and has become the pattern of 
many systems of the present day (such as material- 
ism, panpsychism, pantheism, and evolutionism). 
The general lack of speculative thought and the fail- 
ure to utilize the speculative ideas contained in the 
myths and old theologies of the Greeks are to be 
rated as defects of the Harly Ionic School. 


§ 3. THE PYTHAGOREAN SCHOOL 


22. General Characteristics—The Pythagoreans 
studied the constituent principles of the external 
world, explained all things by mathematical prin- 
ciples, and failed to give to their religious and scien- 
tific doctrines a scientific foundation. 

23. Pythagoras of Samos (about 572-497 B.C.).— 
Lire.—The personal history of Pythagoras is so 
interwoven with legendary matter that it is difficult 
to distinguish fact from fable. The years of his 
birth and death are matters of conjecture. The 
most reliable ancient writers agree that Pythagoras 
was born on the Island of Samos. He wrote nothing. 
The so-called Golden Sayings of Pythagoras are a 
Hellenistic forgery. There is no credible evidence 
of the various journeys which Pythagoras is said to 
have undertaken in the quest of knowledge. His 
doctrines were undoubtedly developed in his native 
city, because they were known in Samos shortly after 
his death, at a time when they could not have been 
brought there from Italy. Probably because of a 
lack of success or because of an unfriendly govern- 
ment, Pythagoras emigrated from Samos to the 
Dorian colony of Crotona in Southern Italy. Here 
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he quickly acquired great fame and influence. As 
Pythagoras was not only a philosopher, but also a 
moral and political reformer, he organized his fol- 
lowers into a community, and became the typical 
representative of the Dorian aristocracy. This at- 
titude became fatal to the Pythagorean community, 
because the democratic form of government was 
spreading through the Greek colonies. This caused 
Pythagoras to leave Crotona and to spend the last 
years of his life in Metapontum, and it ultimately 
resulted in the destruction of the Pythagorean com- 
munity and of its property. Besides philosophy, 
Pythagoras and his school cultivated mathematics 
and physics with extraordinary success. 

24. PuHttosopHy.—(A) Nwmber.—Number is the 
intrinsic constituent of bodies. Pythagoras was led 
to adopt this view probably because he observed that 
all phenomena, especially sounds and the heavenly 
bodies, possess numerical relations. He may have 
been influenced by the ancient Greek doctrine, as 
it appears in various mystery cults, that numbers 
have an occult power and meaning. (B) The Um- 
verse.—Pythagoras offers no explanation of the 
origin of the primordial fire and matter, nor does 
he assert that they are eternal. The primordial fire 
is in the center of the primordial matter. It at- 
tracts particles of this matter, and thus the planets 
are gradually formed. The planets, including the 
sun, revolve about this central fire. Their motion 
is the music of the spheres. There are ten planets, 
all moving from west to east. The stars are fixed 
in transparent spheres, and they are moved by the 
revolution of these spheres upon their axes. (C) 
Man.—The soul is a number. The brain is the seat 
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of reason, the heart that of life and sensation. 
Pythagoras teaches the punitive union of soul and 
body: because the soul is laden with guilt, God has 
imprisoned it in the body. Hence suicide is for- 
bidden by God. If the soul leads a good life during 
the time of our mortal existence, it will be trans- 
ferred to a higher world after death, and there live 
on without a body. But, if the soul leads an un- 
worthy life while it is imprisoned in the body, it will 
be punished in Tartarus after death, or become in- 
carnate again in a human or in an animal body 
(metempsychosis). (D) Demons.—The demons are 
souls without bodies. They live under the earth and 
in the air. They appear frequently to men and com- 
municate revelations and prophetic knowledge to 
them. (EK) God—The One is the principle of all 
things. Pythagoras and his followers did not reject 
the popular Greek polytheism. Despite their vague 
conception of the deity, the Pythagoreans attached 
the greatest importance to religion. (F) Ethics.— 
The life of man is under the protection of the deity. 
The purification of the soul is the purpose of life; 
hence no one may take his own life. Obedience to 
the deity is the fundamental ethical law. Later ac- 
counts of the Pythagorean ethics stress the neces- 
sity of self-study, sobriety and integrity of life, love 
for one’s country, and obedience to its laws. 

25. Historica, Posrrron.—(A) It is sometimes 
impossible to distinguish Pythagoras’ own contribu- 
tions to philosophy from the material on which he 
built up his teaching and from the additions of the 
Pythagorean School. (B) The thesis that number is 
the essence of all things is the fundamental error 
of the Pythagorean philosophy. (C) Pythagoras 
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had no concept of spirit. (D) His most valuable 
contribution to philosophy consists in his recognition 
of the adaptedness of man for a virtuous life and 
for the study of science. (E) The doctrine of the 
punitive union of soul and body, of metempsychosis, 
and of the mathematical nature of bodies is found 
again in Plato. The philosophy of Empedocles is a 
rudimentary Pythagoreanism; the atomism of Leu- 
cippus and Democritus is a degeneration of Pythag- 
oreanism. The mathematical basis of these sys- 
tems proves their dependence on Pythagoras.* 

26. The Pythagoreans.—Political conflicts caused 
the dispersion of the Dorian colony in Sicily about 
440 B.C. The followers of Pythagoras made little 
progress in philosophy, but they advocated advanced 
scientific theories. Hrppasus (about 450 B.C.) at- 
tempted to reconcile the philosophy of Pythagoras 
with that of Heraclitus. Hicrras? and others main- 
tained the revolution of the earth on its own axis. 
Autcmmon (6th century B.C.) already regarded the 
brain as the central organ of sensation. 


§ 4. THE ELEATIC SCHOOL 


27. General Characteristics.—(1) The Eleatic phi- 
losophers studied the nature of the objects which 
constitute the external world. (2) They taught that 
the world is a single immovable and unchangeable 
being. They did not distinguish God from the world. 


1 The interpretation given in the text is the common and literal 
understanding of the philosophy of Pythagoras. The symbolic inter- 
pretation (as given, e.g., by WILLMANN, Geschichte des Idealismus, 
I, 2nd ed., 266-350) is considered by some historians as the correct 
explanation of the system in itself and also of its influence on Plato. 

2See Barry, Short History of Astronomy, pp. 25 sq. 
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They regarded sense cognition as untrustworthy, 
because it represents the world as constituted of 
many objects, which are subject to change. (3) The 
Eleatic School of philosophers seems to have origi- 
nated from the Early Ionic School, for Theophras- 
tus says that Xenophanes was a pupil of Anaxi- 
mander. 

28. Members.— Xenopuanes, the founder of this 
School, was born in Asia Minor, the home of the 
Harly Ionic School. Parmenipes, ZeNo THE HET, 
and Metissus, the other members of this Se 
flourished in Elea in Southern Italy. 

29. Xenophanes of Colophon (b. about 570; d. 5th 
century B.C.).—Lirr.—Theophrastus records that 
Xenophanes was a pupil of Anaximander, and Herac- 
litus terms him a man of great and varied learning. 
After the conquest of the Greeks in Asia Minor by 
Cyrus, Xenophanes left his native country, travelled 
through Greece, reciting his poems after the manner 
of the rhapsodists of his time, and finally settled in 
Elea. He laid down his philosophical views in a 
poem toward the close of his life. A later generation 
gave it the title, On Nature. 

30. Puitosopuy.—(A) The world is one being, be- 
cause God is one and identical with it. The world 
has not become, for nothing becomes out of nothing 
(ex nthilo nihil fit). The parts of the world are sub- 
ject to change. (B) God is identical with the uni- 
verse. There is only one God, for He is a perfect 
and independent being. God is all intelligence. By 
means of His intellect He moves all things without 
effort. God is not subject to local motion. (C) It 
is impossible to obtain certain knowledge about God 
and the nature of things. 
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31. Hisrorrcan Positron. — (A) Xenophanes’ 
teaching about the unity and immutability of the 
universe is vague. (B) His God is the world-soul, 
not a personal being distinet from the world. The 
attributes of God as described by Xenophanes mark 
a new departure in Greek philosophy: God is one, 
because He is perfect; the whole of Him knows, 
sees, and hears; without effort He rules all things 
by the power of His mind. These attributes of God 
later found their place in Christian theology. The 
inference of the unicity of God from His perfection 
is a profound metaphysical deduction. (C) Xenoph- 
anes’ estimate of the value of human knowledge 
is sceptical. 

32. Parmenides of Elea (b. about 515/510 B.C.).— 
Lire.—Parmenides was the scion of a wealthy and 
distinguished family. For many years he was the 
associate and pupil of Xenophanes. His philosophy 
is contained in a poem, of which fragments are ex- 
tant, and to which various titles were given in an- 

cient times. All ancient writers are agreed as to the 
noble personal character of Parmenides. 

33. PuiosopHy.—(A) The Universe is One Being. 
Parmenides was the first to formulate the principle 
of identity: whatever is, is being. Nothing can 
neither exist nor be thought. Since all things which 
are, are being, they form a logical unit; therefore, 
also, they are ontologically one. This one and only 
being is an extended and homogeneous continuum. 
(B) The Immutability of the Universe. Being did 
not become, for nothing becomes out of nothing. 
Being is indestructible, indivisible, and not subject 
to local motion. (C) Other Properties of the One 
Immutable Being. Since being is immutable, it is 
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eternal. It is identical with God, for there is only 
one being. It is finite in extent and spherical in 
form. (D) The Evidence of Sense Cognition, testify- 
ing to the mutability and plurality of things, is false. 
For, if there were many beings, their opposite prop- 
erties would require two first principles of opposite 
characteristics, being and not-being; now not-being 
ean neither exist nor be thought. 

34. Hisrorrcan Posrrion.—(A) The philosophy of 
Pharmenides may be characterized as dialectical 
monism. A keen and venturesome thinker, he built 
up his entire philosophy on the concept of being. 
(B) Fundamental Errors. Parmenides confuses the 
logical with the ontological order; he fails to dis- 
tinguish the various senses of the terms ‘‘being’’ 
and ‘‘not-being’’; and he has no concept of spirit. 
(C) Merits and Influence. Parmenides is the prin- 
cipal philosopher of the Eleatic School. Plato 
termed him ‘‘the Great,’’ and dedicated one of his 
dialogues to him. Parmenides agrees with his 
teacher Xenophanes in identifying God with the 
world-soul, yet the attributes which he ascribes to 
the world-soul are proper to the ens a se. He main- 
tains that the world-soul is ‘‘void of any beginning, 
without any ceasing, same in the same, self through 
self, birthless and deathless, whole and only-begot- 
ten, moveless and ever-enduring’’ (On Nature, lines 
56-60, 85-88). The words, ‘‘Never it was or shall be, 
but all simultaneously now is’’ (line 61), convey a 
profound and clear concept of eternity akin to St. 
Augustine’s description, nunc stans. Parmenides’ 
sceptical attitude toward sense experience occa- 
sioned a detailed study of the veracity of the senses. 
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The atomists applied his concept of ‘‘immutable 
being’’ to atoms. . 

35. Zeno the Eleat (b. 490/485 B.C.) —Lirz.—Zeno 
was the favorite pupil of Parmenides. He spent 
his efforts in elaborating proofs of the doctrines of 
his master. Zeno was active in political life, and, 
in a conspiracy with which he may have had no con- 
nection, he was taken prisoner. His captors vainly 
sought to elicit information from him under torture, 
and finally put him to death. Like others of the 
early Greek philosophers, he is credited with a trea- 
tise On Nature, but the number and titles of his 
writings are doubtful. The biographical data given 
by Plato in the dialogue entitled Parmenides are not 
considered authentic. 

36. PuimmosopHy. — Zeno’s principal dialectical 
theses and proofs are the following: (A) The Un- 
verse is One Being. For, if there were several 
beings, these contradictions would follow: (1) These 
beings would be at the same time infinitely great and 
infinitely small. They would be infinitely great; for, 
as each object is infinitely divisible, it 1s composed 
of an infinite number of parts. Now, since each of 
these parts possesses extension, their total exten- 
sion constitutes an infinite magnitude. Yet, each of 
these objects would also be infinitely small, for each 
of them would, in the hypothesis under considera- 
tion, be a true unit, and consequently be indivisible. 
Now, since everything possessing extension is divisi- 
ble, these objects would by reason of their indi- 
visibility be devoid of extension, that is, they would 
be infinitely small. (2) These beings would be finite 
and infinite in number. They would be finite, be- 
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cause each is what it is, and no more. They would 
be infinite, because, if two objects are distinct, they 
are separated by something. This again must be 
separated from each of them by another object, the 
latter by still another, and so forth to infinity. (3) 
There would be an infinite number of spaces, for 
each of these beings would be in space. Now if ob- 
jects are in space, space also is in space, and this 
space again in still another space, and so forth to 
infinity. Because there cannot be an infinite number 
of spaces, the hypothesis which postulates them is 
false. Hence there is only one being. (4) A single 
grain of wheat, when it falls to the ground, would 
produce and not produce a sound. When a container 
of wheat is poured out, the grains produce a sound 
as they fall to the ground. But, if each grain is 
dropped separately, it produces no sound. Hence 
we have the contradiction of an effect produced and 
not produced in the same hypothesis, for the grains 
of wheat, when they fall together to the ground, 
cannot produce an effect which they do not severally 
produce. | 

(B) Local Motion is Impossible. Proofs: (1) It is 
impossible to pass through a given space (the argu- 
ment from dichotomy). If a body is to pass from 
one end of a given space to the other end, it must 
first pass through the middle of this space; previous 
to this it must pass through the middle of the first 
half of this space, and previous to this it must pass 
through the middle of the first quarter, and so forth 
to infinity. Hence in order to pass from one point 
to another, a body must pass through an infinite 
number of spaces. Now it is impossible to traverse 
infinity in a given time. It is therefore impossible 
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to go from one point to another: local motion is im- 
possible. (2) It is impossible to traverse a space 
which has moveable boundaries (Achilles and the 
turtle). Achilles could not overtake the turtle for 
the same reasons as those given in the first argu- 
ment. (3) Only an infinitely small amount of move- 
ment takes place in any instant (the immoveable 
arrow). An arrow in flight is in the same space 
during every instant of its flight; hence it is at rest 
during its entire flight. Its motion is only apparent. 
(4) Local motion is an illusion, because it is relative. 
According to the laws of motion two bodies moving 
with the same velocity traverse the same space in 
the same time. Now, when they move toward each 
other, they pass each other as quickly again as they 
do when one of them is stationary and the other 
moving toward it. Hence local motion is an illusion. 

37. Hisrortcan Posrrion.—Zeno’s arguments show 
that his was a keen and subtle intellect. He clearly 
understood and stated the extraordinary difficulties 
of the problem of the continuum. He furthered the 
study of the continuum, of indirect argumentation, 
and of the veracity of sense experience. His subtle 
sophistry contributed much toward the rise of the 
sophists. 

38. Melissus of Samos (5th century B.C.).—Lirs. 
—Melissus was a pupil of Parmenides. He was also 
a statesman and the commander of the Samian fleet 
which defeated the Athenians in 442. Nothing 
further is known of his career, nor has the title of 
his philosophical treatise come down to us. 

39. Puitosopuy.—Melissus defended the philoso- 
phy of Parmenides by means of new arguments. His 
principal theses are: (A) The Universe is One Being. 
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Melissus proves this fundamental doctrine of Par- 
menides by the infinity of the universe, the non- 
existence of the vacuum, and the impossibility of 
change. The world is eternal, because nothing be- 
comes from nothing. The world is infinite, because 
an eternal being is necessarily infinite. Further- 
more, a finite world would be limited by a vacuum, 
and a vacuum cannot exist; hence again, the world 
is infinite. All the universe is only one being, for 
the vacuum, which is the only means of delimiting 
one being from others, cannot exist. A vacuum can- 
not exist, because it would be not-being, which can- 
not exist. In addition, the universe is: only one 
single being, because the many beings which our 
sense-evidence seems to manifest to us, become and 
cease according to the testimony of the same sense- 
evidence; now this is an illusion, for being is neces- 
sarily eternal. 

(B) The Universe Excludes All Change, for being 
is necessarily eternal. Local motion is impossible, 
because it presupposes a vacuum into which a body 
moves; but a vacuum cannot exist. Melissus seems 
to contradict his own theory of the impossibility of 
motion by admitting that one part of the universe 
can move into the place previously occupied by an- 
other part in so far as this can be accomplished with- 
out postulating a vacuum. 

40. Hisrortcan Postrion.—Generally speaking, the 
reasoning of Melissus has the same defects as that 
of Parmenides. With the exception of his doctrine 
of the infinite universe and of the possibility of such 
motion as does not involve a vacuum, Melissus 
agrees with his teacher Parmenides. Parmenides 
maintained the monistic unity of the universe on 
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the ground that all things are being; Melissus as- 
serts it for the reason that the universe is a con- 
tinuum, and that a vacuum is impossible. Melissus 
introduced the study of the vacuum into philosophy. 
He identified it with the not-being of Parmenides, 
whence he also inferred that a vacuum cannot exist. 
From this in turn he deduced the infinity of the 
world, 

41. Retrospect.—The Eleats are true philosophers, 
because they studied the ultimate intrinsic constitu- 
ents of things; but their theories exaggerate the 
unity and immutability of the world. Xenophanes 
deduced these properties from the unity of God; 
Parmenides inferred them from the concept of being. 
Zeno sustained the position of his master by means 
of direct arguments, Melissus by means of indirect 
arguments. The Pythagoreans studied the external 
world from the mathematical point of view; the 
Eleats studied it from the metaphysical aspect. The 
Eleatic School developed a certain polemical tend- 
ency throughout. This School preformed the concept 
of God by stating the attributes of God. Its exten- 
sive study of change exercised a profound influence 
on the later Nature Philosophers. 


§ 5. THE NEW IONIC SCHOOL 


42. General Characteristics—(1) Since the Ele- 
atic and Pythagorean philosophies were incapable 
of further development, the philosophers of the New 
Tonic School naturally reverted to the theories of 
the Early Ionic School, which had not been fully 
developed by their originators. (2) The New Ionic 
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School studied the material cause of the objects 
which constitute the external world. Their doctrines 
differed from these of the Early Ionic philosophers 
in maintaining that there are several ultimate ele- 
ments. They shared the Eleatic view that there is 
no true becoming, and explained all things by the 
mechanical combination of atoms. (3) Inquiring 
into the cause of the new combination of atoms, the 
New Ionic philosophers introduced the important 
concept of the efficient cause into Greek philosophy. 
Matter, they said, does not cause them. Empedocles 
assigned mythical forces as their cause; Anax- 
agoras, an extramundane intellect; Democritus, 
blind necessity. 

The New Ionic School is not associated with a 
single city, like the Miletian and the Eleatic Schools: 
Empepocues flourished at Agrigentum in Sicily; 
Awaxacoras at Clazomene in Asia Minor; and 
Democritus at Abdera in Thrace. 

43. Empedocles of Agrigentum (about 490-430 
B.C.).—Lire.—The eloquence of Empedocles was the 
ladder on which he ascended to fame and political 
power. He brought about the restoration of the 
democratic form of government in Agrigentum, but 
the inconstancy of popular favor compelled him to 
remove to the Peloponnesus, where he spent the last 
years of his life. Aristotle terms him the ‘‘founder 
of Rhetorie,’’ and Gorgias the Sophist is said to have 
been his pupil. Empedocles surrounded himself 
with pomp and dignity, and was regarded by the 
people as a priest and prophet. His medical skill 
increased his fame as a scientist. Empedocles wrote 
several philosophical treatises, the principal one of 
which bears the title, On Nature. 
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44, Pumosopuy.—(A) The Ultimate Elements of 
- Bodies.—(1) Empedocles attempted to reconcile the 
dialectical monism of the Eleatiec School with the 
commonsense view of becoming by the theory that 
there is no true becoming, and that change is the 
local motion and mechanical combination of atoms. 
(2) Earth, air, fire, and water are the ultimate ele- 
ments of bodies. These elements are essentially un- 
changeable, qualitatively different, and indefinitely 
divisible. (3) Love and strife are the principles of 
the movement of the atoms. 

(B) The Cycle of Evolution—There are four 
stages in the cycle of evolution: the perfect union 
of the elements is the non-existence of the world; 
this is followed by the phase of increasing separa- 
tion under the influence of strife; this phase in its 
turn is succeeded by the reign of strife, or the state 
of the complete separation of all the elements; 
finally, the world evolves by the gradual union of 
the elements in friendship. 

(C) Inving Beings.—Living beings originated 
from the earth by spontaneous generation. HEmped- 
ocles does not distinguish clearly between living and 
non-living matter. Empedocles’ theory of knowl- 
edge is that we know objects by corresponding ele- 
ments in ourselves (like knows like; effluvia). Cer- 
tain doctrines of Empedocles are in contradiction 
with his system (e.g., the pre-existence and migra- 
tion of souls, and the inference that it is wrong to 
kill animals). The doctrine of the Golden Age con- 
tradicts the theory of the two forces. 

(D) God.—The only doctrine of God which is in 
harmony with the principles of the system of Km- 
pedocles is his teaching that the gods, like other 
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beings, are composed of the four elements. Hmped- 
ocles accepts the current polytheism in so far as ° 
he adapts himself to the popular manner of thought 
and of expression. But his description of Apollo 
contains a doctrine about God, which is not inferior 
to the theology of his predecessors. Apollo is im- 
perceptible by the senses, has no human body, and 
knows the world. In describing God as a being 
that is distinct from matter and endowed with 
properties opposed to it, Empedocles may have had 
a primitive concept of spirit: God ‘‘is only mind, 
sacred and ineffable mind, flashing through the 
whole universe with swift thoughts’? (Frag. 134). 

45. Historica Posrrion.—(A) Empedocles set 
himself a difficult task, devised an ingenious theory 
to accomplish it, and in part successfully achieved 
his aim. The atomic theory is a clever expedient to 
reconcile the dialectical monism of the Eleatie School 
with the plurality of objects and a certain degree of 
change. (B) The doctrine of the Empedoclean ele- 
ments held the field until the rise of the exact sciences 
in modern times. The research of a later age has 
long since disproved it, together with the grossly 
anthropomorphic theory of the two forces. (C) 
Empedocles introduced the important concepts of 
the element and of the efficient cause into philosophy, 
and prepared the distinction of matter and spirit. 
He ranks among the ablest of the pre-Socratie phi- 
losophers. The atomic theory has been often re- 
vamped in various guises and supported with much 
seeming weight of evidence. 

46. Anaxagoras of Clazomenz (about 500-428 
B.C.) —Lirr.—Anaxagoras lived in Athens during 
the golden age of Pericles, whose friend he was. It 
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was the age of the great Greek dramatists and of 
Herodotus, the historian. Shortly before the Pelop- 
onnesian war, when the enemies of Pericles sought to 
_ overthrow him, they attacked him also through his 

friends. Anaxagoras had been unpopular with the 
people, because he rejected the gods of Greece. 
When the crisis in the political career of Pericles 
approached, he was not able to keep his friend safely 
in Athens. So Anaxagoras retired to Lampsacus, 
where he died about the year 428. Considerable 
fragments of his writings are extant. 

47. PuitosopHy.—(A) The Elements and the 
Primitive State of Bodies—(1) There is neither 
true becoming nor ceasing to be. The universe con- 
sists of many objects, which undergo change only in 
the sense of union and separation. (2) The elements 
are infinite in number, different and unchangeable 
in nature, and indefinitely divisible. Each body con- 
tains allelements. In the beginning all the elements 
were resolved into their smallest particles and 
equally distributed in space. 

(B) The Intellect as the Mover of the Universe 
and the Source of its Order—(1) An Intellect dis- 
tinct from matter is the only sufficient reason of 
movement in general, and particularly of the move- 
ment of the stars and of the order which is apparent 
in the universe. (2) Nature of the Intellect. The 
Intellect knows all things which take place, because 
it moves their causes. By its power the Intellect 
puts all things into order. It controls its own motion 
by which it effects the order in the universe. It 
knows all bodies, because it moves them and puts 
them into order. The Intellect exists for itself and 
in itself; it does not enter into anything as a part 
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thereof. The Intellect is simple, infinite, and one in 
number. It is impassive and immutable. (3) The 
Intellect is really distinct from all other intellects 
and superior to them. (4) Anaxagoras does not ex- 
plicitly affirm the personality of the Intellect, but 
this follows from his statements that it has free 
will and reflex consciousness, and is analogous with 
man. 

(C) The Formation of the World by the Intellect. 
—(1) Finding the elements present in the state of 
a perfect mechanical mixture, the Intellect put them 
into rotary motion and thus formed the universe. 
(2) Anaxagoras refers to the progressive evolution 
of the universe, which is to continue; but he says 
nothing about periodic evolution and devolution. 
(3) He is silent regarding the ends which the In- 
tellect desires to attain through the order of the 
universe. 

(D) Living Beings—(1) All living beings, in- 
cluding plants, are animated by an intellect. (2) 
Plant seeds fell from the air into the water, and were 
there united with their intellect. Plants have cog- 
nition, appetition, pleasure, and pain. (3) Animals 
originated approximately like plants, and have a 
very limited sense cognition. (4) Sensation and in- 
tellection are the cognitional processes of man, but 
Anaxagoras does not state that they are specifically 
different. Intellection depends on the sense organ, 
but no statement 1s made as to the manner in which 
objects determine the intellect to posit the act of 
intellection. The simplicity and spirituality of the 
intellect follow from the principles of Anaxagoras, 
but he does not mention personal immortality. The 
acquisition of knowledge is an end of man, 
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(EK) God.—(1) There exists an Intellect, which is 
distinct from the universe, and is the cause of its 
order and of the events which take place in it. The 
statement of Cicero, Sextus Empiricus, Stobeus, and 
Themistius, that Anaxagoras termed the Intellect 
(Nous) God (Theos), cannot be verified from the 
extant fragments. (2) The Intellect is simple, 
spiritual, and endowed with free will, knowledge, 
and personality. 

48. Hisrortcat Posrrron.—(A) The philosophy of 
nature proposed by Anaxagoras is untenable. (B) 
The theory that the universe evolved, and that the 
regular movement of the stars and planets continues 
in virtue of a single initial impulse, which it received 
from God, is an anticipation of the nebular hypothe- 
sis (Newton, Kant, Laplace). (C) Anaxagoras is 
the first theist. For the first time in Greek philoso- 
phy, he affirms the spirituality and the transcendence 
of God. His proofs of the existence of God are ten- 
able. His doctrine about God as the prime mover 
and the source of the order in the universe was ac- 
cepted by Socratic and by Christian philosophy. (D) 
The philosophy of Anaxagoras is a great step for- 
ward in Greek philosophy. He has overcome the 
materialistic, pantheistic, atheistic, and polytheistic 
views of his predecessors, and laid the foundation 
of true philosophy by the statement that the intellect 
alone is the cause of order. Socrates took up this 
principle with enthusiasm. Plato and Aristotle built 
upon the foundation of Anaxagoras. He discovered 
the only true method of proving the existence and 
nature of God. His theses, his arguments, his very 
terms constitute the central part of Christian phi- 


losophy. 
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49, Leucippus and Democritus (5th century B.C.). 
—Lirz.—So little is known about Leucippus that 
even in ancient times his very existence was doubted. 
Democritus was a pupil of Leucippus, whose phi- 
losophy he developed. Their philosophy centers 
about the ultimate principles of the material world, 
and the manner in which the world was formed. 

50. Puimosopoy.—(A) The Ultimate Elements of 
Bodies.—(1) These philosophers attempt to recon- 
cile the Eleatic doctrine of the unity and immutabil- 
ity of the universe with the data of sense-experience 
testifying to the plurality of things, by denying true 
becoming and cessation of being and admitting only 
the local motion of atoms. (2) The full (that is, 
the atoms) and the void (that is, the space between 
atoms), which is being, are the ultimate principles 
of bodies. All atoms are homogeneous, unbecome, 
and immutable. They differ in shape and size. (3) 
All bodies are specifically identical. The becoming, 
desition, and accidental change of bodies consist in 
the union and the separation of their constituent 
atoms. Bodies act upon each other by the contact 
of their atoms, or by effluvia proceeding from atoms 
when they are in contact with each other. The sec- 
ondary sense qualities are only causally objective. 

(B) The Formation of the Unwerse.—(1) By an 
intrinsic necessity of their nature, the atoms were 
in a state of downward movement. (2) Vortices 
were formed in the course of this movement, and 
thus atoms of the same weight were united and 
formed into an infinite number of worlds. 

(C) Psychology.—(1) All living beings originated 
from the moist earth in virtue of the same necessity 
by which the world was formed. (2) The human 
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soul is a complex of fire-atoms. It is present in 
every part of the body as a network of fire-atoms in- 
terspersed with body-atoms. Since the fire-atoms 
are the most mobile of all atoms, the other atoms 
are constantly expelling them from the body. Life 
continues because, in respiration, we are constantly : 
breathing in fire-atoms. When the body becomes 
incapable of doing this, the soul gradually leaves it 
by the constant breathing-out of fire-atoms. This 
explains why death is gradual, and why a person who 
is apparently dead may still be alive. Despite its 
errors, this theory is evidence of careful thought. 
(3) Sensation consists in the local movement of fire- 
atoms. It originates by effluvia, or eidola (images, 
ideas), passing from objects into the senses. The 
existence and sense-properties of bodies are the ob- 
ject of sense-cognition. Intellection is a material 
process, which originates in a manner similar to 
sense-cognition. (4) The will is not free, for all 
becoming is necessary. The soul is not immortal, 
for the fire-atoms separate. Beatitude, which is the 
end of man, is attained through knowledge and a 
virtuous life. 

(D) God.—In a loose and ill-defined sense Democ- 
ritus terms nature and fire divine. He regards the 
gods of Greek mythology as creatures of the imagi- 
nation. In more definite terms Democritus speaks 
of gods who are superhuman beings, constituted of 
atoms, living in the air, and in dreams revealing 
themselves and future things to men. These gods 
seem to be identical with the demons of the popular 
Greek mind. 

51. Hisroricat Posrrron.—(A) General Criticism. 
—The philosophy of Democritus and Leucippus is 
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formal atheism and materialism. It offers no suffi- 
cient reason for the infinite number, eternal exist- 
ence, and constant movement of the atoms. It does 
not account for the origin of organic and inorganic 
matter, nor for the order apparent in the world. 
It does not explain the phenomena of life, and it 
provides no foundation for ethies. 

(B) Atomism.—Democritus introduced the con- 
cept of the atom into philosophy, and his system is 
mechanical atomism. Though the atomic constitu- 
tion of matter is generally accepted today, Democ- 
ritus, of course, has not the present-day scientific 
conception of atoms. His proofs of the indivisibility 
of the atoms are not valid. Neither atoms without 
active powers, nor atoms endowed with gravity 
alone, in the sense of Democritus, can explain all the 
phenomena of the inorganic world (e.g., chemical 
affinity). 

(C) Coherence.—The coherence of the system of 
Democritus is remarkable, and he deserves the 
praise which Aristotle bestows upon him for extend- 
ing his investigations into all fields of scientific re- 
search. , 

(D) Progress—The philosophy of Democritus 
shows progress over that of his predecessors in the 
doctrine of the downward tendency of all bodies, 
which may possibly be interpreted as a erude con- 
ception of gravity, of the homogeneity of the matter 
of the earth and of the stars, and of the existence of 
other worlds. Democritus is the father of philo- 
sophical atomism and materialism. 

52. Retrospect.—The philosophers of the New 
Tonic School attempted to solve the problem of the 
origin, plurality, and apparent change of bodies on 
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the supposition of the central doctrine of the Eleats 
that bodies are intrinsically unchangeable. All the 
New Ionic philosophers accepted the atomic consti- 
tution of matter, but they differed with regard to the 
ultimate elements of bodies and the medium which 
unites them to constitute physical bodies. Em- 
pedocles held that there are four kinds of elements; 
Anaxagoras maintained that there are an infinite 
number; Democritus was content with one kind. 
Empedocles asserted that they are united by the 
mythical forces of love and strife; Anaxagoras, by 
the transcendent Intellect (Nous); Democritus, by 
the force of gravity. Empedocles prepared the dual- 
ism of the corporeal world, and the cause which 
introduces order into it; Anaxagoras systematized 
this view for the first time. Democritus attacked 
this dualism and substituted materialistic monism 
for it. Anaxagoras is the father of theism, Democ- 
ritus of atheism. All the philosophers of the New 
Tonic School were able thinkers. 


CHAPTER II 
THE ANTHROPOCENTRIC PERIOD 


53. General Characteristics——The philosophers of 
this period studied principally the nature, activi- 
ties, and purpose of man. Their epistemological 
point of view is dogmatic. The philosophy of this 
period is dominated by three great individuals, Soc- 
rates, Plato, and Aristotle, rather than by Schools. 
The Sophists mark the transition from the cosmo- 
logical to the anthropological point of view in Greek 
philosophy. 


§ 1. THE SOPHISTS 


54. The Sophists, who ushered in the second pe- 
riod of Greek philosophy, were professional teachers 
of ‘‘wisdom’’ (sophia), i.e., of practical philosophy 
and of its exposition as the arts of dialectic and 
rhetorie. 

55. Ortcin.—The inconsistency, divergence, and 
incompleteness of the philosophies of the cosmocen- 
tric period were the philosophical cause of sophism; 
the flourishing condition of the arts and the opulence 
of Greece in the age of Pericles were its cultural 
cause; the practical advantages of a knowledge of 
dialectics and rhetoric were its immediate causes. 

56. Cuaractertstics.—The Sophists are charac- 
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terized by extensive theoretical scepticism with re- 
gard to the possibility of scientific certainty; by 
practical scepticism in ethics, denying the immuta- 
bility of ethical standards; and finally, by extensive 
- quibbling. 
57. OPPONENTS.—Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle 
_ were the leading opponents of the Sophists. Socrates 
was accustomed to contend with them in argument. 
Plato opposes them strongly in his earlier dialogues. 
The lessening of his opposition against them in his 
later dialogues suggests the inference that their in- 
fluence was waning when these dialogues were writ- 
ten. Aristotle’s attitude toward the Sophists shows 
that their influence had spent itself before his time. 

58. Theoretical Scepticism. — (A) Proracoras 
(about 481-411 B.C.), a friend of Pericles, was the 
first Sophist and the founder of scepticism. He set up 
the principle that ‘‘man is the measure of all things, 
of the existence of the things which are, and of the 
non-existence of the things which are not’’ (Plato, 
Theetetus, 152A). This principle means that the 
individual is the criterion of the truth of his cogni- 
tion: his own feelings and desires are the only test 
of what is true. Protagoras is an individualist. 
Born in Abdera, he spent many years in Athens until 
the accusation of ‘‘atheism’’ (the rejection of the 
gods of Greece) forced him to depart. He died on 
the way to Sicily. The government of Athens had 
already ordered his writings to be burnt.* 

(B) Goretas (about 480-380 B.C.) was born at 
Leontini in Sicily. At first he was a follower of Km- 
pedocles, but later he reverted to the doctrines of 


1 For a list of the works of Protagoras see ZELLER, Vol. I, part 2, 
p. 1303. 
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the Eleatic School and developed his scepticism from 
their doctrines. His countrymen sent him at the 
head of an embassy to Greece to obtain the protec- 
tion of Athens against Syracuse (427 B.C.). His 
oratory charmed the Athenians, and he settled in 
Athens as a teacher of rhetoric. In his travels about 
Greece as a Sophist he collected large fees. Toward 
the close of his unusually long life, he retired to 
Larissa in Thessaly. Gorgias taught that nothing 
exists; that, if anything were to exist, it would be 
unknowable; and that, even granting the existence 
and knowableness of objects, the knowledge of them 
could not be communicated to other persons. For, 
so Gorgias reasons, I perceive color and communi- 
cate my perception to others by speech. Now color 
cannot be heard; and, even if it could be heard, the 
object of my perception would be in my mind and 
also in that of my interlocutor. Therefore, the ob- 
ject of my perception would be separated from it- 
self, which is contradictory. Hence nothing exists. 
Gorgias is a nihilist. 

59. Ethical Scepticism.—The first Sophists were 
inconsequent in limiting their scepticism to specu- 
lative science; for, if there is no objective truth, 
there can be no objective principles of morality. The 
later Sophists adopted the extreme position that 
‘“‘law is the tyrant of mankind’’ (Hippras in Plato’s 
Protagoras, 337), and that ‘‘justice is the interest 
of the stronger’? (THRasyMacuHus in Plato’s Repub- 
lic, 334). 

60. Historical Position (A) The Sophists rightly 
rejected the philosophical systems of their predeces- 
sors as systems; for these contained contradictions, 
offered no solutions for the problems of the period 
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of the Sophists, and did not put their fragmentary 
ethics on a scientific basis. (B) But the Sophists 
were gravely at fault in limiting themselves to de- 
structive criticism. It was their duty toward science 
to treasure and acknowledge every element of truth 
contained in the philosophy of their predecessors, 
and to spend their strength in broadening the field 
of scientific knowledge. (C) The Sophist movement 
was not without good results: it occasioned the study 
of sophistic argumentation, of the distinction be- 
tween intellect and sense, and of the knowing subject 
in general. 


§ 2. SOCRATES 


61. Socrates of Athens (469-399 B.C.) —Lirr.— 
Socrates lived during the period in which his native 
city was at the height of its splendor. Following the 
occupation of his father, he was originally a sculp- 
tor, until the Delphic Oracle called upon him to 
devote his life to the quest of truth. His home life 
was unhappy, not only because of his vixenish wife 
Xanthippe, but also because his calling made him 
very neglectful of his home affairs. He taught those 
of his fellow-citizens whom he could interest, and 
disputed with the Sophists in the forms which his- 
tory has called the Socratic dialogue and Socratic 
irony. He surrounded himself with a select circle 
of disciples, among whom Plato, Xenophon, and 
Alcibiades were numbered. His noble character is 
extolled by the ancients. He was condemned to 
drink the fatal hemlock, because of his freedom of 
speech and of his unbelieving attitude toward the 
popular religion of Greece. 
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Socrates wrote nothing. Our knowledge of his 
philosophy is derived principally from the writings 
of Xenophon and Plato. From their divergent ac- 
counts his true teaching is ascertained according to 
the following criteria: (1) Xenophon’s shallowness 
in matters philosophical makes it unlikely that he 
had a profound grasp of the teachings of Socrates, 
or that he adulterated them with ideas of his own. 
(2) The earlier dialogues of Plato contain a more 
faithful and accurate account of the doctrines of 
Socrates, because they are the product of the less 
original and mature period of Plato’s thought. 

62. PutmosopHy.—(A) The Socratic Method.— 
Socrates chides the earlier Greek philosophers be- 
cause of their neglect of ethics, which is the most 
important part of philosophy. He censures their 
method as having failed to establish universal con- 
cepts, which alone have scientific value. The consen- 
sus of mankind, being the voice of nature, is the 
criterion of truth. Definitions, expressing the na- 
ture of things, are obtained by induction (Socratic 
dialectics). Socrates propounded his teachings in 
discussions with the Sophists and with the populace. 
He brought others to his point of view by adroit 
questions, and refuted their errors by showing in 
this way the absurd consequences of their false 
assertions (Socratic irony). 

(B) Hthics—Man has an immortal soul, which 
after death will receive just retribution for his 
works. Since the intellect is perfected by the soul’s 
liberation from the body, the essential retribution 
of the good consists in a more perfect knowledge of 
God. Therefore, man has the duty of preparing 
himself for this knowledge by a virtuous life. Nat- 
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ural law is the rule of morality, because it is estab- 
lished and sanctioned by God. The ethical good is 
that which is in accord with man’s rational nature 
as such. Virtue, which consists in the habitual dis- 
position to do the good, is identical with knowledge; 
for it is impossible for any one not to choose the 
good once he knows it. Ignorance is the only ground 
of vice. Hence the necessity of education. 

(C) God.—Socrates proves the existence of God 
from the order in the universe and from the moral 
order. As the author of all perfection, God is all- 
powerful. There is only one God, for there can be 
only one source of perfection and only one self- 
existent being. If Socrates’ apparent identification 
of God and the world is regarded in the perspective 
of his philosophy as a whole, it may be interpreted 
as the omnipresence of God overseeing all His works. 

63. Hisrortcan Posrrion.—(A) Socrates deserves 
high praise for having waged relentless warfare 
against the pernicious excesses of the Sophists even 
at the cost of his own life. He sincerely desired 
the reform of morals and wished to contribute to the 
welfare of the commonwealth by the right education 
of youth. (B) Though apparently out of sympathy 
with the earlier nature philosophers, Socrates 
furthered the study of nature by his influence on 
Plato and Aristotle, who devoted the same care to 
the formulation of metaphysical definitions and 
to definitions of physical objects, as Socrates had 
bestowed upon ethical concepts. The historical posi- 
tion of Socrates is determined by his dialectics of 
definition and his original conception of science as 
universally valid knowledge. These views became 
the basis of the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. 
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(C) The principal error in the philosophy of Soc- 
rates is the identification of knowledge and virtue, 
a form of exaggerated intellectualism resulting from 
overconfidence in nature, which it remained for 
Plato to correct. 


$73. PLATO 


64. Plato of Athens (427-347 B.C.).—Lirr.—Plato 
was a pupil of Socrates and the teacher of Aristotle. 
His descent is traced back through Solon to Codrus. 
These family connections gave him brilliant pros- 
pects as a statesman, but he preferred a scholar’s 
life. He was the constant associate of Socrates dur- 
ing the last nine years of the latter’s life. The whole 
cast of his life and thought was determined by this 
long and fruitful companionship. After the death 
of Socrates he undertook several journeys for the 
purpose of study. He spent some time with Euclid 
in Megara. Then he travelled to Cyrene, to Heliop- 
olis in Egypt, and to the Pythagorean community 
in Sicily. His bold speech angered Dionysius, the 
Tyrant of Sicily, who had him sold into slavery. 
But he was soon ransomed and returned to Athens, 
where he founded the so-called Academy in 389 B.C. 
From the year 364 Aristotle was its most distin- 
guished member. After the death of Dionysius, 
Plato returned to Sicily at the invitation of Diony- 
sius the Younger, and endeavored to put his ideal 
of the State into practice in Syracuse; but the at- 
tempt, which was made three times, was doomed to 
failure. 

65. Writines. — Thirty-five dialogues, some of 
them spurious, have come down to us over the name 
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of Plato. Among them are The Banquet, Phedo, 
Phedrus, The Republic (celebrated passage on meta- 
physics), Theetetus (on the nature of science and 
error), The Laws, Timeus, The Apology of Socrates, 
and Critias. 

66. Puitosopny. — (A) Plato’s Philosophy in 
General.—(1) Plato proposed his philosophy, which 
embraces the whole of human thought, in the form 
of dialogues and myths. (2) He adopted, as the 
basis of his philosophy, Socrates’ theory of science 
as universally valid and necessary knowledge, but 
he corrected Socrates by distinguishing science from 
virtue. (3) The supersensible idea is the only source 
of philosophical knowledge. The good is the idea 
as the object of irresistible striving in the nature 
of man. Virtue is the love of this vague perception 
of the absolute, and the insatiable desire of exchang- 
ing this mortal life for immortality. 

(B) Dialectics—(1) The ideas are the true arche- 
types, or immaterial patterns, of which individual 
things are imperfect copies. The object of our 
knowledge, which is universal, necessary, and im- 
mutable, cannot be the ceaselessly flowing and there- 
fore unknowable things of sense. It is an extra- 
mental reality, existing in itself above and beyond 
the world. (2) The hierarchy of ideas corresponds 
to that of concepts, and there are as many ideas as 
there are abstract concepts. The idea of the good, 
as the final and formal cause of the universe, is the 
supreme idea. (3) In the earlier phase of Plato’s 
theory of the ideas, the idea of the good is the most 
impersonal abstraction. In the later phase of the 
theory, the idea of the good is probably identical 
with God. 
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(C) Physics—(1) Physics is the study of the man- 
ifestation of the ideas in the sense-world. Material 
objects are constituted of the idea (or being) and 
of matter (or not-being). In the view of Plato, 
‘“‘matter’’ is eternal. This primitive material, which 
is an emanation from the world-forming God (or 
demiurge), contains an element of evil, or imper- 
fection. The world-soul is the principle of motion, 
of form, and of every process of sense and intellec- 
tual cognition. The doctrine of the world-soul is an 
obscure and fantastic theory. (2) Corporeal sub- 
stances are constituted of the Empedoclean elements, 
each of which has its own proper and essential 
mathematical form. The smallest particle of each 
element is a mathematical surface. The ultimate 
constituents of bodies, therefore, are mathematical 
surfaces, not atoms. These surfaces constitute a 
physical object by their arrangement into definite 
mathematical figures. (3) The soul is fashioned by 
God from the same elements as the other parts of 
the universe. In the Laws, IX, 854, Meno, 81, and 
Phedrus, the union of the soul with the body is ex- 
plained as violent, unnatural, and punitive; but in 
Timeus, 41, it is explained as the effect of a cosmic 
law. The soul consists of the immortal nous, which 
resides in the brain; the perishable thymos, residing 
in the lungs; and the lower soul (epithymia), resid- 
ing in the abdomen. Intellection is the reminiscence 
of the ideas which the soul contemplated in a former 
existence. The function of sensation is to call up 
this reminiscence. Plato was deeply convinced of 
the existence of a future life. He proved the im- 
mortality of the rational soul from its simplicity, 
which renders decomposition impossible; from the 
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goodness of God; from the fact that it is the prin- 
ciple of life, rendering a transition from being to 
not-being impossible; and from the longing of the 
wise man to be freed from the fetters of the body 
and to come into direct communication with the 
world of ideas. 

(D) Ethics.—(1) The highest good consists in the 
contemplation of the ideas by the soul in a state of 
separation from the body. (2) Virtue is a disposi- 
tion of the soul acting in conformity with its pur- 
pose. This is attained by the control of the nous 
over the thymos and the epithymia. (3) The State 
was formed because the individual alone is incapable 
of providing for his temporal needs and of attain- 
ing the highest good. In the ideal State there are 
three classes of citizens, corresponding to the three 
souls of the individual: the philosophers, corre- 
sponding to the nous, are the governing class, and 
their virtue is wisdom; the warriors, corresponding 
to the thymos, provide for the defence of the nation, 
and courage is their virtue; the producers, corre- 
sponding to the epithymia, provide for the material 
necessities of the nation, and self-control and obedi- 
ence are their virtues. The governing class has the 
power of establishing and controlling education, of 
preventing discord and rebellion, of declaring chil- 
dren to be national property, of suppressing the 
family (except within its own caste), and of estab- 
lishing common ownership of property. 

(E) Religion—(1) Plato proves the existence of 
God as a ruling intellect from immanent and extrin- 
sic teleology, as sovereign intelligence by the prin- 
ciple of causality, as the first mover from the exist- 
ence of movement, as a necessary being from the 
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existence of contingent beings, and as a perfect being 
from the participation and the degrees of perfection. 
(2) God is a free, personal being. Subordinate gods 
mediate between God and the world. It is doubtful 
whether Plato held the Providence of God. (3) The 
relation of God to the idea of the good is uncertain. 
ZELLER and Usrerwec identify them; TRENDELENBURG 
held that God is subordinate to the idea of the good; 
Dre Wutr and Hermann regard them as co-ordinate. 
This divergence of interpretation shows the obseur- 
iyeO te laALOns ext, 

67. HistortcaL Posirron.—(A) Merits.—Plato’s 
dialectic is the first attempt to systematize objective - 
concepts, and furnishes the foundation for the epis- 
temological views of Aristotle. According to Aris- 
totle, Plato’s theory of ideas arose from the combi- 
nation of the Socratic concept with the Heraclitean 
notion of flux. Plato hypostatized the Socratic uni- 
versals, and made them at once transcendent and 
immanent in particulars. The immutability and uni- 
versality of Plato’s ideas also show traces of Par- 
menides’ theory of being. Plato is the first Greek 
philosopher who proved the immortality of the soul. 
His concept of God brings out more prominently 
' than did Anaxagoras the personality, freedom, wis- 
dom, and power of God. If the idea of the good is 
to be identified with God, Plato maintains that God 
is the last end of man. 

(B) Defects—tThe insistence of Plato in directing 
attention from the fleeting objects of sense to the 
contemplation of the ideas is misdirected, and his 
method is false. The dualism of God and the idea 
of the good, of the ideal and the phenomenal world, 
of popular and philosophic virtue, and of the indi- 
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vidual and the State is disastrous to the philosophy 
of Plato. The theory of the ideas is exaggerated 
realism. The physics of Plato contains the two fun- 
damental theses of mechanism: simple and immuta- 
ble entities. Plato’s psychology contains the germ 
of occasionalism, and it is a one-sided study of the 
mind, neglecting the will and consciousness. The 
theory of the three souls in man destroys the unity 
of consciousness and of personality. Plato errs in 
regarding the soul as a complete substance. Plato’s 
Republic is a Utopian state, as impractical as the 
modern theories of communism. Its organization is 
an enlargement of the three souls of man and a 
miniature of the three parts of the universe. All 
these errors—Platonism is a very consequent system 
—are due to the a priori dialectical basis of Plato’s 
philosophy. 

68. Histortcan JInrLuENcE. — The influence of 
Plato’s philosophy was far-reaching. The Academy, 
the system of Philo, Neo-Platonism, Platonic ele- 
ments in the philosophy of the Fathers of the 
Church, and the Platonic current in Scholasticism 
are developments or offshoots of his thought. 

69. The So-Called Christian Platonism—Of all 
the pre-Christian philosophers Plato appealed most 
to the early Christian apologists and to the Fathers 
of the Church. His teaching, as they knew it 
through Neo-Platonism, did not bring him into im- 
mediate conflict with the doctrines of the Church to 
the same extent as the philosophy of Aristotle, his 
greater pupil, appeared objectionable to the early 
Schoolmen. On the other hand, Plato anticipates 
certain of those doctrines of the Church which may 
be known by the natural light of unaided reason, 
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and also certain important elements in her practice. 
Plato argued that there is an incurably evil element 
in man to which only death can put an end; the 
Church teaches that there is an evil inclination in man 
which can be remedied only by the grace of God. 
Plato thought that the body interferes with the soul, 
and often encrusts and embrutes it; he spoke of 
mortifying it here and of being happily rid of it 
hereafter; he taught men to shun its vanities and 
affections, to leave even politics and public life in 
order to devote themselves to the contemplation of 
God and the saving of their souls. He told his 
disciples to look forward to a future life and to a 
scheme of rewards and punishments that followed 
a man’s conduct in his time on this earth. He is 
strict with human nature and anxious for its future; 
he has a feeling that, except for a few favored in- 
dividuals, we cannot be trusted to do our duty unless 
temptation is removed out of our path, and we are 
barricaded into virtue.t. These moral counsels of 
Plato are reflections of natural reason unaided, and 
there is no evidence that he had them from the Old 
Testament, as Justin Martyr asserts.2, The School- 
men embodied into the Scholastic system certain 
doctrines of Plato transmitted to them by St. Augus- 
tine and neglected by Aristotle, such as the doctrine 
of the participation of being. 


1See Livinestone, The Greek Genius and Its Meaning to Us 
(Oxford, 1915), pp. 195 sqq. 

2I Apology, 44, 59. Compare with this the reserve of St. Auaus- 
TINE, De Civitate Dei, VIII, 11. 
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§ 4. ARISTOTLE 


70. Aristotle of Stagira (384-322 B.C.).—Lirr.— 
Aristotle was the son of Nicomachus, the physician 
of the Macedonian king, Amyntas. His father’s pro- 
fession undoubtedly fostered his bent for science and 
gave him valuable connections with the Macedonian 
court, but nothing is known of his education in 
Thrace. Aristotle was left an orphan at the age of 
seventeen, and in the following year came to Athens, 
where he joined the School of Plato. Although the 
civilization of Thrace was thoroughly Greek in char- 
acter, Aristotle always remained a stranger in 
Athens, and took no part in its civie and political 
life. For twenty years, until the death of Plato, he 
remained a member of the Academy. His veneration 
for Plato was so great that he declared: ‘‘An evil 
man has not even the right to praise him.’’ After 
the death of Plato Athens seems to have had no 
attraction for Aristotle, and he seems not to have 
contemplated the erection of a school of philosophy 
in that city. Hermias, the ruler of Atarneus and 
Assos, who had for a time been a member of the 
Academy, invited Aristotle to his court. He re- 
mained there until Hermias was betrayed into the 
power of the Persians. Then he married Pythias, 
the niece of Hermias, and lived in Mytilene. 

In 343 or 342 Philip of Macedon placed in the 
hands of Aristotle the education of his thirteen- 
year-old son, who is known in history as Alexander 
the Great. At the age of sixteen years Alexander 
was appointed regent by his father; from this time 
he took an active part in the government and the 
wars of Philip, and could no longer receive regular 
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instruction from Aristotle, who now retired to Sta- 
gira, his native city. His desire for scientific work 
led Aristotle back to Athens in 335/334, about thir- 
teen years after Plato’s death. His achievements 
during the twelve years of life which remained to 
him are almost incredible, for practically all of his 
writings were composed during this time. He es- 
tablished a school in the Lyceum, which adjoined a 
temple of Apollo in a suburb of Athens. Besides 
philosophy, Aristotle taught oratory. He devoted 
the morning to individual pupils and the afternoon 
to groups. His school came to be called the Peri- 
patetic School, because he walked about in the shady 
lanes of the Lyceum during his discussions with his 
pupils. Probably Aristotle owed to the generosity 
of Alexander the Great a part of the means with 
which he was enabled to assemble in the Lyceum an 
extraordinarily complete and valuable library and a 
great collection of scientific specimens. The laws 
and constitutions of foreign peoples formed a promi- 
nent item of Aristotle’s library. 

In his last years Aristotle’s relations with Alex- 
ander were disturbed. The latter was flushed with 
success and glutted with power, and surrounded 
by flatterers and designing men. The bold oppo- 
sition of Callisthenes, Aristotle’s pupil, who was at 
the court of Alexander, and the slighting remarks 
which were heard in the armies concerning Alex- 
ander’s interest in science, all contributed toward 
his estrangement from Aristotle. The sudden and 
unexpected death of Alexander awakened rebellion 
in Athens against the Macedonian hegemony. Every 
friend of Alexander was in danger; though Aristotle 
had never taken part in political life, his connection 
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with the king made it imperative for him to leave 
Athens. He fled to Chalcis in Eubcea, where he pos- 
sessed a country house. <A year later he died there 
from an ailment of the stomach, from which he had 
been suffering before he left Athens. He was buried 
in Stagira, his native city. 

Aristotle’s ‘‘will’’ should be regarded as rather 
a list of directions to his friends than a formal 
testament. In it he directed that the remains 
of his wife be interred by his side, and that a monu- 
ment be erected as a votive offering for his mother. 
He also provided for his friends and his slaves. He 
appoined Theophrastus head of the Lyceum, and 
bequeathed to him his library, his most valuable 
possession. 

All the reliable testimony of the ancients speaks 
of the character of Aristotle in terms of high praise. 
They attribute to him noble principles, keen and 
penetrating judgment, a mind receptive for every- 
thing good and beautiful, deep affection for his 
family, a high ideal of marriage, unswerving loyalty 
to his friends, gratitude toward his benefactors, and 
kindness toward slaves and toward the needy. He 
was gifted with a power of intellect which is perhaps 
unmatched in the history of the world, and he ap- 
plied himself to his chosen task of scientific research 
with unwavering persistence and concentration. 

71. Wririncs.—The principal writings attributed 
to Aristotle may be classified under their medieval 
titles as follows: 

(1) Logic: The Organon, including Categorie (on 
the Predicaments), De Interpretatione (on the 
Proposition), Analytica Priora (on the Syllogism), 
Analytica Posteriora (on Demonstration), Topica 
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(on Probable Reasoning), De Sophisticis Elenchis 
(on Sophistical Reasoning). 

(2) Physies: Physica or Physice Auscultationes 
(a general treatise on physics), De Calo, De Genera- 
tione et Corruptione (on substantial change), 
Meteorologica. 

(3) Psychology and Biology: Historia Animal- 
wm, De Partibus Animalium, De Incessu Animalium, 
De Generatione Animalium, Parva Naturalia, De 
Anima. 

(4) Metaphysics: De Prima Philosophia (general 
metaphysics and natural theology. Collection and 
redaction apparently made after Aristotle’s death). 

(5) Ethies: Ethica ad Nicomachum, Magna Mo- 
ralia, Politica, Constitutio Atheniensium. 

72. PurosopHy.—(A) General Characteristics.— 
Only a part of Aristotle’s works, apparently his own 
lecture notes, have come down to us. Putting specu- 
lative science on a par with practical knowledge, 
Aristotle formulated a complete system of philoso- 
phy, the essentials of which have not been super- 
seded. It includes speculative philosophy, the end 
of which is truth; practical philosophy, the end of 
which is action; and poetic philosophy, the end of 
which is the artistic product. Speculative philoso- 
phy is divided into the First Philosophy (that is, 
general metaphysics and natural theology), Mathe- 
matics, and Physics. Practical philosophy is divided 
into Hthics, Economics, and Politics. Logie is not 
a part of the philosophical sciences as classified; it 
is the ‘‘vestibule of philosophy.’’ 

(B) Logic.—(1) Logic is the system of laws which . 
the human mind must follow in order to acquire sci- 
entific knowledge. Science is the knowledge of a 
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thing through its causes. Philosophy is the knowl- 
edge of things through their ultimate causes. Dem- 
onstration and the syllogism are the foundation of 
the logic of Aristotle, for it is through them that 
we attain to a knowledge of things and their causes. 
Logic is divided into three parts, corresponding to 
the three operations of the mind: ideation, judg- 
ment, and inference. (2) Logie studies the concept 
in so far as it may become an element of a judgment. 
Aristotle divides the predicates, which may be attrib- 
uted to an object, into the categories of substance, 
quantity, quality, action, passion, relation, where, 
when, posture, and habit. (3) A proposition, the 
verbal expression of a judgment, is significant 
speech which expresses the inherence or non-inher- 
ence of something in something else (De Interpreta- 
tione, 5, 17a, 23). In Aristotle’s logic the quantity, 
quality, modality, and opposition of propositions are 
studied. (4) A syllogism is a discourse in which, 
certain things being posited, something else than 
what is posited follows on their being true (Analy- 
tica Priora, I, 1, 24b, 18). There are three classes 
of syllogisms: demonstrative, probable (topoi, 
aporia), and sophistic. Demonstration is a syllo- 
gism which yields scientific knowledge. There are 
two kinds of demonstration: demonstratio quia and 
demonstratio propter quid. The former, manifest- 
ing the cause, is the more perfect, but not always 
available. Since there can be no infinite regression, 
demonstration must be grounded on evident prin- 
ciples. Some of these principles are common to all 
sciences; others are proper to certain sciences. 
Some are self-evident; others are established by in- 
duction. Induction begins with facts of personal 
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experience, and reasons back to their cause or prin- 
ciple. Aristotle’s inductive proof is enumerative. 

(C) The First Philosophy.—(1) Metaphysics is the 
study of substance in general? It is distinguished 
from the other sciences by the universality of its 
object. The observation of a subsistent reality in 
which adventitious realities inhere is the foundation 
of the distinction of substance and accident. (2) 
The doctrine of act and potency is the foundation of 
Aristotle’s philosophy. He devised it to explain 
change, which he defines as the act of an imperfect 
subject. The doctrines of matter and form, of the 
universal and the individual, and of cause and effect, 
are applications of the doctrine of act and potency. 
(3) Matter and form explain the change we observe 
in the objects of our experience. There must be in 
the object undergoing change a potential principle, 
undetermined as such and actuated in the process 
of becoming; and a second principle, determining 
this potential principle in every process of actualiza- 
tion. The former principle is matter; the latter is 
the form. The form is the principle of the organ- 
ization, the intrinsically teleological activity, and the 
unity of an object. Matter is the principle of imper- 
fection, evil, multitude, and extension. The theory 
of matter and form is applied, partly in the strict 
sense and partly in an analogical sense, to corporeal 
substance, mathematical being, soul and body, genus 
and species, premises and conclusion, and to the 
active and the passive intellect. (4) Aristotle’s solu- 
tion of the problem of the universals is moderate 
realism. The individual, which is defined as that 


1See Met., XI, 1. Cf. S. THom., In IV Met., lect. 1; In XII Met., 
lect. 1. 
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which cannot be predicated of another nor inhere 
in it, is alone capable of existence.? The universal 
is not. a thing in itself; it is immanent in individuals, 
and multiplied in or with them., It has an independ- 
ent form only in the subjective consideration of the 
mind. (5) A cause, in general, is a principle of 
being. There are four causes: the material cause, 
or that of which a thing is made; the efficient cause, 
or the principle which makes a thing become; the 
formal cause, which makes a thing what it is; and 
the final cause, or the end for which a thing is. 
There are true efficient causes: for change is the 
transition from potency to act, and the potency as 
such does not contain the sufficient reason of its 
actualization. Aristotle proves the existence of final 
causes in the world from the co-ordination of the 
activities of things, and from the constancy of the 
cosmic order toward the realization of which every 
being contributes. (6) Aristotle proves the exist- 
ence of God as the first of all substances from the 
existence of physical movement and order in the 
universe. Since God is a pure act, He is unmoved. 
He is substantial thought, eternally thinking Him- 
self (noésis noéseos) and eternally blessed. God 
has no knowledge of the world, and consequently it 
is not the object of His providential care; for He 
cannot know change without changing with it. God 
is not the efficient cause of the world; but, as the 
primary object of love, He is the final cause of all 
things.* 

(D) Physics. 

2DewRred., Ut Lbee-O 3) Vy 2a, 11-14, 

3For Aristotle’s doctrine on God see Metaphysics, XII, 7, 1072a, 
12-29, and 36 to end; 1072b, 14-30; XII, 9; Ethica Nic., VII, 14, 
1154b, 25; X, 8, 1178b, 9. 


(1) Corporeal being as subject to 
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change is the object of physics. (2) There are four 
kinds of change: substantial becoming and desition, 
quantitative and qualitative change, and local mo- 
tion. Change is explained by a succession of sub- 
stantial or accidental forms. Corporeal substance 
is composed of prime matter and a substantial form. 
The form is the first act of a physical body and the 
reason of its properties. Matter is a pure potency 
and cannot exist for itself alone. The substance is 
‘‘second matter’’ with regard to the accidents which 
inhere in it. Privation, the principle of becoming, 
is the absence of a requisite form. The exigence of 
a form is due to a disposition of matter to cease to 
have one form and to receive another when cor- 
poreal substance is undergoing change under the in- 
fluence of external causes. Every stage of becoming 
is teleologically directed toward the succeeding 
form. (3) The earth, which is the center of the uni- 
verse, is constituted of the Empedoclean elements. 
Each of these elements has a natural, rectilinear 
movement toward its proper place. Since the nat- 
ural movement of celestial bodies is circular, they 
consist of a fifth essence, or element, which is un- 
become and indestructible. Heavenly bodies are 
more perfect than terrestrial bodies, for their motion 
is perfect. The universe is finite and eternal. A 
plurality of worlds is impossible. 

(EH) Psychology.—(1) The soul is ‘‘the first actu- 
ality of a natural body furnished with organs.’? ‘ 
“‘The soul is a substance in the sense that it is the 
form of a natural body having in it the capacity of 
life.”’* (2) There are three souls: the vegetative 


4 De Anima, II, 1, 412b, 5; ef. 412a, 28. 
5 Ibid., 412a, 20. 
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soul, having the activites of nutrition, growth, and 
reproduction; the sensitive soul, having in addition 
the activities of sensation and appetition; and the 
rational soul, possessing also the faculty of intellec- 
tion. The more perfect animals have the power of 
locomotion. Nutrition is the fundamental vital func- 
tion, for it makes the living being such. The in- 
ternal senses are the central sense, memory, and 
imagination. The central sense is, firstly, the sense 
which gives us the consciousness of sensation; and 
secondly, by thus holding up in one act before the 
mind the objects of our consciousness, it is the fac- 
ulty which enables us to distinguish between the re- 
ports of the different senses. (3) Sense-perception 
is the faculty of receiving the forms of outward 
objects independently of the matter of which they 
are composed. The object of sense may be either 
special (e.g., color is the special object of the sense 
of sight) or common (that is, apprehended by sev- 
eral senses in combination). The process of sensa- 
tion consists in actualizing into an intentional image 
the faculty in potency to know, as a reaction to the 
stimulus it receives from the object through some 
medium. Sensation has objective value, because the 
object is its cause and is similar to the form it effects 
in the sense by psychic contact with it. (4) The 
rational faculty, consisting of the active and the 
passive intellect, is proper to man.° The passive 
intellect, being in potency to its act, is actualized by 
the sense image and the active intellect, and thus 
knows its proper object, the quiddity of material 
objects. The active intellect is a ‘‘divine principle 


6 De Anima, III, ch. 5. Cf. De Anima, ed. Hicks (Cambridge, 
1907), pp. 498-510. 
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coming from without.’’?? The passive intellect is 
attached to sensibility, and becomes and ceases with 
the organism.* The active intellect is eternal and 
impassible. For the rest, Aristotle’s doctrine of the 
active intellect is incomplete and open to various 
interpretations. Intellectual cognition is objectively 
true, for the quiddity which the intellect abstracts 
from the sense image is the constitutive of the object 
known; but the abstract and universal form which 
it has in thought is the product of the mind. (5) 
The soul is the substantial form of the body. The 
compositum humanum is the principle of the vital 
activities. The mind (nous) is spiritual and im- 
mortal. If the active intellect is an extrinsi¢ prin- 
ciple, as many interpret Aristotle’s text, there can 
be no personal immortality. 

(F) Practical Philosophy.—(1) The actions of the 
individual in respect of his last end constitute the 
subject matter of ethics. The harmonious exercise of 
all faculties, especially of the higher ones, consti- 
tutes the last end of man. Beatitude consists in the 
possession of the highest good and is attained by 
the practice of virtue. (2) Man is by nature a social 
animal. The State is the perfect form of society. 
The purpose of the State is the promotion of hap- 
piness and of the practice of virtue, by means of 
which happiness is attained. The character and 
the needs of a people determine which is the best 
form of government for it. Aristotle himself in- 
clines toward an aristocratic republic. The family 
is the social unit of which the State is a development. 


7 De Gen, An., II, 3, 736b, 28. Cf. Hicks, op. cit., pp. lxiy-lxvi. 
8 Cf. Hicks, op. cit. p. 506. 
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The child has no rights in respect of its father. 
Slavery is a natural institution. 

73.-Historican Posrrion.— (A) Aristotle is re- 
garded by many as the world’s greatest genius. He 
is the creator of logic, psychology, the science of the 
State, the history of philosophy, botany, and zo- 
ology. His logic has been appropriately termed 
‘‘the most momentous discovery of a single mind 
recorded in history.’’® <Aristotle’s logic and meta- 
physics are the foundation of Scholastic philosophy, 
the former contributing the method and the latter 
the basic concepts. In the First Philosophy is found 
the earliest philosophical formulation of monothe- 
ism. The empiric basis of science and of philoso- 
phy, systematic tendency, and completeness are 
salient characteristics of Aristotle’s work. (B) 
Aristotle was a close and critical student of the work 
of his predecessors. His metaphysics owes much to 
Parmenides and Zeno. In regarding matter as a 
real principle, he opposes Plato’s view that matter 
is not-being. In teaching that matter and form are 
united, he rejects Plato’s doctrine of the separate 
existence of the ideas. He holds that Plato’s theory 
of ideas is powerless to explain the unceasing life 
and change in nature, and that it is incompetent to 
explain knowledge and existence. Aristotle’s mod- 
erate realism combines the metaphysics of Heracli- 
tus and Parmenides. (C) Aristotle’s philosophy is 
not free from defects. Without predecessors in de- 
ductive logic, he overestimated the ability of the 
human mind to penetrate the essences of things and 


®Husik, History of Medieval Jewish Philosophy (New York, 
1916), p. xxx, 
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to deduce their properties by a priori demonstration, 
and he failed to recognize the function of experience 
in scientific investigation. Aristotle’s doctrine on 
the rational soul is fragmentary and obscure. In 
ethics he lays no stress on the duty of obedience to 
God, nor on the future sanctions of the moral law. 
He endeavored to justify slavery. In his natural 
theology the personality of God appears to be doubt- 
ful, since no mention is made of God’s will. The 
Pure Act has no knowledge of the world, and exer- 
cises no providential care over it. Action is, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, incompatible with His nature. It is 
not clear in what sense God is the final cause of the 
world, nor is any reason given for the existence of 
the world. It was in Aristotle’s theology that the 
teleological explanation of becoming, by means of 
which he had overcome the mechanism of his prede- 
cessors, failed him. It remained for the great 
Schoolmen of the thirteenth century to correct these 
errors and to erect the noble edifice of Scholasticism 
upon Aristotle’s permanent foundations of scientific 
thought. 


§ 5. THE POST-ARISTOTELEAN PHILOSOPHY OF THIS 
PERIOD 

74, General Characteristics—(1) The study of 
ethics dominates the philosophy of this period. (2) 
The misfortunes of Greece atrophied the philosoph- 
ical power of Greek genius. Men were concerned in 
the first place about their personal well-being; hence 
the study of individual ethics is prominent in this 
period. (3) The philosophy of this period has a 
cosmopolitan character, owing to the denationaliza- 
tion of the social life of the Greeks, 
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75. Division of the Philosophy of this Period.—I. 
THe ARISTOTELEAN ScHoot, the New Acaprmy, the 
Stoa, and the Eprrcurran Scuoou flourished from 
about 300 to 150 B.C. II. Ectecricism was predomi- 
nant from about 150 B.C. te A.D. 100. III. Tue 
New Scezpricism appears from about A.D. 100 to 300. 


I. Tse Puimosopuicat ScHoons OF THE THIRD AND 
Seconp CentTuRIES B.C. 


76. The Stoic School.—History.—The principal 
philosophers of the Stoic School are Zeno, the 
founder of Stoicism (about 342-270); Cieanruus, 
the immediate successor of Zeno (about 331-251); 
and Curysrerus, the pupil and successor of the pre- 
ceding (about 282-208). 

77. GpNERAL DoctTRINES OF THE Srorcs.—(1) All 
being is matter. Change is caused by a force im- 
manent in things. God is the world-soul. All change 
is a necessary evolution of the divinity. (2) Thought 
is collective sensation. Certitude is attainable, be- 
cause it is required for ethical conduct. The prac- 
tical necessity of the individual is the ultimate cri- 
terion of certitude. Cosmic determinism excludes 
free will. Virtue, which consists in living accord- 
ing to the laws of nature and the will of the divinity, 
is the highest good. The morality of an act is de- 
termined, not by the nature of the act, but by the 
intention with which it is done. The doctrine of 
Stoic apathy teaches that all emotion is intrinsically 
evil, for it is contrary to reason; hence the wise man 
—that is, the ideal Stoic philosopher—is emotion- 
less. Suicide is morally good when misfortune seri- 
ously threatens the tranquillity of the mind, 
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78. Estimate or Srorcism.—(1) Stoicism is the 
most comprehensive system of this period. (2) Its 
defects are materialism and fatalism in psychology, 
pantheism, and the emancipation of the wise man 
from the moral law. (3) The Stoic idea of the 
Cosmopolitan State follows directly from the Stoic 
doctrine of an ethical community embracing all men. 
Their ideal, universal empire was primarily a 
spiritual unity of knowledge and will, and only sec- 
ondarily a political state. The Stoics were too in- 
different to the world to enter upon active agitation 
for social reform; nevertheless, they demanded that 
justice and the universal love of man be applied to 
all men, to slaves as well as to free men. 

79. The Epicurean School.—History.—The prin- 
cipal philosophers of the Epicurean School, which 
existed for over six centuries and spread over a 
large part of the Greco-Roman world, were its 
founder, Epicurus of Athens (about 342-270); and 
Lucretius of Rome (98-54; De Rerum Natura). 

80. GeneraL Doctrrinres.—(1) Philosophy serves 
the exclusively practical purpose of establishing 
ethical ideas. (2) The origin and nature of the 
world was explained by the Epicureans by a theory 
of mechanical atomism. They denied the existence 
of God and of all finality in the world. (3) All cog- 
nition is sensation. The existence of the sense- 
image in the mind is the ultimate criterion of cer- 
titude. (4) The human soul is composed of material 
atoms: hence it originates and dies with the body. 
The death of the soul is a consoling fact, because it 
puts an end to the pains and sufferings of life. (5) 
The well-being of the individual is the highest good. 
It consists in pleasure—that is, principally in the 
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absence of pain, and secondarily in satisfied desire. 
The morality of an act is determined by its aptness 
to bring about the painlessness of life, which consti- 
tutes pleasure. Knowledge is the highest pleasure. 
The highest good is attained by restraining desire 
within the limits in which it can be satisfied. 

81. Estimate or Epicurrantsm.—(1) The Epi- 
eurean philosophy of nature has all the defects of 
the atomism of Democritus. (2) Epicurean ethics is 
utilitarian, since it reduces good and evil to pleasure 
and pain. Inits own time it made a practical appeal 
to a large class of people, owing principally to the 
social misery induced by the absolutistie State. (3) 
The tendencies of the time and the misconceptions of 
the disciples and successors of Epicurus led to a 
form of doctrine and practice that brought the 
system into discredit from which it never quite 
recovered. 

82. The Sceptic Schools.—(1) The ScuHoou or 
Pyrruo (360-270) existed but a short time and had 
little influence. Pyrrho taught that it is impossible 
to attain certitude, and that, in consequence, it is 
necessary to abstain from all judgment concerning 
things. Happiness consists in this equanimity, or 
indifference to all things. (2) The Mipptz Acapemy, 
founded by Arcesiiaus (315-240), taught that it is 
even impossible to know that nothing can be known. 
(3) The Txuirp or New Acapemy, founded by 
Carneabes (213-129), opposed all dogmatism, espe- 
cially that of the Stoics, and taught that conduct 
must be founded on probabilities. 

According to the view of the Sceptical Schools, the 
sole purpose of philosophy is to procure the happi- 
ness of the individual, which consists in tranquillity 
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of mind. They not only deny the possibility of at- 
taining certainty, but also declare it unnecessary for 
the attainment of happiness. 

83. The Peripatetic School, which claimed to de- 
rive its tenets from Aristotle, occupied for a period 
of two centuries an inconspicuous place in the his- 
tory of philosophy. Srraton of Lampsacus (d. 
270), its leading representative, developed a system 
of pantheistic naturalism. 


II. Tse Ecrectric Scnoots (150 B.C.—A.D. 100.) 


84. General Characteristics —(1) The Eclecticism 
of this period owed its development to the common 
doctrines of the preceding schools, to their possess- 
ing in Athens a common center, and to the Sceptic 
view that all the teachings of the preceding schools 
probably are true. (2) The Hclectics of this period 
are inclined to accept all doctrines which contribute 
to the realization of the practical aims of life. An 
inner voice speaking to the conscience of man was 
the standard by which they tested philosophical 
teaching. (3) The Roman Government endowed 
chairs of philosophy, and lectures were open to the 
public. 

85. Stoics—Srneca (A.D. 4-65), Epicrerus (first 
century) and Marcus Avuretius (A.D. 120-180) were 
the main representatives of Stoic Eclecticism. (1) 
Seneca’s philosophy is materialistic pantheism. The 
soul is an efflux of the divinity, which has a care for 
all things. There is in man a constant opposition be- 
tween mind and sense; hence the necessity of self- 
discipline. Seneca frequently speaks of death, 
which, he says, is to be awaited with fearless indif- 
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ference. Virtue is the only good. Like the Stoies, 
he justifies suicide. (2) Epictetus, the slave phi- 
losopher, regards philosophy rather as a comfort 
than as a science. He speaks of divine Providence, 
and commends purity, submission, and the forgive- 
ness of injuries. The main feature of his philosophy 
is the emphasis he lays on the power of the will, and 
the distinction he draws between the things which 
are within our command and those which are beyond 
our control. Happiness in his view is independence 
from external things. (3) The Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius removed the sterner aspects of Stoicism 
and gave it an appeal which not even Epictetus had 
been able to impart. ‘‘To reverence the gods and 
to help men’’ is his summary of a good life. Thus, 
Stoicism became for the Hclectics entirely a phi- 
losophy of deliverance. 

86. The Academy.—The Eclecticism of the Acad- 
emy goes back to Puzo or Larissa (d. 80 B.C.) and 
to Antiocuus (d. 68 B.C.). Cicero (d. 43 B.C.), 
their best-known follower, began as a theoretical 
sceptic and ended as a practical dogmatist. He holds 
that there is no absolute certitude, and that the rela- 
tive certitude which we have is ultimately based 
upon our ethical consciousness. He is convinced of 
the existence of God (which he proves by the teleo- 
logical argument), of the immortality of the soul and 
of the freedom of the will. His ethics contains no 
new principle. 

87. Peripatetics.— The Peripatetics commented 
on and spread the writings of Aristotle. (1) THxo- 
PHRASTUS (375-288 B.C.) was the immediate succes- 
sor of Aristotle as head of the Peripatetic School, 


which he directed for thirty-four years. He ‘ not 


ae 
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a creative mind. From the meager fragments which 

are extant of his writings, it appears that his prin- 
cipal care was to complete and formulate in more 
precise terms the philosophy of Aristotle. He mini- 
mizes the distinction between the spiritual and the 
material. (2) Anpronicus oF Ruopes was head of 
the Peripatetic School in Athens from 60-40 B.C. 
His chief title to fame is his complete edition of 
Aristotle’s works, which he prepared in collabora- 
tion with Tyrannion, the grammarian. This edition 
included commentaries, and arranged the writings 
of Aristotle in the order which is still followed to- 
day. (3) AtexanpEeR or ApHRoprsia, who taught in 
Athens from A.D. 198-211, is the most celebrated of 
the ancient commentators on Aristotle. Much as 
he disclaims it, he sometimes deviates from Aris- 
totle. Thus, he teaches that the universals are mere 
concepts; that the active intellect (nous povetikos) 
is identical with the divinity; that the soul ceases 
with death; that the freedom of the will excludes the 
Providence of God. The passive intellect of Aris- 
totle (nous pathetikos) becomes for Alexander the 
nous eptktetos—a term which was afterwards 
translated intellectus acquisitus. Alexander’s doc- 
trine exercised a great influence upon the Arabian 
philosophers and the Alexandrists of the Renais- 
sance. 


II. Tue New Scepticism 


88. Scepticism.—The culmination of the Eclectic 
movement was scepticism. ANESIDEMUS, who taught 
at Alexandria just before the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, held that there is no criterion of truth, 
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because all representations are relative. Sextus 
Emptricus (second century of our era) is a Sceptie, 
who regaras everything as undecided. The true Scep- 
tic, he holds, must assert nothing about objects; he 
may only describe how they affect him. In practical 
matters he does everything which is required by the 
eustoms of the country, but he will be careful not 
to say that anything is intrinsically good or bad. 
There is no criterion of truth, and there are no 
means of demonstration. This is an attitude of com- 
plete scepticism, both in theory and in practice. 


CHAPTER III 
THE THEOCENTRIC PERIOD 


89. General Characteristics—The despair of ob- 
taining certitude and happiness by natural means, 
which marks the close of the preceding period, re- 
sulted in a philosophical reaction, which sought in 
a divine principle that certitude which even the 
sceptic mind craved, but could not give. This reac- 
tion was favored by the shifting of the center of 
philosophical studies to Alexandria, where Greek 
thought came under the influence of Oriental mysti- 
cism, and by the introduction of exotic cults into the 
Roman Empire. In this way Greek philosophy in- 
directly came under the influence of Oriental reli- 
gions and ethics. This religious reaction introduced 
into Greek philosophy ecstatic and mystical intui- 
tions of God as the source of certitude and happi- 
ness, and an exaggerated transcendence of God, 
which made necessary a series of intermediaries 
through which God acts on man and on the universe. 
Neo-Platonism is the leading philosophy of this 
period. It is an extensive and complete system. It 
possesses a remarkable coherence and convergence 
of doctrine, and extends over a period of three cen- 
turies. Neo-Platonism attempted in vain to assimi- 
late certain Christian ideas into the pagan concep- 
tion of the world at the very time when Christian 
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thinkers were incorporating into the beginnings of 
Christian philosophy whatever fragments of truth 
became known to them in pagan philosophy. 


§ 1. THE SYSTEMS WHICH PREPARED 
NEO-PLATONISM 


90. Greek Philosophy.—The revival of the ancient 
doctrine that religious inspiration is a source of 
knowledge brought about the rise of Nro-PyrHac- 
OREANISM. This philosophy taught that purificatory 
rites prepare man for communication with God, 
which is effected by means of divination. God is 
transcendent to such a degree that man is unable to 
know His will by any other means. Demons and 
lesser gods mediate between God and man. 

PuuTarcH oF CumrongA (A.D. 40-120), CrELsus 
(2nd century), and Pssupo-Hermes TRISMEGISTUS 
were the chief representatives of this School. (1) 
PuutarcH holds that an immediate communion of 
God with ‘‘man despoiled of himself’’ supplies the in- 
sufficiency of reason. Demons, who are intermediate 
between God and man, are the ministers of Divine 
Providence. Plutarch is convinced of personal im- 
mortality and metempsychosis. (2) Crnsus based 
his justification of polytheism on the doctrine of 
Albinus, that the gods do not act immediately on 
matter. Miracles are impossible, because the laws 
of nature, being founded on the essence of matter, 
do not admit of exceptions. Hence he concludes that 
the proofs adduced for the divine character of Chris- 
tianity are invalid. The Logos Alethes (True 
Word) is the principal philosophical work of Celsus. 
Origen refuted the attacks of Celsus upon Chris- 
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tianity. (3) The writings transmitted over the 
name of Hermes Trismecistus originated in the first 
or the third century of the Christian era. They com- 
bine Platonic and Pythagorean doctrines in the en- 
deavor to defend Egyptian polytheism against the 
growing influence of Christianity. According to 
these writings God creates the nous, and the latter 
creates the human soul. These writings have nu- 
merous points of contact with The Shepherd of 
Hermas. They influenced the nous doctrine of the 
Arabian philosophers of the Middle Ages. 

91. Greek-Jewish Philosophy. — The Hellenistic 
Jews regarded Greek philosophy as an aid to the 
understanding of the Old Testament. The allegorical 
interpretation of the Old Testament by certain Jews 
is due to their desire of finding in it the ideas they 
took over from Greek philosophy. Following the 
expansion of the Roman Empire, an extensive con- 
tact began to be established between the East and 
the West from the second century of the Christian 
era. Egyptian scholars attempted to reconcile 
Greek philosophy with the Old Testament. The 
many Jews resident in Egypt could not well isolate 
themselves from the religious influences which sur- 
rounded them. The Sadducees and Hssenes in 
Palestine were evidently swayed by Greek thought. 
The rabbis exaggerated the transcendence of God 
by hypostatizing divine symbols and attributes into 
agents of communication, and by overstressing the 
ministry of angels. A few of the inspired writers 
of the Old Testament accommodated themselves to 
Greek modes of thought and expression. 

Puito (about 20 B.C.-A.D. 40) was a native of 
Alexandria and a member of a wealthy and influen- 
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tial priestly family. During the reign of Caligula 
he headed a delegation of Jews, who vainly ap- 
pealed to the Emperor for a cessation of the anti- 
Jewish fanaticism fomented by the Roman gover- 
nor.’ Philo regarded Greek philosophy as an adul- 
terated form of the doctrines of the Old Testament. 
To justify this assumption in the face of Greek 
polytheism, he was obliged to interpret the Scrip- 
tures allegorically. God is transcendent to such a 
degree that He is inconceivable and ineffable. Mat- 
ter, which is eternal, is the principle of imperfection 
and limitation, because it is irreconcilable with the 
nature of God. God acts upon the world through 
the dynameis. They are exemplar forms (Plato) 
and immanent principles of activity (Stoicism). 
They are identical with the angels of the Old Testa- 
ment and with the demons of popular Greek religion. 
They are distinct from God, for they are immanent 
in a world essentially distinct from God. They are 
emanations from God, and therefore divine. The 
human soul is a divine principle (angel, demon) in 
a state of unnatural union with the body. Because 
of the fetters of the body, man cannot know God 
as He is in Himself. The more man detaches him- 
self from the body, the more he progresses in science 
and virtue. By a kind of supernatural illumination 
God manifests Himself to man as He is in Himself. 
In this state ecstasy supplants human conscious- 
ness. All men can know God in this manner. 
Historical Position—Philo’s attempt to fuse the 
doctrines of the Old Testament with Platonism re- 
sulted in a falsification of revelation. The entire 


1 EvusEsius, Hist. Eccl., II, 4, 2 sq.; 17, 1, Hrpron., De Vir, Iilus., 
tile 
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speculative doctrine of Philo is false. Philo’s Alle- 
gories of the Law exerted a marked influence on 
the allegorical exegesis of the Jews and Gnostics, 
and on the emanative? pantheism of the Neo- 
Platonists. 


§ 2. NEO-PLATONISM 


92. General Characteristics—(1) Neo-Platonism 
is an original syncretism of various systems of phi- 
losophy. Its exponents claimed that it was a resto- 
ration of the metaphysics of Plato, but it is much 
more than this. For they drew on Plato, the Neo- 
Pythagoreans, Stoies, and Aristoteleans as well as 
on Plato. (2) There were three phases of Neo- 
Platonism: the philosophical period of the third cen- 
tury, with Plotinus as its leading representative; the 
religious period of the fourth and fifth century, with 
Iamblichus as its outstanding personality; and the 
commenting period, with Proclus as the dominating 
figure. (38) The chief features of Neo-Platonism are 
dualism, including the doctrine that matter is essen- 
tially evil, the emanation of all things from the rea- 
son of God, redemption by emancipation from mat- 
ter, and the final absorption of the human into the 
divine reason by continuous contemplation. (4) The 
Neo-Platonists knew and opposed Christianity. 


I. Tse Primosopuicat PERIop 


93. Ammonius Saccas (about 175-242).— Am- 
monius is the founder of Neo-Platonism. Porphyry 


2 Emanation is a process of becoming in which the product is 
one with the principle of its origin. 
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says * that he was the son of Christian parents, but 
that philosophy led him back to the gods of Greece. 
When Plotinus heard Ammonius for the first time, 
he exclaimed: ‘‘This is my man.’’ He became go 
attached to Ammonius that he remained his disciple 
throughout his life. Origen was also a pupil of Am- 
monius. The principal teaching of Ammonius seems 
to have been that the One transcends the world and 


_ the divine intellect. 


94. Plotinus (205-270). — Lirr. — Plotinus was 
born at Leucopolis in Egypt. After the death of 
Ammonius, whose disciple he was for eleven years, 
he followed the Roman armies to Persia for the pur- 
pose of studying the philosophy of the Persians and 
Indians. When this attempt failed, he settled in 
Rome, teaching philosophy to the end of his life. 
His auditors included persons from all ranks of 
society; even the Emperor Gallienus and the Em- 
press came to hear him. He owed his success to 
his extensive knowledge, his original thought, his 
interesting discourse, and his earnest and religious 
personality. His pupil Porphyry published his 
manuscripts under the title of Hnneads. 

95. PuHitosopuy.—The world is an eternal process 
of the devolution of the highest principle, passing 
through the phases of the One, Intelligence, the 
world-soul, and matter. The One is identical with 
God, who has neither intelligence nor will nor any 
other attributes; for such attributes would introduce 
a dualism, and hence an imperfection into God. The 
Intelligence is caused by the One, and in its turn 
eauses the world-soul. The world-soul causes mat- 
ter, and unites with it to constitute corporeal beings 

1 Eusesius, Hist. Eccl., VI, 19, 7. 
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by becoming its form. Matter is the first and essen- 
tial evil. There is no contradiction in the theory that 
matter is the end of the process of emanation, Ploti- 
nus claims, for every process of causation implies 
devolution. 

The souls of men pre-exist in the world-soul until 
the necessity of cosmic becoming requires their 
union with matter. Only those souls which at the 
moment of death are no longer attached to sensi- , 
bility, return after death to their primitive state. 
All other souls undergo a process of transmigration. 
Hence the purpose of life is the return of the soul 
to God. The knowledge from which virtue results 
is independent of experience and sensibility; hence 
virtue consists in detachment from the sensible. 
There are three stages of knowledge: the knowledge 
of the ideas, the contemplation of the intelligible 
world by union with the Intelligence, and the con- 
templation of the One, in which the soul is elevated 
above consciousness and change into eestasy, and 
in which it loses itself in God. Since ecstatic union 
with God is the end of man, philosophy is essentially 
religious. 

96. HistorrcaL Posrrion. — The philosophy of 
Plotinus is mystical pantheism, and therefore in- 
compatible with Christianity. His great synthetical 
power and his elevated moral tone make Plotinus 
stand out as the leading figure in the last period of 
Greek philosophy. In teaching that the ideas inhere 
in an intellect, he corrected Plato; but he erred in 
overstressing the Platonic doctrine of the participa- 
tion of being by emanation. He falsely asserted 
that the intuition of God is possible by natural 
means. The influence of Plotinus was far-reaching, 
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not only upon his contemporaries, but also upon the 
Arabian thinkers, and through them upon the Latin 
philosophers of the West in the Middle Ages. 

97. Porphyry (about 232-303).—Porphyry, who 
was born in Syria, was the most notable disciple of 
Plotinus. Besides editing the Enneads, he system- 
atized the doctrines of Plotinus in a treatise entitled 
““Aphormai pros ta noeta’’ (Sententie ad intelligi- 
bilia ducentes). He laid much stress upon corporal 
mortification for the purpose of detaching the soul 
from the sense world. His emphasis on religious 
and ascetic practices for the attainment of the mys- 
tie union of the soul with God marks the transition 
from Plotinus to Iamblichus. However, he was a 
bitter enemy of Christianity. Porphyry was the 
first Neo-Platonic commentator on Aristotle. His 
Introduction to the Categories of Aristotle was 
widely studied and commented on by Neo-Platonic 
philosophers, and it gave rise to the controversy 
about the universals in the early Middle Ages. 


If. Tue Rewicious Prriop 


98. Iamblichus (d. about 330).—F ailing to estab- 
lish contact with the Divinity by means of the mystic 
contemplation advocated by Plotinus, his followers 
sought to attain the same end by means of magical 
practices. Thus, the Syrian School of Neo-Plato- 
nism came into existence. Iamblichus, its founder and 
head, was a disciple of Porphyry, and established 
a Neo-Platonic School in his native Celo-Syria. He 
transformed Neo-Platonism into a sort of dogmatics 
of polytheism, by means of which both the learned 
and the political enemies of Christianity, such as the 
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Emperor Julian, hoped to revive the decadent pagan 
religion. Iamblichus multiplied the emanations of 
Plotinus, and identified them with the gods of pagan 
mythology. He regarded pagan myths and cults as 
symbolic expressions of philosophical doctrines. 
Faith in the gods, he says, moves them to communi- 
cate to man miraculous powers, divine knowledge, 
and the intelligence of secret symbols, by means of 
which they hold communion with him. 


TI. Tue Commentine PERIop 


99. General Characteristics—Commentaries take 
the place of creative work. When the Emperors 
prohibited the superstitious practices of the later 
Neo-Platonists, these philosophers reverted to 
Plato and Aristotle, without however abandoning 
Neo-Platonism. Constantinople, Athens and Alex- 
andria are the centers of philosophical studies. 

100. The School of Constantinople—The Emper- 
ors endeavored to make Constantinople a rival of 
Alexandria as a scientific center. THEmisTius 
(fourth century), one of the great pagan commen- 
tators on Aristotle, is the principal representative 
of this School. He claims that the philosophy of 
Plato is substantially identical with that of Aristotle, 
and notes more than 300 points of agreement be- 
tween Christian doctrine and Greek philosophy. 
Christian influences, however, gave to Constanti- 
nople what eminence it had in philosophy. ; 

101. The School of Athens.—(1) Oxritcry.—The 
decadence of pagan philosophy was hastened by the 
spread of Christianity, by the work of Christian 
thinkers (Clement of Alexandria), and by the pro- 
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hibition of the superstitious practices of the Neo- 
Platonists by the Emperors. At the same time, a 
natural revulsion in Athens against the magical rites 
of lamblichus resulted in a reversion to Plotinus. 
This is the last phase of Greek philosophy. 

(2) PrrncrpaL PHiLosopHEers.—Procius (410-85) 
was born in Constantinople, and studied in Alexan- 
dria and Athens. From 438 until his death he was 
head of the School of Athens. He is entirely de- 
pendent on Plotinus in teaching the triadic progres- 
sion and progressive devolution of the emanations. 
Besides systematizing Neo-Platonism, Proclus wrote 
treatises on Plato, upon which the Arabian philoso- 
phers and the Schoolmen mainly depended for their 
knowledge of Plato. He is also the author of ‘‘ Kight- 
een Proofs Against the Christians,’’ in which his 
principal teaching is the eternity of the world. 
Srup.ictus, of whose life little is known, also be- 
longed to the School of Athens. He maintains the 
substantial agreement of the philosophy of Plato 
with that of Aristotle. He left Athens with the 
other members of the school when it was closed. 

(3) Enp oF THE ScHoou.—In the year 529 Em- 
peror Justinian closed the School of Athens by im- 
perial decree, because the pagan doctrines taught in 
it were not in agreement with the convictions of the 
pupils, who were for the most part Christians. 
Thereupon a group of philosophers belonging to this 
School, Simplicius and Damascius among their num- 
ber, emigrated to Persia, where they lived at the 
court of King Chosroes Nishirwan, who was a friend 
and protector of Greek culture. The Persian mind, 
however, was not receptive for Greek philosophy. 
In 533, when the king concluded a treaty of peace 
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with Justinian, they returned to Greece and con- 
tinued to teach privately. 

102. The School of Alexandria—Ammonius Her- 
mim (third century) interpreted Aristotle in the 
sense of Neo-Platonism. He had many Christian 
pupils, and was careful not to offend their Faith. 
One of the interesting problems which he treats is 
the conciliation of the foreknowledge of the gods 
with the free will of man and the efficacy of prayer. 

Joun Puimoponus (fifth-sixth century) was a 
Monophysite and tritheist. In his polemical treatise, 
On the Eternity of the World against Proclus, he 
explains that the world is not eternal, because it is 
subject to change; that matter is not eternal, because 
there is a first cause; and that the act of creation is 
eternal, but implies no change in God. In the trea- 
tise, The Arbiter, he identifies the concepts of nature 
and person, inferring that there is one nature in 
Christ, and that there are three natures in God. 

In the sixth century the Alexandrian School of 
Philosophy became entirely Christian. When the 
Arabs took Alexandria in 640, they burned its 
famous library. Alexandria now became a center of 
Arabian scholarship. OLympioporus THE YOUNGER 
is the last of the Neo-Platonists (sixth century). He 
lays stress on the system, has a theory of the vir- 
tues, and teaches a natural intuition of God. 

103. Decay of Roman Philosophy.—When Rome 
ceased to be the political capital of the world, her 
scientific prestige was lost. The fourth century pro- 
duced only insignificant treatises on logic and trans- 
lations from the Greek (Vecutrus Prmrextatus, 
Martius Victortnus). CHanciptus and Macrosrus 
(fifth century) wrote Platonic and Neo-Platonie 
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Ages. Marctanus Caretta and Bokrurius derived 
their ideas from Greek philosophy, but belong to the 
Middle Ages. 

Greek thought continued to influence Byzantine, 
Asiatic, and Western philosophy. Pssupo-Drony- 
stus transmitted Greek influences to Christian 
theology. 


Part II 
PATRISTIG= PHILOSOPHY 


INTRODUCTION 


104. Orientation. — Speculative science in this 
period was used for the defence of Christian dogma. 
Hence, philosophy came to be looked upon as a sec- 
ondary science. Its use was incidental, and polem- 
ical needs determined the choice of the philosophical 
problems which were studied. Patristic philosophy 
is a religious philosophy, for its orientation is -de- 
termined by the dogmas of the Church, and its only 
scope during this period was to serve as the ‘‘hand- 
maid of theology.’’ ; 

This Patristic principle that philosophy is the 
nandmaid of theology (philosophia est ancilla theo- 
logie), is grounded on Aristotle’s Metaphysics, II, 
2, 995b, 10 sqq. It is found either in sense or in 
terms in Philo, Clement of Alexandria, St. John 
Damascene, St. Gregory of Nazianzus, St. Peter 
Damian, Rupert of Deutz, Robert of Melun, and the 
Schoolmen generally. According to the Fathers, its 
meaning is: (a) that theology is a higher science 
than philosophy, because of its object, certitude, 
and value; (b) that philosophy prepares the way 
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(preambula) for theology by establishing on a ra- 
tional basis the presuppositions of revelation, and 
serves theology (pedissequa) by expressing the con- 
tent of revelation in scientific terms and casting its 
proof into scientific form, by arranging it system- 
atically, by showing that revelation does not contra- 
dict reason, and by drawing inferences from the data 
of revelation; (c) that in its own field philosophy, 
possessing its own object and method, is positively, 
but not negatively independent of theology. There 
ean be no contradiction between natural and super- 
natural truth, because God is the source of both. 

Among the typical problems studied both in phi- 
losophy and in theology during this period are the 
transcendence of God, creation, Providence, the es- 
sential dependence of man upon God, the distinction 
of soul and body, and personal immortality. 

105. General Tendencies.—Various tendencies of 
philosophical thought are found during the Patristic 
period: (1) the apologists of the second century list 
certain fundamental doctrines in which Christian 
and pagan philosophy agree, and others in which 
they differ; (2) the ecclesiastical writers of the sec- 
ond, third and fourth centuries show the possibility 
of expounding Christian dogma with the aid of 
Greek philosophy; (3) St. Augustine is the greatest 
exponent of the rational and superrational character 
of the Christian religion; (4) Patristic philosophy 
is not systematized. Philosophical work in this 
period was fragmentary and of an incidental nature. 
The acceptance of the dogmas of Christianity by all 
effected a certain unity of philosophical thought. 

To a certain degree the Fathers were under the 
influence of the Greek philosophical ideas which 
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pervaded the intellectual world in their time. They 
were eclectics in philosophy. Through Neo-Plato- 
nism, they were tributary to Plato’s ideal tendencies, 
which they endeavored to interpret in the spirit of 
Christian dogma. They also accepted detached 
ideas of Aristotle, though in general they distrusted 
his theology, physics, and psychology. 

106. Division.—Since the rise of theological con- 
troversies determined the orientation of Patristic 
philosophy, it may be divided into two periods: I. 
Ante-Nicene (—325); II. Post-Nicene Philosophy 
(fourth-seventh centuries). 

107. Sources. — Primary Sources: GoopsPEEn, 
Die altesten Apologeten (Gottingen, 1914); Mrens, 
Patrologia Greca et Latina; Die griechischen 
christlichen Schriftsteller, edited by the Prussian 
Academy of Sciences (Berlin, 1897—); Corpus 
Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, edited by 
the Vienna Academy of Sciences (Vienna, 1866—). 
Secondary Sources: Usrrwec, Grundriss der Ge- 
schichte der Philosophie, vol. II, 10th edition by 
BaumGartner (Berlin, 1915); Srdcxu, Geschichte 
der christlichen Philosophie zur Zeit der Kirchen- 
vater (Mainz, 1891). 


CHAPTER I 
ANTE-NICENE PHILOSOPHY 


108. Gnosticism. — Gnosticism, the principal 
heresy of the first three centuries, was connected 
with Greek philosophy by the solutions which it de- 
vised for the origin of evil and of the world in which 
evil exists. Neo-Platonic ideas linger in the view 
that the gnosis is a specifically religious form of 
knowledge, superior to revelation. Under the influ- 
ence of Philo, the Gnostics explained the origin of 
evil by the existence of two first principles: God is 
the principle of being and of the good; matter is the 
principle of evil. Under the influence of Plotinus, 
the Gnostics explained the origin of evil by the 
emanations of the divinity, resulting in less and less 
perfect eons. According to the latter view, the world 
is a mixture of the divine with matter. The consum- 
mation of all things is effected by the restoration 
of all (apokatastasis panton), the return of all things 
to their original state. The Gnostics had a penchant 
for the allegorical interpretation of Scripture. 

The School of Alexandria, with Clement of Alex- 
andria and Origen as its leading representatives, 
was the principal ante-Nicene philosophical oppo- 
nent of Gnosticism. Problems of natural theology, 
anthropology, and ethics occupied the foreground. 

109. Clement of Alexandria (b. 140/150; d. before 
215 /216).—Lirr.—Titus Flavius Clemens was born 
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in Athens of heathen parents. He was already an 
adult when he became a Christian. About the year 
180, he was a pupil of Pantenus in the Catechetical 
School of Alexandria. He became a priest, and later 
head of the school. During the persecution of Sev- 
erus he fled from Alexandria. The principal writ- 
ings of Clement are: A Hortatory Address to the 
Greeks; The Tutor; Miscellanies; Who Is the Rich 
Man That Is Saved? and Outlines. 

110. Puimosopuy.—Clement regards Greek phi- 
losophy as a gift of God to prepare the world for 
Christianity. Though Christian religious knowledge 
is based on faith, philosophy retains its value after 
revelation has been made. The true Christian 
gnosis, which Clement opposes to heretical Gnosti- 
cism, accepts revelation by an act of supernatural 
faith, and makes use of reason to investigate and in 
a measure to understand the object of faith. It 
aspires to a speculative knowledge of revelation for 
itself alone. It does the good for its own sake alone, 
and it seeks to extinguish all emotions. Like the 
Stoics, Clement divides the soul into two parts. He 
also teaches the creation of the world out of nothing. 

111. Historica Posrtron.—Clement is the first 
Christian scholar to make use of profane science on 
- principle for the purpose of understanding revela- 
tion. He prepared the way to Christianity for edu- 
eated pagans by stressing the value and importance 
of Greek philosophy. His theory of the Christian 
gnosis is a constructive criticism of the heretical 
gnosis. He insists that it is imperative for Chris- 
tians to acquire scientific knowledge and to be well 
grounded in philosophy in order to combat pagan 
attacks on Christianity, and to make Christian schol- 
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arship independent of pagan science. Olement’s 
formulation of the relations between philosophy and 
theology has become a universally accepted prin- 
ciple in Christian philosophy. St. Augustine’s view 
is foreshadowed in Clement’s view that God is not 
the author of evil, because evil is an action, not a 
substance. 

112. Origen (about 185-254) —Lirr.—Origen was 
born of Christian parents, probably in Alexandria. 
His father Leonidas died a victim of the anti-Chris- 
tian persecution in 202. In the Catechetical School 
of Alexandria Origen was a pupil of Clement. He 
also succeeded him as its head from 212 to 230. He 
studied Neo-Platonic philosophy under Ammonius 
Saccas. In the year 230 he was ordained priest with- 
out the knowledge of his bishop. On this account, 
and also because of some objectionable doctrines 
which he propounded, he was deposed from the 
priesthood. Thereupon he retired to Caesarea in 
Palestine and founded a school, which became almost 
as flourishing as that of Alexandria. During the 
persecution of Decius he was subjected to torture, 
and may have died from its effects. 

Because of the indomitable energy with which he 
applied himself to study, Origen was called by his 
contemporaries the ‘‘Man of Steel’? (Adamantinus). 
He is the most prolific writer of the ancient Church, 
and one of its greatest scholars. Origen’s principal 
writings are the Hexapla (parallel edition of the 
Hebrew text and Greek translations of the Old Tes- 
tament); Commentaries on the Old and the New 
Testament; Against Celsus (defence of Christianity 
against the True Word of Celsus) ; On the Principal 
Doctrines (dogmatiecs). 
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113. Pumosopuy.—(A) God.—Origen proves the 
existence of God from the existence and the beauty 
of the world. God is an absolute spirit, possessing 
the attributes of simplicity, immateriality, perfec- 
tion, and immutability. The order in the universe 
proves that there is only one God. The divine Logos 
created the world out of nothing. There is an in- 
finite number of worlds, for only on this supposition 
is God omnipotent. God’s goodness and love are 
the only motive of creation. 

B. The Soul.—Origen proves the spirituality of 
the soul by these arguments: (a) the object of 
knowledge is supersensible; (b) man knows God, 
who is a spirit; now like knows like. In the begin- 
ning God created all things, including all human 
souls. Before the soul was united with the body, it 
had a kind of spirit-body; for God alone is a pure 
spirit. In this pre-existent state the soul sinned. 
Thereupon matter, which hitherto had been quasi- 
spiritual, became corporeal, and the soul was united 
with a material body in punishment of its sin. 
Hence the present world is due rather to man’s 
abuse of his free will, than to the will of God. On 
tne relation of soul and body Origen gives two views. 
According to the first view, man has two souls, a 
spiritual and a material soul. The latter Origen 
ealls ‘‘flesh’’; its existence follows from the exist- 
ence in man of ‘‘the will of the flesh.’’? According 
to the second view, man has one soul. The conflict 
between the ‘‘flesh’’ and the ‘‘spirit’’ is due to the 
twofold object of knowledge—the sense good and the 
immaterial good. Origen inclines toward the latter 
view of the soul. Free will is given with the nature 
of man. Man distinguishes good from evil, and one 
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good from another; therefore, he has also the fac- 
ulty of striving after any one of these objects. The 
immortality of the soul follows from these reasons: 
(a) the soul participates in the intellectual light of 
God, that is, His nature, wisdom, and holiness; there- 
fore, it is immortal like God; (b) a being which is 
capable of knowing God cannot perish; (c) the soul 
is created after the image and likeness of God; there- 
fore, it is imperishable like God. 

C. Punishment. — All punishment is medicinal. 
When the soul which is united with the body has 
atoned for its sins, it will return to its original state. 
Some souls are redeemed in this world; others in the 
world to come—in hell. When the soul is redeemed, 
it is united again with its spiritualized body. Hayvy- 
ing returned to God, man may sin again, in which 
ease the cycle of punishment, redemption, and puri- 
fication is repeated. At the end of the world the 
universe will be transfigured into a state analogous 
to that of the risen body (Neo-Platonie cycle). 

D. Errors.—Origen’s principal errors are: the 
eternity and necessity of creation; the gradation of 
spirits due to sin; the pre-existence of souls; the 
unnatural and punitive union of soul and body; and 
the restoration of all things (apokatastasis panton). 
Origen’s errors were hardly due to malice. He 
erred, but kept the Faith. His writings were used 
alike by friend and foe. 


CHAPTER II 
POST-NICENE PHILOSOPHY 


114, St. Augustine.—Lirr.—Augustine was born 
on November 13, 354, at Tagaste in Numidia, and 
died as Bishop of Hippo on August 28, 430. His 
father was a pagan, but Monica, his Christian 
mother, had Augustine enrolled among the catechu- 
mens. In 371 he became a teacher of rhetoric in 
Carthage, and three years later joined the Mani- 
cheans in the same city. In 383 he went to Rome 
to open a school of oratory, but within a short time 
he was appointed a teacher of rhetoric in Milan, 
which was superseding Rome as the seat of govern- 
ment and the center of culture. In Milan, Augustine 
turned from the Manichxans to the Neo-Platonists, 
but neither with them did he find the truth he craved. 
He began to read Holy Scripture with a mind that 
was willing to be led, but with a heart which was 
attached to the world by every fiber. From the 
Scripture he now learned the two great truths, that 
Christ is our Saviour, and that it is His grace which 
gives the victory over the world. Augustine then 
went to Simplicianus, who in 397 succeeded St. 
Ambrose as Archbishop of Milan, and inquired what 
he must do in order to walk in the way of Christ. 
After a long struggle he quietly resigned his posi- 
tion as a teacher of rhetoric, and presented himself 
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to the archbishop as a candidate for baptism. St. 
Ambrose directed his instruction in the Faith, and 
baptized him on Holy Saturday in the year 387. 
In the following year Augustine returned to Carth- 
age. He was ordained priest at Hippo in 391, con- 
secrated coadjutor-bishop in 395, and installed as 
Bishop of Hippo in 396. He governed the diocese 
until his death. As Bishop of Hippo, St. Augustine 
lived a sort of community life with his priests. He 
preached frequently, had a special care for the poor, 
and used his leisure time for literary work.’ 

The principal philosophical writings of St. Augus- 
tine are: De Apto et Pulchro (not extant); Contra 
Academicos; De Vita Beata; De Ordine; De Immor- 
talitate Anime; De Quantitate Anime (on the 
relation of soul and body); De Libero Arbitrio. Of 
his theological works the following are the most 
important for philosophy: De Vera Religione; Con- 
fessiones; De Ciitate Dei; Retractationes. 

115. Sr. AuacustingE anp GreEeK PHILosopHy.—St. 
Augustine had an extensive knowledge of the an- 
cient systems of philosophy, and the Middle Ages 
owed their own knowledge of them largely to him. 
The importance which he attached to dialectics for 
the explanation of the Scripture influenced the 
Schoolmen in their valuation of Aristotle’s logic. 
St. Augustine was especially well acquainted with 
the writings of Plotinus and Porphyry, which he 
studied in Milan. He esteemed Plato very highly, 
but probably knew most of his writings only through 
Neo-Platonie sources. He cites Aristotle only three 


1The account of St. Augustine’s conversion given above is taken 
from his Confessiones, book VIII. For a complete list of his works 
see The Catholic Encyclopedia, II, 89 sq. 
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times, and does not seem to know his system.?- From 
Neo-Platonism St. Augustine derived much of his 
psychology, his introspective method of research, 
his excessive distinction between the sensible and 
the supersensible, and certain doctrines about God. 
But he is not for this reason a Neo-Platonic philoso- 
pher, for in his hands Neo-Platonism loses its spe- 
cific character and adapts itself to his genius. He 
rejects explicitly polytheism, the eternity of the 
world, metempsychosis, and especially the doctrine 
of fatalistie pantheism. He bends many theories 
attributed to Plato to the needs of his new theology. 

116. Pumosopuy. — St. Augustine’s philosophy 
centers about God: ‘*‘. . . eum philosophis habenda 
est conlatio; quorum ipsum nomen... amorem 
sapientie profitetur. Porro si sapientia deus est 

. verus philosophus est amator dei.’’* St. Au- 
gustine’s philosophy is an intimate fusion of intel- 
lectualism and mysticism. He states the relation 
of philosophy to revelation by saying that reason 
establishes the basis of faith, as it proves the exist- 
ence and infallibility of revelation. Revelation, on 
the other hand, gives us knowledge of truths which 
reason could not even suspect. 

117. (A) God.—St. Augustine proves the existence 
of God from the contingence of the world, from the 
order in the universe, from the testimony of con- 
sciousness, from the universal consent of mankind, 
and—his favorite proof—from the character of 
necessity and immutability which attaches to our 
concepts and to the first principles of thought and 


20Of Aristotle he says: ‘‘Aristoteles, Platonis discipulus, vir ex- 
cellentis ingenii et eloquio Platoni quidem impar, sed multos facile 
superans’’ (De Civitate Det, III, 12). 

3 De Civitate Dei, VIII, 1. 
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of ethics. Unity, perfection, infinity, eternity, and 
simplicity are attributes of God. Against Neo- 
Platonism, St. Augustine holds that creation cannot 
be from eternity. Against the Manicheans, he main- 
tains that God is one, good, and infinitely perfect. 
In asserting that man is incapable of comprehending 
God and that God is above the categories, he modi- 
fied Alexandrian views in an anti-pantheistic sense. 

(B) Theory of Exemplarism.—God planned the 
universe, as an artisan plans his work. He knows 
all possible essences and their relation to His own 
infinite essence, of which they are imperfect imita- 
tions. The divine idea is the standard of the truth 
and the goodness of the creature. The divine ideas 
are the ultimate foundation of all contingent being, 
of its intelligibility, and of the certitude of human 
knowledge. The identification of the ideas with God 
corrects Plato’s view that they have separate exist- 
ence, and the Neo-Platonic view that they are a 
devolution of the One. 

(C) The World.—In the beginning of time God 
created the world. Some things were created in 
their specific nature, others in their rationes semi- 
nales. The rationes seminales are a group of active 
principles, which God put into matter when He 
created it. They are formed according to the ex- 
emplar ideas, which correspond to material essences. 
In favorable circumstances they developed in mat- 
ter, and thus living beings and many other objects 
in the world originated. There are as many rationes 
seminales as there are natural species of living 
beings.* 

(D) The Soul.—The soul is a spiritual, immortal 

#See Woops, Augustine and Evolution (New York, 1925). 
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substance. (1) It is spiritual, because it has the 
power of perfect reflection and is present entire in 
every part of the body. The latter proof develops 
an idea of Plotinus. (2) The soul is immortal, be- 
cause it is spiritual and participates in eternal, 
immutable truths. (3) As to the origin of the soul, 
St. Augustine hesitates between traducianism and 
creationism. Soul and body are two substances. 
(4) In the process of knowledge the intellect is illu- 
minated by God: God is the sun of the soul, the light 
of our intelligence, the interior teacher of the soul. 
According to the view of most historians of philos- 
ophy of the present day, St. Augustine taught that 
intellectual cognition is effected by divine illumina- 
tion of the human intellect, and in no wise is the 
effect of the action of objects upon the senses. This 
must be maintained at least with regard to the 
species intelligibiles of the first principles of thought, 
being, and ethics. (5) The primacy of the will fol- 
lows from its control of the intelligence and of the 
inner sense, and from the necessity of good will for 
the acquisition of wisdom by means of the ratio 
superior. The mysteries of our Faith are accepted 
as true only by the intervention of the will. Con- 
sciousness and moral responsibility prove the free- 
dom of the will. 

(E) Ethics——Union with God is the last end and 
the supreme happiness of man. It is effected by the 
beatific vision, which is a supernatural state. Evil 
is not a substance, but the lack of moral good. 
Henee, evil has a deficient (causa deficiens), but not 
an efficient cause (causa efficiens). Everything is 
good in so far as it is. The intrinsic distinction he- 
tween moral good and evil is founded on the divine 
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exemplarism. Moral evil is against nature, and 
hence against God, because it deprives nature of that 
to which it has a right. 

118. Hisrortcan Posrrron.—Among St. Augus- 
tine’s original contributions to philosophy is the 
doctrine that human consciousness, certain of its own 
existence, is the surest foundation of knowledge. St. 
Augustine possessed an unsurpassed skill, keenness, 
and penetration in the observation and analysis of 
psychological phenomena. The doctrine of divine 
exemplarism is a correction of Plato’s theory of the 
ideas. Christian philosophy and theology have re- 
ceived from the genius of St. Augustine more nu- 
merous and more profound contributions to the 
specifically Christian concept of God, the human 
soul, and the end and duty of man, than from any 
other single mind. Scholasticism is largely a sys- 
tematization of the ideas of St. Augustine according 
to the method of Aristotle. The early Schoolmen, 
especially, drew from the writings of St. Augustine 
what they had of the spirit and content of ancient 
philosophy. 

119. Nemesius (fourth century), Bishop of Emesa 
in Phenicia, wrote the earliest Christian anthro- 
pology, entitled On the Nature of Man. His philos- 
ophy is principally Neo-Platonic. He teaches that 
the soul is a complete, essentially active, spiritual 
substance. All souls were created by God simul- 
taneously in the beginning. It is difficult to reconcile 
the statement of Nemesius, that the soul is united 
with the body into one substance (the substance of 
man), with his theses that it does not undergo any 
change, and that it is in itself a complete substance. 
He illustrates his meaning by saying that the soul 
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is in the body as the sunlight is in the atmosphere. 
The soul is present entire in every part of the body. 
In sleep it separates itself from the body, but does 
not leave it entirely. Intellectual cognition is remi- 
niscence. Since God has endowed man with intellect, 
He has given him also a free will. 

120. Pseudo-Dionysius.—History.—The writings 
of Pseudo-Dionysius, the authenticity of which was 
contested from the beginning, probably originated in 
Syria. They are mentioned for the first time in a 
letter of Bishop Innocentius of Maronia, reporting 
a conference which took place in Constantinople in 
531-533, and they originated toward the close of the 
fifth century. Their purpose is to utilize Neo-Pla- 
tonism for Christian philosophy and theology. They 
gained prestige through the recommendation of sev- 
eral Popes. Their spuriousness was first recognized 
by Laurentius Valla, and later proved by Morin. 
From this time their influence rapidly waned. Al- 
bert the Great, St. Thomas, and others commented 
on them. 

121. PHimosopHy.—The mystical union of the soul 
with God is the central theme of the philosophy of 
Pseudo-Dionysius. God has all the perfections of 
creatures: He is goodness, beauty, power, and unity. 
Because of His transcendence, God is to a certain 
degree ineffable, obscure, and not-being (Plotinus). 
All things are effusions of God, just as light is an 
effusion of the sun. God’s Providence extends to all 
things. Between God and man there is a hierarchy 
of celestial spirits (treatise on The Celestial Hier- 
archy), of which the ecclesiastical hierarchy is a 
copy (treatise on The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy). 
God is also the purpose of all things. He draws 
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them to Himself. “Having descended into the crea- 
ture, the good returns to God. This return is re- 
garded by some historians as deification, by others 
as the vision of God. 

Pseudo-Dionysius is largely dependent on Proclus, 
whose pupil he may have been in Athens. This is 
probable because of the literary and doctrinal coin- 
cidences in their works. Thus, he teaches the return 
of the creature to God, and avoids concrete terms 
in determining the nature of God. He finds the cul- 
mination of human knowledge in the mystical intu- 
ition of God, in which the soul is passive. But the 
mysticism of Pseudo-Dionysius is supernatural, and 
therefore Christian. Though his expressions at 
times lend themselves to pantheistic interpretation, 
he is not a pantheist, because he distinguishes God 
and the creature as two different beings. 

122. Histortcat Posttion.—For the Middle Ages 
Pseudo-Dionysius was one of the principal sources 
of Neo-Platonism. Copies of the Pseudo-Dionysian 
writings were known in the West in the eighth cen- 
tury. Pope Paul I sent a copy of them to King 
Pepin; Adrian I sent them to the Abbey of St. Denis. 
Louis the Fair also possessed them. Scotus Eriu- 
gena translated them into Latin, and commented on 
them in a pantheistic sense. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury they were translated by Robert Grosseteste. 
Maximus Confessor was one of the earliest students 
and imitators of Pseudo-Dionysius. 


Part III 
MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY? 


INTRODUCTION 


123. In so far as Medieval Philosophy is of im- 
portance for the history of Western thought, it com- 
prises Scholasticism and certain Arabian and He- 
brew philosophies. Scholasticism is a general term, 
including both Scholastic philosophy and Scholastic 
theology. Taking the Aristotelean conception of 
philosophy as a standard, Scholastic philosophy is a 
scientific explanation of the universe through its 
ultimate causes. Scholastic theology, on the other 
hand, is a scientific exposition of divine revelation. 
Therefore, Scholastic philosophy and Scholastic 
theology are not identical; they have different 
formal, and for the most part different material 
objects. 

If a true definition, as Aristotle says, expresses 
the nature of the thing defined, Scholasticism can be 
defined only by summarizing its doctrines. 


1See especially Dz Wutr, Histoire de la Philosophie Médiévale 
(5th ed., 2 vols., Louvain, 1925; English translation, New York, 
1926). 
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As Du Cange shows in his dictionary of medieval 
Latin, the term schvlasticus—which is the immediate 
ancestor of the English words ‘‘scholastic’’ and 
‘‘scholasticism’’ — had two principal meanings. 
Firstly, it was the honorable name given to the head 
of a school. As education in the Middle Ages was 
entirely in the hands of the clergy, the name scho- 
lasticus was an ecclesiastical dignity. The heads of 
the medieval schools were not only versed in the 
liberal arts (the triviwm and quadrivium), but also 
in philosophy and theology in so far as they were 
developed in their time. Hence they were men of 
culture and learning. Secondly, the name scholas- 
ticus was used in a wider sense as a title of honor 
given to scholars generally. In the age of the Re- 
naissance the Humanists, ignorant of the doctrines 
and of the very nature of Scholasticism, converted 
this title of honor into an opprobrious name. They 
applied it to medieval philosophers and theologians 
in the sense of sciolist, sophist, and quibbler. 

Possessing its own methods and principles, Scho- 
lastic philosophy was from the twelfth century dis- 
tinguished from Scholastic theology as a distinct 
science. Yet it had both doctrinal and material 
relations with theology. Its doctrinal relation to 
theology consisted in its subordination to theology 
in the sense of the Patristic principle, that philoso- 
phy is the handmaid of theology. Its material re- 
lation to theology consisted in the fact that certain 
problems studied in Scholastic philosophy origi- 
nated in theological discussions. 

124, Division.—Medieval philosophy may be di- 
vided into four periods: I. The Period of Prepara- 
tion (ninth to twelfth centuries); II. The Classical 
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Age (thirteenth century) ; III. The Period of Deca- 
dence (1300-1450); IV. The Transition Period 
(1450-1600). 

125. Sources.—I. Primary Sources:—The works 
of the Schoolmen, of which scientific editions are 
gradually beginning to appear, e.g., the Leonine 
edition of St. Tuomas of which 14 volumes have 
appeared. The Franciscan house of writers in 
Quaracchi has published a model edition of the 
works of St. Bonaventure (1882-1902) and Vol. I 
(1925) of the Summa Theologica of ALEXANDER OF 
Hawes, besides many smaller texts and_ studies. 
Bkumrsr, Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie 
des Mittelalters (25 volumes published); Dz Wutr 
AND Pruzer, Les Philosophes du Moyen-Age (9 vol- 
umes published). Each of these two collections con- 
tains both texts and studies. 

II. Secondary Sources:—Dr Wuotur, Histoire de 
la Philosophie Médiévale (5th ed., 2 Vols., Lou- 
vain, 1925; English translation, New York, 1926) ; 
Userwea’s Grundriss, Vol. II, ed. BaumcartTNer 
(10 ed., Berlin, 1915); Grasmann, Geschichte der 
scholastischen Methode (2 Vols., Freiburg, 1909- 
1911); Bibliotheque Thomiste (8 Vols., published. 
Kain, 1921-1927); Denirte, Chartularium Univer- 
sitatis Parisiensis (4 Vols., Paris, 1889-1897) ; 
Kumrg, Institutiones Historie Philosophie, Vol. I 
(Rome, 1923). 
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Section I 


THE PERIOD OF PREPARATION 
(Ninth to Twelfth Centuries) 


INTRODUCTION | 


126. Characteristics —(1) The subject matter of 
philosophy was gradually determined. Some of the 
peoples of Western Europe were acquiring philo- 
sophical culture for the first time, and others were 
taking up again the heritage of ancient civilization 
which had once been their own, but which the vicis- 
situdes of their political history had disrupted. All 
were working with meager resources. The store of 
their scientific knowledge was contained in the Ety- 
mologies of St. Isidore of Seville (about 560-636). 
On him depend St. Bede’s (672-735) De Rerum 
Natura and Raban Maur’s (784-856) work of the 
same name, which was the encyclopedia of the early 
Middle Ages. How vague the concept of philosophy 
was at this time, appears from the fact that Raban 
Maur terms the contents of his work ‘‘philosophy.”’ 
A little earlier Aleuin (d. 804) had defined philoso- 
phy as ‘‘naturarum inquisitio, rerum divinarum 
humanarumque cognitio, quantum homini possibile 
est estumare.’’ But progress was being made, for 
in the ninth century the School of Fulda divided 
philosophy into logic, physics, and ethics. 

(2) The problems of philosophy were gradually 
realized and stated. Thus the problem of the uni- 
versals brought up many metaphysical questions re- 
lating to God, the universe, and abstract being. 
Questions of cosmology and natural theology obvi- 
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ously presented themselves to the mind imbued with 
religion. Man’s reflection on himself raised ques- 
tions of psychology. 

(3) A lack of systematic unity in the philosoph- 
ical thought of this period was caused by the attempt 
to blend incompatible sources. The exclusively de- 
ductive method of St. Anselm and of Scotus Eriu- 
gena was due to Aristotle’s logic. Elsewhere Aris- 
totle’s doctrine of matter and form was thoroughly 
misunderstood. He was regarded with suspicion, 
because he denies the Providence of God. Thus, 
the minds of the scholars of this time gravitated 
toward Plato, whose doctrine of God as the highest 
good seemed to accredit him. Fragments of Stoi- 
cism and political ideas of St. Augustine added to 
the store of their knowledge of ethics, In natural 
theology they proposed both the ontological argu- 
ment and the proof from effect to cause. 

(4) A clear distinction between philosophy and 
theology began to be drawn in the eleventh century, 
and the elimination of incompatible elements was 
undertaken. 

127. Schools.—In the early Middle Ages there 
were three kinds of schools in which philosophy was 
taught. Most of the great educators of this period 
were Benedictine monks, who commonly taught in the 
monastery schools. These schools usually consisted 
of two departments, the one for the monks (schola 
interior), the other for externs (schola exterior). 
Cathedral schools were established by the bishops 
as early as the eighth century for the education of 
clerical students. The most celebrated court school 
was that of the Frankish kings, which was taught 
by ecclesiastics, but was open also to lay persons. 
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The courses taught in these schools were the ¢riv- 
ium (comprising grammar, rhetoric, and logic), the 
quadrivium (comprising arithmetic, geometry, 
music, and astronomy), natural sciences, philosophy, 
and theology. 

The early medieval schools were fairly numerous. 
Some of the principal ones were the monastery 
school at York, under Alcuin; the monastery school 
at Fulda, under Raban Maur; the monastery school 
at Bee, under St. Anselm; and the court school of 
Charlemagne. As early as the ninth century there 
were a number of schools in Paris, which became 
the intellectual center of the West in the thirteenth 
century. 

128. Great Educators Axcurin (about 735-804) 
was a native of Northumbria, England. He received 
his education in York under Egbert, who had been a 
pupil of St. Bede. In 778 he was head of the School 
of York, but in 781 Charlemagne induced him to un- 
dertake the reorganization of the palatine school, in 
which he labored until 790. In the last years of his 
life he lived in the monastery at Tours, the school of 
which he transformed into a model educational insti- 
tution. A man of great learning, Alcuin was not 
however a creative mind. His achievements consist 
in the schools which he organized, the text-books 
which he wrote, and the direction which he gave to 
philosophy by putting it into the service of theology. 

Rapan Maur (about 784-856), the greatest pupil 
of Aleuin, was a native of Mainz. He was educated 
in Tours, taught in the School of Fulda, became 
abbot of the monastery, and archbishop of his native 
city. His main educational work was the organiza- 
tion of the German schools and the introduction of 
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the study of the liberal arts into the curriculum fol- 
lowed by clerical students.* 

129. Methods of Teaching.—The general use of 
the Latin language as the vehicle of teaching was a 
powerful factor for the formation of a uniform 
philosophical mind in the various parts of Western 
Europe, and it also gave an international character 
to the sciences taught in the schools, especially to 
philosophy and theology. 

Two forms of instruction were in use: the lectio 
(or commentary on the text in the hands of the stu- 
dent) and the disputatio (or discussion in the form 
of question and answer). As the subject matter of 
individual problems was gradually systematized, a 
standard: scheme of didactic exposition was also de- 
veloped. According to this didactic method, the ques- 
tion to be studied was first stated; next, the reasons 
militating against the thesis were formulated; then, 
the thesis was repeated together with the source of 
the proof; thereupon, the proof was developed; and, 
finally, the objections were solved.’ 

130. Philosophical Works in the Libraries.—(A) 
GrrEK.—Since few of the Western scholars of this 
time were sufficiently versed in Greek to read the 
works of their great predecessors in the original, 
they were obliged to have recourse to translations. 
At various times previous to the twelfth century, 
parts of Aristotle’s logic came to the knowledge of 
the Christian scholars of the West in this period. 
They possessed his Categorie and De Interpreta- 


1Other great educators of this period, such as St. Anselm and 
Seotus Eriugena, will be studied in their places. 

2In the Swmma Theologica of St. Thomas these sections are always 
introduced by the phrase, Utrum, videtur quod non, sed contra, 
respondeo dicendum, ad [obiecta]. 
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tione in the translation of Boéthius already in the 
tenth century. In the eleventh century Notker 
Labeo translated parts of the Organon into German. 
The Analytics, Topics, and Sophistic Arguments 
came into use in the early part of the twelfth century 
in the translation of James of Venice, which was 
finished in 1128. From this time also dates the 
medieval distinction between the logica vetus (that 
is, the logical treatises known prior to the twelfth 
century) and the logica nova (that is, those parts of 
Aristotle’s logic which became known in the twelfth 
century). From this it appears that the principal 
parts of Aristotle’s philosophy—his metaphysics, 
physics, and ethics—were unknown during this 
period. However, some of his doctrines in these 
branches of philosophy were known through Boée- 
thius and Chalcidius. But his philosophy as a 
whole was open to serious misunderstanding, be- 
cause only fragments of it were known, and these 
only in the interpretations of minds which were 
often alien to his spirit. 

Plato’s Timeus was known in the translation of 
Cicero, and also in that of Chalcidius. In the twelfth 
century Plato’s Phedo and Menon were made ac- 
cessible in the version of Henricus Aristippus. The 
commentary of Chalcidius was in use together with 
his translation of the Timeus; but, as it contained 
many eclectic ideas, it served perhaps as much to 
obscure Plato as to make him known. The Platonic 
currents of early Scholasticism were also derived 
from St. Augustine, Boéthius, Pseudo-Dionysius, 
and other Greek writers, especially the Fathers of 
the Church. 

Porphyry’s Introduction to the Categories of 
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Aristotle was used in the translations of Boéthius 
and of Marius Victorinus. The commentaries of 
Boéthius on various logical treatises of Aristotle 
also contributed much to furthering logical studies. 

(B) Larix.—The principal logical treatises used 
were those of Boéthius, Marius Victorinus, Marti- 
anus Capella, Cassiodorus, and Isidore. Cicero’s 
Topica, De Inventione, and De Offictis, Seneca’s De 
Beneficus, and parts of Lucretius’ De Rerum Natura 
were studied. But St. Augustine and the other 
Latin Fathers had a dominant influence on the philo- 
sophical thought of this period. From them was 
taken most of what this period possessed of cos- 
mology, psychology, natural theology, and of the 
philosophy of history and of the State. Boéthius’ 
De Consolatione Philosophie and several theological 
works of the same writer were widely read. 

131. Martianus Capella (fifth century), who was 
not a Christian, exercised a great influence upon the 
studies of early Scholasticism through his De Nup- 
tus Mercuru et Philologie, which is an allegorical 
and didactic encyclopedia of the liberal arts, as 
studied in the triviwm and the quadrivium. It was 
one of the principal factors contributing to the gen- 
eral adoption of this form of the organization of 
studies. 

132. Boéthius (480-525), the Roman philosopher 
and statesman at the Court of Theodoric, conceived 
the plan of a complete translation of the works of 
Plato and Aristotle. He carried out only the small- 
est part of this vast design, but his influence on 
Scholasticism was very great. He is the main 
source from which the stream of the Aristotelean 
tradition flowed into early Scholasticism. Together 
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with Marius Victorinus, he is the pioneer translator 
of Aristotelean terms and definitions into Latin. 
He supplied the early Schoolmen with such Aristo- 
telean concepts as becoming, substance, person, and 
cause. He gave them Aristotle’s proof of the exist- 
ence of God as the immovable mover. From him 
also they had many standard definitions (such as 
those of nature, person, and beatitude) and prin- 
ciples (such as that of the priority of the act over 
potency). The commentaries of Boéthius on Aris- 
totle and on Porphyry were the models which the 
Schoolmen followed in similar works. From him 
they learned to analyze the text according to its 
sequence of ideas, to connect the study of problems 
with the exegesis of the text, and to make themselves 
independent of other commentators. 

The treatise De Consolatione Philosophie, which 
Boéthius wrote in prison before his execution, ex- 
pounds how the Providence of God directs all the 
vicissitudes of this life, even the gravest evils, to the 
highest good of man. This book transmitted to the 
Schoolmen a considerable body of Neo-Platonic 
thought in a brilliant form, which served to relieve 
their own dry exposition of logic. From it they took 
definitions of eternity, beatitude, Providence, fate, 
ete., and principles, such as ‘‘cognoscens cognoscit 
per modum suum,’ ‘‘Deus stabilis manens dat 
cuncta mover,’ ‘‘inserta est mentibus hominum 
vert bonique cupiditas,’’ ete. 

In his theological treatises Boéthius utilizes phi- 
losophy to make clear the meaning of the content of 
revelation, to develop its proof methodically, and to 
refute errors and objections. His dialectical treat- 
ment of theological subjects, as well as other purely 
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theological particulars of method, became the model 
of the Schoolmen of a later age. 

133. Casstoporus (d. 570) gave an exposition of 
the liberal arts in the second book of his Institu- 
tiones Divinarum et Secularium Lectionum.  <Al- 
though this work contains no new matter, it 1s 1m- 
portant for the history of logic in this period, be- 
cause it was among the sources used by St. Isidore 
of Seville, Aleuin, and Raban Maur. 


CHAPTER I 
THE NINTH TO ELEVENTH CENTURIES 


§ 1. SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY 


134. The Problem of the Universals.—This prob- 
lem did not arise spontaneously in the minds of the 
Schoolmen, but it was the fruitful source of the 
study of fundamental metaphysical and psycholog- 
ical questions. Porphyry and Boéthius led the 
Schoolmen to the study of the universals. Porphyry 
put the question, whether the genera and species 
exist in objects, or whether they are merely con- 
structions of the mind. Boéthius vaguely says that 
they exist both in objects and also outside of them. 
He says that they are incorporeal by abstraction. 
Hence the first Schoolmen asked themselves whether 
or not the universals are objects. Those who an- 
swered in the affirmative professed a kind of 
exaggerated realism. This solution recommended 
itself to them, both because it seemed the more 
simple answer (according to which objects corre- 
spond to our concepts of them), and also because it 
seemed to offer the better solution of the theological 
doctrine of the transmission of original sin. The 
principal expounders of this form of exaggerated 
realism during this period of Scholastic philosophy 
are GERBERT OF AURILLAC (d. 1003), who in 999 be- 
came Pope Sylvester II, and Ovo or Tovurnar (d. 
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1113). Odo explains the transmission of original 
sin by monopsychism, and the creation of the indi- 
vidual soul as the addition by God of a new property 
to the soul. 

With the exception of Scotus Eriugena, the exag- 
gerated realists of this period must be classed as 
Scholastic philosophers, because they are explicit in 
rejecting the pantheistic consequences of their un- 
tenable theory. On the other hand they are not 
Platonists; for, while Plato maintains the separate 
existence of the ideas outside the corporeal world, 
they hold that the universals exist in objects. 

135. Nominalism. — Another group of scholars 
taught that neither objects nor concepts, but only 
the terms by which we express them are universal. 
The originator of this view is a certain John, who 
has not yet been definitely identified, but who may 
have been the physician of King Henry I of England. 
Roseelin of Compiéegne (born about 1150) was the 
principal advocate of nominalism in this form, 
which would probably not have attracted such atten- 
tion, had he not applied it to the Trinity in a tri- 
theistic sense. In 1092 the Council of Soissons com- 
pelled him to retract. his explanation of the Trinity. 
St. Anselm and Abélard were the redoubtable oppo- 
nents of Roscelin. 

136. St. Anselm (1033-1109).—Lirz.—Anselm was 
a native of Aosta. He studied under Lanfrane in 
the Monastery of Bee, and later became head of its 
famous school and abbot of the monastery. In 1093 
he was appointed Archbishop of Canterbury. His 
principal philosophical writings are the Proslogium, 
Monologium, Liber Apologeticus ad Insipientem, De 
Libero Arbitrio, and De Veritate, 
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137. PutosopHy.—St. Anselm expresses the rela- 
tion of philosophy to theology in the celebrated 
formulas, ‘‘fides querens intellectum’’ and “‘credo 
ut intelligam.’’ The meaning of these formulas is 
that faith precedes reason, and that reason justifies 
faith and its object. St. Anselm proves the exist- 
ence of God by the order in the universe, by the gra- 
dation of beings, by the participation of goodness 
and being, and by the ontological argument (Pros- 
logium, IT). His explanation of ontological truth, 
‘‘res sunt vere quando sunt ut debent,’’ recalls St. 
Augustine’s ‘‘verum est id quod est.’’? His state- 
ments about the divine light in cognition resemble 
those of St. Augustine, but he describes the process 
of cognition as abstraction. In psychology he 
teaches the essential difference between the sense 
and rational faculties, and that body and soul are 
two substances. The ethics of St. Anselm is mostly 
theological. He has St. Augustine’s doctrine of evil. 
He defines free will as ‘‘potestas servandi rectitudi- 
nem voluntatis propter ipsam rectitudinem.’’ 

138. Hisrortcan Posrrron. — St. Anselm is the 
father of Scholasticism, because he assembles so 
many of its fundamental doctrines. He made the 
first attempt to systematize Scholastic philosophy. 
He is the originator of Scholastic natural theology 
on a metaphysical basis, and also of Scholastic psy- 
chology. The early Franciscan school often sought 
the support of St. Anselm’s authority in philosophy 
and theology. 
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§ 2. PANTHEISM 


139. John Scotus Eriugena (about 810-877).— 
Lire.—John was born in Ireland. From the land of 
his birth he was called Eriugena, and from his 
nationality John Scotus—Scotia being the common 
term for Ireland at this period. He was educated in 
the flourishing schools of Ireland, in which he became 
equally conversant with the Greek and the Latin lan- 
guages. Before 847 Charles the Bald made him head 
of the court school in Paris. Pope Nicholas I com- 
plained to the king that Scotus’ translation of 
Pseudo-Dionysius had not been submitted to him for 
ecclesiastical revision, and Hinckmar of Rheims ac- 
cused Scotus of heresy. With the death of Charles, 
Scotus disappears from history. 

140. PuHmosopuy.—Two periods are distinguished 
in the intellectual development of Scotus. During 
the first period his attention was given principally 
to the Latin writers, especially to St. Augustine. 
But his book De Divina Predestinatione, which he 
wrote against Godescale at the suggestion of Hinck- 
mar of Rheims, is already imbued with Pelagian 
rationalism and Neo-Platonie pantheism. It was 
during this period also that he wrote his commentary 
on Martianus Capella. During the second period he 
was occupied principally with Greek philosophers 
and theologians. It was in this time that he trans- 
lated the works of Pseudo-Dionysius (to which he 
also wrote a commentary), the Ambigua of Maxi- 
mus Confessor, and De Hominis Opificio of Gregory 
of Nazianzus into Latin. 

De Divisione Nature is the principal philosophical 
work of Scotus. It is a system of Neo-Platonic 
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pantheism, written in the form of a dialogue between 
teacher and pupil, and is based on the principle that 
God is the only being, and that all things are sub- 
stantial emanations from Him. According to 
Scotus, there are four stages of the ‘‘divine proc- 
ess.’”’ He describes the first stage as “‘natura, 
que creat et non creatur.’’? This designates God as 
the cause of all being and not-being. ‘‘Being’’ is 
God Himself, and ‘‘not-being”’ is all which trans- 
cends our knowledge. The second stage is ‘‘natura, 
que creat et creatur.’’ It consists in the ideas, which 
subsist in God as the primordial causes. The ‘‘noth- 
ing,’’? out of which Holy Scripture says that God 
created the world, is His own essence. The third 
stage is ‘‘natura, que creatur et non creat.’’ It com- 
prises the beings which God created, and of which 
He Himself is the very essence. The final stage is 
‘‘natura, que. nec creat nec creatur.’’ It is God as 
the last end of all things. By this Scotus means 
the return of all things, both material and spiritual, 
into God. After this last phase of the ‘‘divine proc- 
ess,’’ the cycle of emanation begins anew. Scotus 
further maintains that true religion and true phi- 
losophy are identical. Faith belongs to the earlier 
stages of the intellectual life, and leads up to reason. 
In the case of a conflict between reason and faith, the 
former must prevail. 

141. Histortcat Postrion.—Scotus Eriugena is the 
father of the medieval philosophies which are op- 
posed to Scholasticism, for he introduced pantheism 
and pantheistic mysticism into medieval philosophy. 
According to his teaching, the universal contains 
within itself and produces from within itself the par- 
ticular, and things are real in proportion as they are 
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universal. Applying his theory of being to psy- 
chology, Scotus teaches that God reaches self-con- 
sciousness in man. Scotus is one of the great minds - 
in the first period of medieval philosophy, because 
he produced the only complete and original system 
of this period. Yet it cannot be characterized other- 
wise than as a great error. De Divisione Nature 
is an attempt to reduce Catholic dogma to Neo- 
Platonism. Scotus practically reconstructed the 
philosophy of Proclus from secondary sources, and 
derived his own Platonism from Pseudo-Dionysius 
and Maximus Confessor. By his translations from 
the Greek, Scotus brought the Western mind into 
contact with the East. 


§ 3. PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 


142. Controversies. — In the early Middle Ages 
theological controversies gave rise to a number of 
philosophical problems. The controversy regard- 
ing the relation of free will and predestination led 
to the question of the relation of human liberty to 
the providence and the justice of God. The denial 
of transubstantiation brought about the study of 
the relation between substance and accidents, and 
suggested the study of the process of becoming. 
Roscelin’s tritheism called forth an investigation of 
the concepts of nature, person, and individual. 

A false and exaggerated dialecticism also made its 
appearance under the influence of nominalism. It 
began in the middle of the ninth and culminated in 
the eleventh century. This dialectical movement 
produced a group of sophists, who were worthy com- 
peers of their predecessors in ancient Greece. Set- 
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ting up the principle that dialectics is the judge of 
all truth, even of supernatural revelation, they be- 
gan to reduce the dogmas of the Church to dialect- 
ical formulas. Their leader, Berengarius of Tours, 
denied transubstantiation on dialectical grounds. 

This false procedure resulted in an equally radical 
reaction, which stressed the subordination of phi- 
losophy to theology in the strongest terms. Thus, 
Peter Damian went so far as to deny the absolute 
and universal validity of the principle of contradic- 
tion. He says that this principle is valid only in 
logic and in nature, but that it is subject to God, 
just as the laws of nature are subject to Him. Other 
opponents of exaggerated dialecticism minimized 
the value of profane science, including philosophy, 
but they did not go to the lengths of Peter Damian. 
Among them were numbered OtTtow oF RatisBon 
(about 1010-1070) and Mawnercoup or LAUTENBACH 
(d. after 1103), the latter of whom acquired fame as 
an itinerant teacher in France and Germany. Lawn- 
FRANC (about 1010-1089) followed the sane course 
of rejecting, not dialectics itself, but its abuse. 


CHAPTER II 
THE TWELFTH CENTURY 


143. Exaggerated Realism. — The controversy 
about the universals burst into flame again in the 
twelfth century, and the discovery of the works of 
Aristotle which had been unknown until that time 
added fuel to the discussion. Two theories of exag- 
gerated realism were current in the twelfth century. 
Wittiam oF CuHampraux (about 1070-1121), a 
teacher at the cathedral school in Paris, for a knowl- 
edge of whose doctrines we are dependent upon 
Abélard, taught the subsistence of the universals. 
Under the pressure of the objections of Abélard he 
repeatedly modified his theories. At first he had 
taught the identity of the essences of the individuals 
of a given species; later he held that the same es- 
sence has as many existences as there are objects in 
which it is found; and finally he was content with 
the similarity of essences of the same species of 
objects. While William of Champeaux taught the 
subsistence of the universals in objects, certain mem- 
bers of the School of Chartres, notably Wrut1am oF 
Concuess (1080-1145) and the two brothers Brrnarp 
(d. 1124/1130) and Turerry or Cuartres (d. about 
1150), taught the subsistence of the universals out- 
side of objects in the sense of the ideas of Plato. 
William of Conches devoted much attention to prob- 
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lems of psychology and natural philosophy. The 
presence of anumberof Aristotle’s physical doctrines 
in the writings of William of Conches and of GiLBERT 
DE LA Porrte has suggested that the Latin trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s Physics made by Gerard of 
Cremona between 1125 and 1140, or Gundissalvi’s 
translation of Avicenna’s commentary on this work 
of Aristotle’s, was in use in the School of Chartres 
in the middle of the twelfth century. William of 
Conches is the author of one of the few ethical trea- 
tises of the early Middle Ages, which is based on 
Cicero’s Dé Officiis and Seneca’s De Beneficiis. 

The School of Chartres was remarkable for its 
study of problems of natural philosophy, a tendency 
which seems to have been due to Plato’s Timeus. 
Prominent among the members of this school are, 
besides those already mentioned: Otro or FREIsING, 
who was the first to acquaint his countrymen with 
the logica nova; JoHN or SauisBuRy, ALAN oF LILLE 
(Alanus ab Insulis), whose connection with Chartres 
however is merely intellectual, and ApELARD oF Barn. 

144. Opponents of Exaggerated Realism. — Edu- 
cated at Laon and Tours, ApELARD or Bato made ex- 
tensive voyages, which took him as far as Greece, 
to enlarge the field of his knowledge. He endeavored 
particularly to make the West acquainted with the 
science of the Greeks and Arabs. His philosophy is 
found in the treatise De Hodem et Diverso, which he 
wrote between 1105 and 1116. He seeks to conciliate 
Plato and Aristotle on the question of the univer- 
sals. With Aristotle he holds that they are imma- 
nent in objects, and with Plato he maintains that 
they exist in their pure form only in the divine in- 
tellect. He seeks to conciliate these two interpreta- 
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tions by means of the doctrine of indifference, which 
is the second form of the theory of William of Cham- 
peaux. He inferred that animals possess an imma- 
terial soul, because they are endowed with sense life. 
Under the influence of Plato, he taught that the 
soul and the body of man are two substances, and 
that their union is violent and unnatural. 

Water oF Mortacne (d. 1174) taught that the 
same objects are individuals, or species and genera, 
according to the point of view from which they are 
considered. 

145. Abélard (about 1079-April 21, 1142) —Lirs. 
—Abélard taught dialectics at Melun, Corbeil, and 
Paris, where his opposition forced William of Cham- 
peaux, his former teacher, to modify his exaggerated 
realism. Then he studied theology under Anselm 
of Laon, and taught this science at the cathedral 
school in Paris. After his affair with Kloise—in 
which philosophy has no interest—he taught at No- 
gent on the Seine, where he also built a house, which 
he called ‘‘The Paraclete.’? In 1121 the Council of 
Soissons condemned his errors on the Trinity. 
From 1136-1140 he taught again at St. Geneviéve 
near Paris, where John of Salisbury was among his 
pupils. In 1141 the Council of Sens condemned his 
errors on the Trinity and the Incarnation. He spent 
the last two years of his life in the Monastery of 
Cluny. 

146. Puiosopuy.—Abélard owes his position in 
the history of philosophy to his sic-et-non method 
and to his ethics. His book entitled Sic et Non isa 
collection of apparently contradictory statements on 
subjects of dogmatic theology. Its purpose is to 
provide material for the study of dialecties. The 
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seeming contradictions are to be reconciled by means 
of distinctions of terms, time, and circumstances. 
This method of reconciling apparent contradictions 
is not original with Abélard. Before his time it was 
employed by canonists like Bernold of Constance, 
Cardinal Deusdedit, Ivo of Chartres, and by Irnerius 
of Bologna. But it owes its diffusion in the schools 
of philosophy and theology to Abélard. His use 
of it became the model of the authors of the Summe 
and of other scholars of the thirteenth century. In 
metaphysics Abélard gathered together the principal 
theses of Boéthius. He also taught St. Augustine’s 
doctrine of the ideas, Plato’s doctrine of the world- 
soul, and a false theory of matter and form. Abé- 
lard’s theory of the universals is moderate realism. 
Abélard is one of the principal moralists of his time, 
because he attempts rational solutions of ethical 
problems. He defines free will as the power of 
doing without necessity what reason has resolved. 
The moral precepts of the Gospel, he ambiguously 
claims, are identical with natural law. He further 
says that the morality of acts depends exclusively 
upon the intention of the agent, and consequently 
he denies the intrinsic distinction between moral 
good and evil. 

147. Histrortcan Posrrron.—The sic-et-non method 
prepared the didactic methods of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Abélard’s high estimation of pagan science 
and literature prepared the way for the favorable 
reception of the works of Aristotle in the thirteenth 
century. The prestige which Abélard’s fame gave 
to the doctrine of moderate realism, levelled the way 
for its general acceptance in the classical age of 
Scholasticism. . 
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148. Hugh of St. Victor (1096-1141), of the family 
of the Counts of Blankenburg, was educated at 
Hamersleben and in the school of the Monastery of 
St. Vietor in Paris, where he taught from 1125 and 
was head of the school from 1133. His principal 
writings are the Didascalion, De Unione Corporis et 
Anime, and De Sacramentis Christiane Fidei. 

The Didascalion is an unfinished classification of 
the sciences, which Hugh divides into theory, prac- 
tice, mechanics, and logic. Logic is the indispensable 
instrument of scientific study. The universal is 
formed by the action of the mind upon the sense 
representation, which is in the imagination. In nat- 
ural philosophy Hugh teaches the atomistic consti- 
_ tution of matter in the sense of Democritus. The 
essences of things do not perish; the change we ob- 
serve is merely a change of form. In psychology 
Hugh proves the substantiality, immateriality, and 
spirituality of the soul from its reflex consciousness. 
Man is a person because he has a spiritual soul. The 
body shares the personality of the soul by being 
united with it. 

149. John of Salisbury (1110/1120-1180) was edu- 
eated in France. Among his famous teachers were 
Abélard, Robert of Melun, William of Conches, Gil- 
bert de la Porrée, and Robert Pulleyn. He lived in 
England until he was appointed Bishop of Chartres 
in 1176. 

His earliest work, entitled Entheticus, is a history 
of Greek and Latin philosophy in verse. His Poli- 
craticus is the first important theory of the 
State written in the Middle Ages. His Meta- 
logicus is an exposition of eight theories of 
the universals. He inclines to the theory of 
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Gilbert de la Porrée. The universals are formed 
by abstraction, and therefore they are products of 
the mind. But they have objective value, because 
they agree with the objects which they represent. 
Yet John combines considerable scepticism with his 
assertions, because he had often found the proofs of 
acceptable theories to be untenable. He gives to 
Aristotle the standard title, ‘‘the Philosopher,’’ 
which became current in the following century, but 
chides him in many things. His theory of social 
ethics is the first of its kind in the Middle Ages. His 
source for it is the Pseudo-Aristotelean De Institu-_ 
tione Principis. 

150. Gilbert de la Porrée (1076-1154) was one of 
the principal members of the School of Chartres. 
On the question of the universals he teaches what is 
in substance the moderate realism of the thirteenth 
century. Gilbert’s De Sex Principits is an original, 
but hardly successful study of the last six categories 
of Aristotle. In psychology he considered the soul 
as a quality. In God he distinguished nature and 
person by a real distinction, an error for which he 
was called to account by the Council of Rheims in 
1142. Among Gilbert’s pupils was Orro or FrRetstne 
(b. 1114/1115; d. 1158), whose Chronicon sive His- 
toria de Duabus Civitatibus is the most important 
philosophy of history which the Middle Ages pro- 
duced. Otto ascribes a high cultural value to phi- 
losophy, and delights in philosophical digressions in 
the midst of historical narrative. Even if Otto is 
not, as some historians hold, a pupil of Gilbert, he 
was strongly influenced by him, for Otto’s history 
reflects Gilbert’s ideas, and among the many eminent 
men whose lives he records none receives such ex- 
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tensive and sympathetic consideration as Gilbert. 
Gilbert is the first of the Schoolmen to develop the 
theory and technic of the Scholastic Questio. He 
gives detailed and systematic directions for pro- 
pounding philosophical problems by presenting the 
arguments for and against them, and for solving 
them by means of dialectical distinctions disclosing 
the flaws in untenable proofs. Gilbert also applies | 
his theory of the Questio for the first time to theo- 
logical subjects, though this is done somewhat 
timidly and always on the basis of the Catholic Faith. 
His theological science is merely another form of 
St. Anselm’s ‘‘credo ut intelligam.”’ * 

151. Alan of Lille (Alanus ab Insulis, 1128-1203), 
one of the most remarkable men of this period, was 
educated in Paris and Chartres. He became a bril- 
liant teacher in Paris, but in the midst of his success 
he abandoned his career and became a monk in the 
Cistercian abbey in Citeaux. In his own time he was 
termed Alan the Great, and posterity has given him 
the honorable title of Doctor Universalis? Alan is 
the typical representative of Scholasticism in its 
best form at the end of the twelfth century. Al- 
though Alan is not:an original mind, he is an un- 
usually able exponent, by means of the syllogistic 
method, of the best achievements of the Schoolmen 
up to his time. The thirteenth century took over 
from him the consequent and general application 
of this mathematical, deductive method. His gen- 
eral metaphysics contains a series of highly impor- 
tant Aristotelean elements, such as the doctrine of 

1 Joun or Saurspury has a splendid character sketch of Gilbert 
in his Historia Pontificalis, ad annum 11656. 


2The custom of applying honorary scholastic titles to eminent 
philosophers and theologians began about this time. 
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substance and accident, matter and form, the four 
causes, and the theory of becoming. He worked out 
in their precise formulation a number of important 
concepts, such as nature, accident, and person, in 
the sense in which they are the common heritage of 
the Schoolmen. Alan also contributed to Scholastic 
philosophy the general definition of cause and sey- 
eral of the standard axioms regarding causality, and 
introduced the concepts of instrumental and occa- 
sional cause. Among the arguments which Alan 
adduces to prove the spirituality of the soul, which 
according to him originates by creation, are the 
capacity for knowing the spiritual and voluntary 
motion. He proves the immortality of the soul from 
its simplicity and spirituality. Body and soul, he 
teaches, are two substances; the body is the garment, 
dwelling, shell, or vase of the soul. Without evi- 
dencing material progress, the natural theology of 
Alan covers the principal parts of the Scholastic 
doctrine. Alan formulates his theses briefly and 
precisely, and proves them by. short syllogisms. 
152. Anti-Scholastic Currents—Just as philoso- 
phy and theology were intimately connected in the 
Middle Ages, so too anti-Scholastic doctrines were 
usually associated with heresy. The Cathari and 
the Albigenses held the Manichean doctrine that 
there are two first principles: God, the author of the 
good, and an independent first principle of evil. The 
Cathari also denied the spirituality of the soul. 
Several philosophical doctrines were associated 
with these heresies. Brrnarp or Tours propounded 
a strange system of Neo-Platonism in his De Mundi 
Universitate, written about 1150, which is a dialogue 
between nature and the Nous after the manner of 
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the Satyricon of Martianus Capella. The human 
soul is an emanation from God, and matter is the 
cause of evil. Amatric or Bena (d. about 1206), 
professor of theology in Paris, taught that God is 
the very essence of the creature. ‘‘All things are 
one; for whatever is, is God.’’ The followers of 
Amalrie taught a threefold manifestation of God: 
the incarnation of the Father in Abraham, that of 
the Son in Christ, and that of the Holy Ghost in 
every individual person. Davin or Dinant, of whose 
life practically nothing certain is known, held that 
God is the materia prima of all bodies. 

These scholars must be classed as anti-Scholastie, 
because their doctrines are incompatible with the 
fundamentals of Scholasticism. 

153. Contact with Theology.—The contact of phi- 
losophy with theology consisted not only in the fact 
that the theologians were also philosophers, but in 
the problems (such as the nature and existence of 
God) which were common to both sciences, and in 
the application of the dialectical or philosophical 
method to theology. - 

The attitude of the theologians toward the applica- 
tion of the dialectical method to theology was de- 
termined partly by their own judgment on the nature 
and value of profane science, and partly by the ac- 
tual results in the immediate past of the use of the 
philosophical method in theology. They had in mind 
the errors of the philosophers in doctrinal matters, 
the heresies which arose from them, and the disrup- 
tion of morality caused by them. 

The so-called dialectical theologians recognized 
philosophy as an independent science, and made use 


8 Cf, Sr. THomas, Summa, I, Q. iii, a. 8. 
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of the dialectical method for the exposition of theo- 
logical problems and for the organization of the 
subject-matter of theology. They proved the doc-. 
trines of theology from the sources of revelation. 
The theological Summe originated among the dialec- 
tical theologians. As the name of a literary form, 
the Summa originally designated a systematic expo- 
sition of a science. Thus, there were Biblical, moral, 
and especially canonical Swume. However, from 
about the year 1200 this title was reserved for sys- 
tematic expositions of dogmatic and moral theology.* 
To this group of theologians belong Rotanp Banoptr- 
NELLI (Pope Alexander III), Raputrus Arpsns, 
Ropert oF Meuun, and others. 

A second group of theologians rejected altogether 
the use of philosophy in theology. They judged 
philosophy by its abuses rather than by its fruitful 
use. Among this group are Peter Damian, WALTER 
oF St. Victor, STEPHEN oF Tournat, and others. 

Finally, there was a third group, who utilized 
philosophy for the exposition of theology, but denied 
its independent scientific character and value. 
Among their number are Peter oF Porrrers, Simon 
oF TourNal, PRm#POsITINUS, GANDULPH oF BoLoeGna, 
and especially Peter Lomparp, called the ‘‘Master 
of the Sentences’’ (Magister Sententiarum). These 


4The Summa Abel of PETER CANTOR (d. 1197) and the Summa 
Britonis of ADAM or Sr. Victor (d. 1192) are examples of Biblical 
Swmme. There were numerous Summe de Vitiis et Virtutibus. The 
Summa de Creaturis of ALBERT THE GREAT and the Swmma contra 
Gentiles of St. THOMAS are predominantly philosophical. The great 
Summe of the thirteenth century are designed as complete and sys- 
tematic presentations of their subjects. Among the principal sum- 
mists are ALEXANDER OF HALES, WILLIAM OF AUXERRE, ST. THOMAS 
AQUINAS, ALBERT THE GREAT, ULRIC oF STRASSBURG, and HENRY 
or GHENT. Their works are principally dogmatic, although dog: 
matic and moral theology were not at this time separated, 
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men belonged to the old school of the Sententiarii, 
or writers of Sentences. The Sentences were col- 
lections of doctrinal texts taken from the Fathers 
and other ecclesiastical writers. As collections of 
dogmatic texts, their origin goes back to the Liber 
Sententiarum ex Operibus S. Augustini Delibata- 
rum, written by Prosper of Aquitania about the 
year 450, and to the Florilegia of the ninth and tenth 
centuries.° 


5 Among the other literary forms developed by the Schoolmen are 
the Sophismata (which are problems in logic), the Quodlibetalta 
(which are the Master’s solutions of the questions discussed in the 
Christmas and Easter disputations), and the Questiones Disputate 
(which are full discussions of important questions in philosophy and 
theology given by the Master every week or every two weeks). 


CHAPTER III 
CONTACT WITH THE EAST 


§ 1. THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ARABS? 


154. Origins. — The Arabs extended their re- 
searches to the entire field of philosophy, and their 
efforts to solve the problems it presented to them 
were no less intense than those of the Schoolmen. 
The Arabs were not so successful as the Schoolmen 
in solving philosophical problems, but the fruit of 
their researches proved to be valuable material for 
use in the formation of the Scholastic system. Some 
of this material was incorporated into Scholasticism, 
and some of it served as a warning against the 
pursuit of unfruitful or of dangerous avenues of 
thought. Until the final history of the philosophy 
of the Arabs is written, the full value of their work 
and the extent of their influence upon the Schoolmen 
cannot be definitely estimated. 

The philosophy of the Arabs began with transla- 
tions of parts of Aristotle’s logic, which they re- 
ceived from Syrian Christians in the seventh cen- 
tury. Their religious sense was troubled by Aris- 
totle’s dualism of God and the world as two eternal 
and independent principles. The metaphysical de- 
velopment of Arabian philosophy was determined by 
their erroneous belief that in the emanatism of the 


1 HortEN, Das Buch der Ringsteme Farabis (BAUMKER, Beitrige, 
V, 3, Miinster, 1906). 
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Theologia Aristotelis, which they accepted as gen- 
uine, Aristotle himself had indicated the way to 
bridge over the chasm between God and the world. 
On the ground of this false assumption, the Arabs 
grafted Neo-Platonic emanatism on Aristotle’s phi- 
losophy by teaching the emanation of a graded series 
of intelligent spheres from the motor immobilis as 
the source of the motion of the universe. The cen- 
tral problem of the philosophy of the Arabs was the 
metaphysical reconciliation of the revealed doctrine 
that God created the world, with the apparently well- 
established doctrine of Aristotle that matter had no 
beginning. Thus originated their theory of an eter- 
nal creation (creatio ab eterno), which was met with 
resolute opposition by their own theologians. 

155. Chronology.—The philosophy of the Arabs is 
divided into five periods: 

I. The period of translations (ninth and tenth 
centuries), with Alkindi as its principal representa- 
tive; 

_ II. The influx of Greek and Neo-Platonie philoso- 
phy (tenth and eleventh centuries), with Alfarabi 
as its principal representative ; 

Ill. The criticism of the Greek systems and their 
assimilation into the Moslem world-view, with AI- 
gazel as the principal representative ; 

IV. The period of discussion and development 
(Averroés) ; 

V. Modern Arabian philosophy. 

156. Classification —The Arabian systems of phi- 
losophy are divided into three groups: (1) Dogmatic 
systems, which center about God as an infinitely 


2 The spuriousness of this work has long been recognized. It is 
an excerpt from Plotinus’ Hnneads IV-VI. 
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perfect being, who creates and conserves the world 

(the Mutakallimun); (2) Empiric systems, which 
take the world as their point of departure and culmi- 
nate in God, from whom the world emanates; (3) 
Mystic systems, with a tendency to deny the reality 
of created being, and to assert the pantheistic iden- 
tity of all things with God. The philosophical ma- 
terial which finds expression in these systems was 
contributed by Greek and Neo-Platonie philosophy, 
Nestorian Christians, native Arabian thought, and 
Buddhism. 

_ 157. Characteristics—(1) The Arabian philoso- 
phers had the highest regard for Aristotle, but their 
initial error of accepting the so-called Theologia 
' Aristotelis as genuine led them to misinterpret his 
system. (2) Arabian philosophy is syncretistie, de- 
riving its material from the sources mentioned 
above. Its outstanding doctrines are the emanation 
of the spheres and the unity of the active intellect. 
(3) The Arabian philosophers endeavor, sometimes 
by strained expedients, to conciliate their teaching 
with the Mohammedan religion. 

158. Alkindi (d. about 870) was a native of Bosra, 
and among his own people was called ‘‘The Philoso- 
pher of the Arabs.’’ Little is known about his 
philosophy. He is the earliest Aristotelean among 
the Arabs, having translated parts of Aristotle’s 
logic into Arabic. He suffered religious persecution 
because he accepted Aristotle’s view that matter had 
no beginning. On account of the primitive character 
of his thought, his theories were soon supplanted by 
those of Alfarabi. 

159. Alfarabi (d. 950) was educated in Bagdad. 
He taught in that city, and also in Aleppo and Da- 
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mascus. He proves the existence of God by the 
causal series and by the relation of multiplicity to 
unity. Since the world is contingent and composite, 
it requires a cause, which is God. God is an un- 
caused, eternal, personal being, the last end of all 
things. God knows the world, because He knows 
His own ideas, which caused it. This knowledge 
does not effect change in God, for the ideas are 
eternal. The world does not cause the knowledge 
which God has of it. The world is the work of God 
in so far as He actualized it in matter, which had 
no beginning. Alfarabi accepts Aristotle’s teach- 
ing that matter has not become, and also his proofs 
drawn from the eternity of movement and from the 
nature of the heavenly bodies. There is only one 
active intellect, for spirit has no principle of indi- 
viduation and multiplicity. Happiness, the end of 
human existence, is attained by union with God. 

Historica Posttron.—Alfarabi seeks to combine 
Neo-Platonic emanatism with Aristoteleanism. He 
is the founder of the scientific philosophy of the 
Arabs. He definitely introduced into Arabian phi- 
losophy the doctrine of the one separate active in- 
tellect. Avicenna depends on him, and Christian 
philosophers also have taken certain of his teachings. 
Albert the Great uses his proof of the existence of 
God. 

160. Avicenna (980-1037), a native of Kahrma- 
itan, after a varied career as a physician taught phi- 
losophy at Ispahan in Persia. His general tendency 
was to eliminate from Arabian philosophy the Neo- 
Platonic elements which Alfarabi had introduced 
into it. In physics he taught Aristotle’s hylomorph- 
ism. In the place of the Neo-Platonic emanations 
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he puts a graded series of astronomical intelligences, 
each of which is caused by the next higher one. Man 
has a spiritual and immortal soul. Intellection takes 
place by the mind’s contact with the active intellect, 
which is a separate being. The world is eternal, but 
caused by God,who is uneaused. Matter also is un- 
caused. God caused the forms of matter through an 
intelligence, which is called the giver of forms (dator 
formarum). After death the reasonable soul attains 
perfection by receiving in itself the form of well- 
being and harmony, which pervades the superior 
essences. 

HistortcaL Posrrion.—Avicenna’s position is de- 
termined by his endeavor to remove from Arabian 
Aristoteleanism the Neo-Platonic elements which his 
predecessors had introduced into it, and by his pre- 
cise and systematic formulation of Aristotle’s phi- 
losophy as he understood and interpreted it. Be- 
cause of this methodical exposition of Aristotle, his 
writings were considered as models for imitation 
throughout the Middle Ages. In collaboration with 
other scholars Joun AvenpEATH (ABRAHAM IBN 
Daup), the Jewish translator, rendered Avicenna’s 
logic and parts of his physies and of his treatise on 
the soul into Latin about the year 1150. 

161. The Mutakallimun.—This was an anti-Aristo- 
telean sect of orthodox Mohammedan theologians 
founded in the tenth century. They taught that God 
created the universe and matter out of nothing, and 
that consequently time and movement are not 
eternal. In order to maintain the independence of 
God’s power from the laws of nature, they asserted 
that the conservation of the world by God is a series 
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of creative acts. The defects of their argumenta- 
tion, as compared with the dialectical skill of the 
philosophers, led later Arabian philosophers to ac- 
cept the eternity of matter and of the world again. 
For a time the Mutakallimun brought the philoso- 
phers into discredit among the Mohammedans, but 
the adherents- of Aristotle’s philosophy took little 
notice of them until Algazel, whose dialectics and 
erudition were equal to their own, appeared upon 
the scene. 

162. Algazel (1059-1111) —Alegazel, who taught 
principally in Bagdad, is a typical anti-philosophical 
theologian. He combated the Arabian Aristo- 
teleans, not only because of their errors, but also 
in order to put mysticism into the place of philoso- 
phy. He was particularly opposed to their doctrine 
of the eternity of the world and its emanation from 
God, the central parts of their system. He explains 
causality (somewhat in the sense of Hume) as the 
psychological expectation of succession, originating 
from habit. He rejects every law of nature and of 
thought. He declares sense evidence untrustworthy. 
In the end he sought to stifle the longing of his own 
niind for truth and knowledge by devoting himself 
to ascetic contemplation and the wild conceits, mys- 
tic dances, and eestasies of Sufism. In Mohamme- 
dan theology he holds single-handed a position cor- 
responding to that of St. Augustine and St. Thomas 
in Catholic theology. One of his works, entitled 
Destructio Philosophorum (Destruction of Philoso- 
phers), did its work only too well. It dealt Arabian 
Aristoteleanism a blow from which it never recov- 
ered in the East. It was left for Averroés to carry 
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on the tradition in the West and to bring it to cul- 
mination.’ 

163. Averroés (1126-1198).—Averroés was a na- 
tive of Cordoba in Spain. For many years, besides 
cultivating philosophy, he was a physician and a 
judge. During the last years of his life he was 
accused of promoting the science of the ancients to 
the detriment of the Mohammedan religion, and 
deprived of his office. His principal philosophical 
works, which were written in Arabic, are the De- 
structio Destructionis (against the Destructio Philo- 
sophorum of Algazel), Quesita in Libros Logice 
Aristotelis, De Connexione Intellectus Abstracti 
cum Homine, De Anime Beatitudine, De Substantia 
Orbis, and Segal treatises on aaa of ts 
totle’s Physics. 

PuitosopHy.—(A) God and the Wort aes 
roés taught the intelligence, emanation, and regular 
gradation of the spheres. All forms are a series of 
emanations, which have their principle in God. God 
is the prime mover, who formed the universe by 
extracting the forms from matter, which is co- 
eternal with Him and independent of Him in exist- 
ence. God does not know individual objects, and 
consequently exercises no providential care over 
them. The becoming of substance consists in the 
extraction by the active intellect of the forms con- 
tained in the potentiality of matter. 

(B) Monopsychism.—The active intellect is the 
principle of human cognition. It is the last and least 
perfect of the emanations, an immaterial and eternal 
principle, distinct and separate from man. It is one 


3 For a much more favorable view of Algazel see GRABMANN, Die 
Philosophie des Mittelalters (Berlin, 1921), pp. 21 sq. 
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and the same for all men, for immaterial beings have 
no principle of individuation and multiplicity. 
Hence there is no personal immortality. The pas- 
Sive intellect which Averroés attributes to the human 
soul, is identical with the vis cogitativa of the 
Schoolmen. It is an organic faculty, which ceases in 
death. Just as matter contains the forms of all 
things extracted from it by the active intellect as the 
principle of movement, so too the process of intel- 
lection consists in the eduction of the species intel- 
ligibilis from the fantasm by the intellectus sepa- 
ratus. Since the species intelligibilis is spiritual, the 
intellectus separatus is its subject. This intellect is 
therefore active as forming the species, and passive 
as being its subject. Under this aspect of passivity, 
the intellectus separatus is united accidentaliter with 
man by the very process of abstracting the species 
intelligibilis and for the duration of this process. 
Thus, man has intellectual cognition by this partici- 
pation of the intellectus separatus—a participation 
which is termed intellectus adeptus. Differences in 
degree and in objects of knowledge result from dif. 
ferences of fantasm. Happiness, which is the end of 
man, consists in the knowledge of the separate in- 
telligences. This is possible for man because of the 
active intellect’s connection with them. The intel- 
ligible in the sensible is the proximate object of 
human knowledge. 

(C) Philosophy and Religion.—Religion precedes 
philosophy, for it is only by subjecting himself to 
the Law and to religion that man can obtain an in- 
sight into the good. The literal sense of the Koran 
is for the rabble; the philosopher interprets it in a 
higher, allegorical sense. However untrue religious 
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doctrines may be in themselves, they must be taught 
and accepted, because they are the only road to phi- 
losophy. Philosophy, however, is entirely independ- 
ent of religion and revelation (doctrine of the double 
truth). 

HistoricaL Posrrion.—Averroism was the most 
formidable intellectual foe of Christianity in medi- 
eval times. It found many adherents in the univer- 
sities. The doctrine of the double truth and of the 
monistic intellect survived until the seventeenth 
century. Averroés followed Aristotle so closely and 
blindly that his critics termed him ‘‘Aristotle’s 
ape.”’ 


§ 2. THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE JEWS * 


164. Origins.—The Jews were disciples of the Arabs 
and followed their lead in adapting Greek thought 
to their intellectual and religious needs. The study 
of Neo-Platonism and of Aristotle led to the applica- 
tion of these philosophies to Jewish theology. Thus 
the metaphysical systems of medieval Jewish phi- 
losophy were formed. The Jews did not get the 
doctrines of Aristotle in their pure form. They 
gradually picked up the wealth of Aristotelean ma- 
terial as transmitted and interpreted by the Arabs, 
and also absorbed ideas and principles from other 
schools. 

Medieval Jewish philosophy developed in three 
directions: the CaBata,’ with its esoteric emanatism; 
AVICEBRON, with various Neo-Platonic tendencies; 


4 NEUMARK, Geschichte der jiidischen Philosophie des Mittelalters 
nach Problemen dargestellt, Vol. I (Berlin, 1907); Husix, A His- 
tory of Medieval Jewish Philosophy (New York, 1916). 

5 As represented by Saadia. 
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and Maimoniwes, who utilized the philosophy of 
Aristotle for the explanation and defence of Ju- 
daism. 

165. Saadia (892-942) —A native of Fayoum in 
Egypt, Saadia became the head of a Jewish 
Academy at Sura in Babylonia. He is the pioneer 
and pathfinder, not only of Jewish religious phi- 
losophy, but also of Jewish science in general. He 
proceeds from the principle that natural and re- 
vealed truth cannot contradict each other, because 
both come from the same source. He proves the 
existence of God from the finiteness and the compo- 
sition of the world. He rejects the eternity of mat- 
ter, because, if it were co-eternal with God, it would 
not be subject to Him. The principal attributes of 
God are life, omnipotence, and omniscience. The 
human soul is a substance, which God creates when 
the body comes into being. Saadia is opposed to 
the Neo-Platonice view that matter and body are evil 
as such. The soul of man is immortal. Free will 
follows from the existence of the divine law. 

166. Avicebron (Solomon Ibn Gabirol, about 
1020-1070) —Lirr.—Avicebron was born at Malaga, 
and educated in Saragossa. His principal philo- 
sophical work is the dialogue, Fons Vite. The 
Arabie original is lost, but the Latin translation 
made by Avendeath and Dominic Gundissalvi is 
extant. 

Puitosopuy.—(A) All things except God, both 
corporeal and spiritual beings, are composed of 
matter and form. (B) God is too far removed from 
the material world to be its cause. Hence, the exist- 
ence of the corporeal world proves the existence of 
beings intermediate between God and the world. 
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These intermediate beings are spiritual substances, 
which emanate from one another, but are not physi- 
cally distinct from one another. (C) Spiritual sub- 
stances are composed of matter and form, because 
they are the cause of these constituents in corporeal 
substances. Subsistent forms are impossible, for 
the vast difference between God and creature de- 
mands that. God alone be an absolutely simple being. 
(D) The world-soul, which is composed of materia 
universalis and forma universalis, is the product of 
the divine Word or Will. The latter is described 
as ‘‘virtus divina faciens materiam et formam, et 
ligans eas, et diffusa a summo usque ad imum, sicut 
diffusio anime in corpore; et ipsa est movens omnia 
et disponens omnia.’’* (KE) All things strive for the 
prima essentia: ‘‘Omne quod est, appetit moveri, 
ut assequatur aliquid bonitatis primi esse.’’* As to 
God, we can know only His existence, not His nature. 
Creation is the emanation of a series of forms from 
the essentia pruma® Among the attributes of God 
are eternity, knowledge, wisdom, and mercy. 
Historica, Posrrion. — Avicebron’s philosophy 
contains many characteristics of Neo-Platonism. 
The transcendence of the essentia prima resembles 
that of the One in the philosophy of Plotinus, as do 
the doctrines of the unknowableness of God, of 
emanation, of the gradation of the emanations, of 
the world-soul, and of the composition of all things 
of matter and form. The will as the cause of all 
things recalls Philo’s Logos doctrine. The doctrine 
of matter and form pervades the whole system of 


6 Fons Vite, V, 38. 
7Ibid., V, 32. 
8 Cf. Ibid., III, 2 (11), with V, 41. 
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Avicebron, and he presents many original arguments 
to prove it. The doctrine that the conceptual and 
the real orders are parallel, is the initial error of his 
system. 

Dominic Gundissalvi introduced certain of Avice- 
bron’s doctrines among the Schoolmen, such as the 
hylomorphiec composition of all created substances, 
matter as the principle of multiplicity, the form as 
the principle of unity. The Early Franciscan School 
favored Avicebron. Duns Scotus, the founder of the 
Aristotelean Franciscan School, explicitly says that 
he returns to the position of Avicebron in his theory 
of the hylomorphie composition of all created sub- 
stances.° St. Thomas’ treatise De Substantus Sepa- 
ratis is a controversial work directed against Avice- 
bron’s doctrine of the hylomorphic composition of 
all creatures. The Angelic Doctor’s De Ente et Es- 
sentia is directed also against Avicebron’s theory 
of the plurality of forms. St. Thomas repeatedly 
took the opportunity to combat Avicebron’s view 
that corporeal beings have no principle of activity 
and movement. The Jews of his own time neglected 
the philosophy of Avicebron, perhaps because he 
takes no Jewish attitude, and because his exposition 
is prolix and dry. 

167. Moses Maimonides (1135-1204), a native of 
Cordova in Spain, was compelled by Mohammedan 
persecution to live in exile. He lived first at Fez 
and later at Fostat in Egypt. His principal philo- 
sophical work is the Guide for the Perplemed. 

Puritosopuy.—(A) Maimonides’ extension of the 
allegorical sense to the whole Scripture is often fatal 
to his intent and an evasion of difficulties. (B) His 

9 De Rerum Principio, VIII, 4. 
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main proofs of the existence of God are the argu- 
ments from movement and from the possible and the 
necessary. (C) The only true attributes of God are 
the negative ones. Jahwe is the real name of God, 
but its meaning is unknown. This is the Neo-Pla- 
tonic view of the transcendence of God, which many 
of Maimonides’ predecessors had adopted. (D) The 
movement of the celestial spheres cannot be natural, 
for, if it were so, they would stop when they come 
to their natural place. The only way to account for 
their continuous circular motion is to suppose that 
the spheres are endowed with intellect. God is the 
object of the conception which the spheres strive to 
attain by their circular motion. The love of God, 
to whom the spheres endeavor to become similar, is 
the cause of their motion. So far as the spheres are 
bodies, they can accomplish this only by circular 
motion; for this is the only continuous act possible 
for bodies, and is the simplest of bodily motions. 
However, since there are many spheres, having dif- 
ferent kinds of movement, which vary in speed and 
direction, Aristotle thought that this difference was 
due to the difference in the objects of the conceptions 
of the spheres. Hence he posited as many separate 
intelligences as there are spheres. What Aristotle 
calls intelligences, the Scripture terms angels. (EH) 
Reason cannot prove that the world had a beginning, 
nor is the doctrine of the creation of the world out 
of nothing, considered from a purely philosophical 
point of view, an impossibility or a contradiction. 
From revelation it is certain that God created the 
world out of nothing. From the purely philosophi- 
eal point of view, it is more probable that the world 
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was created than that it was not created. (F) Evil 
is the negation of the good. Hence, evil as such 
has no cause. (G) Man alone of all beings on earth 
enjoys the individual Providence of God. All other 
beings are ruled by chance. (H) By knowing Him- 
self, God knows everything else before it comes into 
being, for His knowledge is the cause of the becom- 
ing of all things. (I) Maimonides proves the free- 
dom of the will by appealing both to Scripture and 
to experience. 

Histortcat Posirron.—Maimonides marks the cul- 
mination and the end of medieval Jewish philosophy, 
into which he introduced Aristoteleanism for the 
first time in its pure form. Presupposing revelation 
as true, Maimonides set himself the task of harmon- 
izing theology and philosophy by applying the fun- 
damental ideas of Aristotle to Jewish theology, and 
of showing the credibility of the revelation of the 
Old Testament when viewed in the light of these 
ideas. 

The Guide for the Perplexed was well known to 
the Schoolmen. Alexander of Hales, William of 
Auvergne, Albert the Great, and St. Thomas used 
it. Maimonides was the model of Albert and of St. 
Thomas, when they undertook to systematize the- 
ology and to show that revelation does not contra- 
dict reason. Maimonides made the Jewish scholars 
acquainted with Aristotle’s philosophy, and so fitted 
them to make known in their turn the results of 
Arabian scholarship to the Christians by means of 
translations. The Guide of Maimonides was also 
translated into Latin through the Hebrew before the 
middle of the twelfth century. On the other hand, 
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the idea of welding Aristoteleanism with Judaism 
was not original with Maimonides. His predecessor 
in this was Abraham Ibn Daud (1110-1180), better 
known as John Avendeath, who touched upon most 
of the problems treated by his more famous suc- 
cessor. 


Section II 


THE CLASSICAL PERIOD: THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY 


INTRODUCTION 


168. From the second half of the twelfth century 
the Christian philosophers of Western Europe came 
into contact with Arabian and Jewish philosophy, 
and through it with Aristotle, who had for the most 
part remained unknown to them. From these sources 
they received the stimulating ideas which caused the 
revival of philosophy in the West and the culmina- 
tion of Scholasticism in the thirteenth century. 

Besides the formation of the Scholastic system, 
this period comprises several minor tendencies in 
Scholasticism, as well as Latin Averroism, a power- 
ful current of thought hostile to the Schoolmen. The 
minor tendencies of this period comprise the Neo- 
Platonism of Witelo and Thierry of Fribourg, the 
experimental leanings of Roger Bacon, and the Ars 
Magna of Raymond Lully. All of these philosophies 
had their part in the development of the intellectual 
life of the thirteenth century by fostering various 
aspects of Scholasticism and by combating Aver- 
roism, the most dangerous intellectual foe of Chris- 
tianity during the Middle Ages, 
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CHAPTER I 
THE REVIVAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


169. Causes.—The revival of philosophy in the 
thirteenth century was due to three causes: the in- 
flux of new philosophical ideas from the Arabs, the 
Jews, and the Greeks; the founding of the universi- 
ties, which brought about the centralization of phi- 
losophical studies and the spread of philosophical 
culture; and the rise of the Mendicant Orders, which 
vied with the universities by the establishment of 
important houses of studies, while seeking profes- 
sorships for their members in the universities. 


§ 1. THE INFLUX OF NEW IDEAS 


170. The Translation of Sources.—T wo groups of 
philosophical sources were now made accessible to 
Western scholars by means of Latin translations. 
The works of the great philosophers of Greece once 
more became known to the Western mind, and the 
philosophical writings of the Arabs and the Jews for 
the first time came within its ken. Since the philos- 
ophers of the West were not conversant with the 
languages in which these works were written, the 
Latin language was the medium through which they 
obtained contact with them. Translators performed 
the important work of bridging the chasm between 
the East and the West. 
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The first translations of Greek sources, which ap- 
peared about the middle of the twelfth century, were 
made through Arabic or through Hebrew, and often 
through both of these languages. The original text 
of Aristotle was obtained principally from Constan- 
tinople in the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
and direct translations were then made. As com- 
pared with translations made from the Arabic, direct 
translations from the Greek were more accurate, 
fewer in number, and less widely known. 

The Western philosophers naturally preferred 
translations made directly from the Greek, since the 
indirect translations suffered not a little by passing 
through the medium of Oriental languages, and 
were often consciously or unconsciously interpreted 
rather than translated by the Oriental mind. 

The earliest translations were made from the 
Arabic. The principal school of translators was 
established in Toledo by Archbishop Raymond, and 
counted among its members Dominic Gundissalvi, 
John Avendeath, Gerard of Cremona, and others. 
Gundissalvi, John Avendeath, and a Jew named 
Solomon, together translated Avicenna’s Metaphys- 
scs, parts of his Physics, De Celo et Mundo, and 
De Anima. They also translated parts of Algazel’s 
Metaphysics and of Alfarabi’s De Scientiis. Gun- 
dissalvi and John Avendeath translated Avicebron’s 
Fons Vite from Arabic into Latin. John Avendeath 
translated Avicenna’s Logic and Costa Ben Luca’s 
De Differentia Spiritus et Anime. 

Gerard of Cremona translated Aristotle’s Ana- 
lytica Posteriora with the Commentary of Themis- 
tius, also Aristotle’s Physics, De Calo, De Gene- 
ratione et Corruptione, and the first three books 
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of the Meteorica; furthermore, Alkindi’s De Somno 
et Visione, De Intellectu, and De Quinque Essentus; 
Isaac Israeli’s Book of Definitions and Book of Ele- 
ments; and the celebrated Liber de Causis, which 
made Christian philosophers acquainted with Neo- 
Platonism in the form into which Proclus had cast it. 

Robert Greathead translated Aristotle’s Ethics 
between 1240 and 1250. Bartholomew of Messina 
translated the Magna Moralia. William of Moer- 
beke (d. 1286) was the philological adviser of St. 
Thomas, at whose suggestion he revised a number of 
older translations of Aristotle. William also trans- 
lated for the first time Aristotle’s Politics (about 
1260) and Economics (1267); the commentary of 
Simplicius on Aristotle’s Categories and on De 
Celo; the Elementatio Theologica (1268), De 
Decem Dubitationibus circa Providentia, De Provi- 
dentia et Fato, and De Malorum Subsistentia (1281) 
of Proclus. Hermannus Allemannus (d. 1272) trans- 
lated a number of the writings of Averroés. 

According to William Brito, Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics had been brought in the original from Con- 
stantinople, and was in use in Paris in a Latin trans- 
lation in the year 1210. 

Translations were not made only for Christians: 
members of the Jewish family Ben-Tibbon, of Lunel 
in France, brought the Aristotelean current of phi- 
losophy to Maimonides through their translations of 
Averroés into Hebrew. 

Among the translations of apocrypha, that of the 
Liber de Causis made by Gerard of Cremona (d. 
1187) is noteworthy, because of the prestige which 
this work enjoyed on account of its reputed Aristo- 
telean authorship. The Liber de Causis, as it is 
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usually called since Alexander of Hales, is a com- 
pendium of the Elementatio Theologica of Proclus, 
written in the ninth century by a Mohammedan. St. 
Thomas was the first to recognize its Neo-Platonic 
character.t 

The somewhat lengthy list of translations given 
above, which can easily be extended by translations 
of scientific and medical, as well as philosophical 
works, serves to show the vast amount of philosoph- 
ical material which reached the Christian philoso- 
phers of the West in little more than a century. 

171. Influence on Scholasticism.—These transla- 
tions made known to the Schoolmen two distinct 
groups of philosophical sources, the writings of 
Aristotle and those of the Arabs and of the Jews. 
Through the works of Aristotle they came into pos- 
session of an entire system, embracing the whole 
wide field of philosophy, from the pages of which 
new problems and new solutions of old problems 
crowded upon them at every turn. The writings of 
the Arabs and the Jews made the Schoolmen ac- 
quainted with Neo-Platonism and the Neo-Platonic 
interpretation of Aristotle. While they learned the 
method of interpretation from this source, the errors 
of the Arabs directed them toward an intensive and 
painstaking study of text and commentary and 
toward an independent consideration of both. Tak- 
ing the divine truth of revelation for their guide, 
the Schoolmen were obliged to reject entire systems 
of philosophy, such as that of Averroés. On the 
other hand, the agreement which Maimonides estab- 
lished between Aristotle and the Old Testament led 
them, when necessary, to correct Aristotle in the 


1See St. Thomas’s introduction to his Commentary on this book. 
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light of Christianity, and to develop and complete 
what he had left unfinished. 

172. Aristotle Temporarily Forbidden——In the 
false interpretation of the Arabian philosophers, in 
which Aristotle first became known to the West, lay 
an open challenge to Christianity which was bound 
to lead to open conflict. As the Arabian interpreta- 
tion was not immediately distinguished from the 
source it professed to explain, because both text and 
commentary came from a language unknown in the 
West, the battle was directed primarily against 
Aristotle. The opposition was aggravated by the 
fact that the Arabian translations, which were the 
only ones known at first, interpreted their own Neo- 
Platonism and other errors into the very text of 
Aristotle, the true form of which became known only 
later when direct translations from the Greek were 
made. The state of affairs was even more compli- 
eated and the issue beclouded by various pseudo- 
Aristotelean works, such as the Liber de Causis and 
De Secretiort Agyptiorum Philosophia, which were 
circulated over the name of Aristotle. The errors 
which became current in this way, more than once 
proved the undoing of Christian teachers of philoso- 
phy by estranging them from the Faith. 

The following strictures are to be understood in 
the light of the situation outlined above. In 1210 
the Provincial Council of Paris forbade the public 
and private teaching of Aristotle under pain of ex- 
communication. The Metaphysics, which had just 
been translated directly from the Greek at this time, 
was burned. In 1215 Robert de Courecon, the papal 
legate, sanctioned these deerees, which were issued 
only for Paris. Aristotle continued to be taught 
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elsewhere (for example, in Toulouse). In 1231 Pope 
Gregory IX forbade the study of Aristotle’s Physics 
until the text had been examined and the errors 
expunged, so that these treatises might be studied 
with no danger for the Faith. In 1245 Pope Innocent 
IV extended the decrees of Paris to Toulouse. 

These prohibitions gradually fell into desuetude. 
In 1231 Aristotle was taught in Paris. In 1255 all 
of his works were officially listed in the programs 
of the university. Roger Bacon says that the de- 
erees were not observed after 1237. In 1261 St. 
Thomas and William of Moerbeke were at the court 
of Pope Urban IV; thus, the Pope must have been 
informed concerning the projected new translation 
of Aristotle, and probably he encouraged it. In 1366 
the papal legates required a knowledge of all of 
Aristotle’s writings for university degrees. The in- 
fluence of Aristotle grew apace under the bold 
pioneer work of Albert the Great and St. Thomas, 
his greater pupil. 


§ 2. THE FOUNDING OF THE UNIVERSITIES 


173. The Great Medieval Universities—The Uni- 
versity of Paris was the intellectual center of the 
Middle Ages, but other universities of great impor- 
tance were those of Oxford, Cambridge, and Bo- 
logna. The causes which led to the founding of the 
universities were: (1) the introduction of new sub- 
jects of study into philosophy, the natural sciences, 
and medicine; (2) the adoption of new methods of 
teaching, such as the application of the dialectical 
method to theology; (3) the growing tendency to 
organization which accompanied the formation of 
European nationalities. 
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The Untversiry oF Paris gradually grew out of 
the association of masters and scholars on the Ile 
de la Cité. The schools on the island were attached 
to the cathedral school and presided over by the 
Chancellor of Notre Dame. Some time between 
1150 and 1170 these schools and masters formed a 
corporation, which was the earliest form of the uni- 
versity. The university statutes were not compiled 
until about 1208. The earliest recognition of the 
university as a legal corporation is in a Brief of 
Innocent III of the year 1211, empowering it to elect 
a proctor to represent it at the papal court. When 
fully developed, the university was organized into 
the four faculties of theology, medicine, canon law, 
and arts. The faculties were formed through the 
identity of the interests of the professors. The fac- 
ulty of arts was divided into four ‘‘nations,’’ which 
were corporate associations of the masters and 
scholars grouped according to the districts from 
which they came. The head of each faculty was the 
dean; the head of each nation was the proctor. The 
proctors of the ‘‘nations”’ elected the rector. About 
the middle of the fourteenth century the rector thus 
elected became the head of the collective university. 

In medieval times the courses in philosophy were 
a preparation for those in theology; hence the philo- 
sophical cast of mind developed at the university. 
The digressions of the professors of theology into 
the domain of philosophy were due to the application 
of the dialectical method to theology, and occasion- 
ally to the insufficient preparation of students. 
Kvery competent graduate was granted permission 
to teach; every student was obliged to have definite 
teachers. In philosophy and in theology the uni- 
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versity conferred the baccalaureate, licentiate, and 
doctorate. Lectures and disputations were the 
forms of teaching. 

The organization of the Universiry or Oxrorp, 
which was second only to that of Paris, was mod- 
elled on the latter. The schools of Oxford were 
organized into a studium generale (the medieval 
name for a university) about 1167 or 1168. The im- 
mediate cause of its formation was the quarrel of 
Henry II with Archbishop a Becket, with whom the 
King of France openly sympathized. Henry re- 
called all scholars from Paris, where many English 
students received their higher education. John of 
Salisbury says that the English students were driven 
from Paris. Oxford at first had a rather fluctuating 
body of students, a situation which was remedied 
by the founding of colleges. University College, the 
first founded, dates from 1249. Among the famous 
professors in Oxford in medieval times were Robert 
Greathead, Roger Bacon, Duns Scotus, William 
Occam, and Thomas Bradwardine.? 


2The growth of the UNIvEersiry or CamBripce dates from the 
advent of students from Oxford in 1229. BoLtogNa had famous 
schools from Roman times. Its university was the most famous 
school of jurisprudence in the Middle Ages (‘‘Bononia docet’’). 
With these dates it is interesting to compare the rise of universities 
elsewhere. The first university in Spain was founded at VALENCIA in 
1212. Prague had the first German university (founded in 1348). 
The first American universities were those of SAN Marco in Lima, 
Peru, erected in 1557, and Mexico City, founded in 1551. Cf. 
Catholic Encyclopedia, XV, 201. Concerning the University of Oxford, 
seo MALLETT, History of the University of Oxford, 2 Vols. (London, 
1924). This is a work of great learning and equally great antipathy 
toward things Catholic. 
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§ 3. THE MENDICANT ORDERS 


174. Influence on Philosophy.— The Mendicant 
Orders sought entry to the faculty of the University 
of Paris at an early date. In 1229 and 1231 the 
Dominicans obtained professorships for Roland of 
Cremona and John of St. Giles, who were members 
of the Order. The Franciscans obtained their first 
professorship when Alexander of Hales, a secular 
professor in the ‘university, joined their Order in 
1231 

About the middle of the thirteenth century a sharp 
controversy arose between the seculars and the Men- 
dicants concerning the occupancy of professorships 
at the university, and with it was joined a general 
struggle for prestige. The causes of this conflict 
were: the admission of the regulars to professor- 
ships; the disparagement of the religious state by 
the seculars; the papal privileges of preaching and 
administering the sacraments everywhere, which 
were granted to the regulars; and the excess of 
scholastic zeal on the part of John de Montesono, 
which led to the temporary exclusion of the Domini- 
cans from the faculty of theology. 

The scholars of the Mendicant Orders exercised 
a very great influence on the development of Scho- 
lastic philosophy. Albert the Great, St. Thomas, and 
Duns Scotus, the most illustrious philosophers of 
the thirteenth century, were members of these 
Orders. 

The earliest Dominican scholars adhered to the 
philosophical doctrines of the older Schoolmen, but 
Albert and Thomas became the pioneers and the out- 
standing exponents of Christian Aristoteleanism. 
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Two schools developed in the Franciscan Order: 
Alexander of Hales and St. Bonaventure were the 
leaders of the Harly Franciscan School, which was a 
compromise between the Aristotelean and the go- 
called Augustinian teachings; Duns Scotus was the 
founder of the more important New Franciscan 
School, which is an original shading of the Peri- 
patetic doctrine. 

The Scholastic prestige and authority of the 
Mendicants was checked by the establishment of 
secular colleges, the most important of which was 
the Sorbonne, founded by Robert de Sorbon in 1253. 
This college formed part of the university, and in- 
struction in theology was given without charge by 
the masters. In the course of time the Sorbonne be- 
eame a large institution, and enjoyed an equally 
great prestige. Its Scholastic influence was at its 
height when it was the place of assembly for the 
professors of the theological faculty of the univers- 
ity, most of whom were among its members. 


CHAPTER II 
SCHOLASTICISM 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


175. Characteristics—The Scholastic philosophy 
of the thirteenth century may be characterized in a 
general way as the formation of the Scholastic sys- 
tem, whose expounders exhibited a remarkable indi- 
vidual diversity, though they always worked from a 
metaphysical point of view. The relation between 
philosophy and theology was definitely stated in 
scientific form by St. Thomas. 

176. Predecessors of St. Thomas.—Before the time 
of St. Thomas Scholasticism lacked unity, because 
its exponents often misunderstood Aristotle, and 
failed to recognize the systematic connection between 
the different parts of the Peripatetic doctrine. They 
clung to received doctrines because of the authority 
they possessed in the schools, and, on the other hand, 
they were inclined to accept Arabian teachings be- 
cause of their reputed Aristotelean origin. 

Among the characteristic doctrines of pre-Thomist 
Scholasticism, which was wrongly termed Augus- 
tinianism because these doctrines were believed to 
be those of St. Augustine, are: (1) the pre-eminence 
of the idea of the good over that of the true; (2) the 
primacy of the will; (3) the necessity of an immedi- 
ate enlightenment by God for positing certain acts 
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of the intellect; (4) prime matter, independent of 
its information by a substantial principle, as the 
lowest kind of actual being; (5) the rationes semi- 
nales; (6) the hylomorphic composition of created 
spirits; (7) the plurality of substantial forms, espe- 
cially in man; (8) the individuation of the human 
soul independently of its union with the body; (9) 
the identity of the soul with its faculties, and the 
manner of the formation of the idea; (10) the im- 
possibility of an eternal creation.” 

This group of doctrines cannot be termed Augus- 
tinian in opposition to Aristotelean philosophy, for 
the relations of Peripatetic and so-called Augustin- 
ian Scholasticism should be determined rather by 
the fundamentals in which they agree, than by par- 
ticulars in which they differ. These doctrines were 
developed on an Aristotelean basis, and so good a 
Peripatetic as Duns Scotus gave to several of them 
a place in his system. A number of them are not 
found in St. Augustine. 

177. The Struggle of Pre-Thomism against St. 
Thomas.—As the true Aristotle became known and 
the decrees of Paris and Rome fell into desuetude, 
a new school of Christian philosophy, frankly Aris- 
totelean in character, arose under Albert the Great 
and was brought to perfection by St. Thomas. The 
appearance of this new philosophy in the intellectual 
stronghold of the older Scholasticism was itself a 
challenge to battle. A bitter struggle ensued be- 
tween the two, the outcome of which was the division 
of the Schoolmen into three groups. Each of these 
groups accepted the fundamentals of Scholasticism, 
and hence there is only one Scholastic philosophy. 

1DE WULF, p. 318. Manponnet, Siger de Brabant, I, 56 sq. 
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But they also differed in important philosophical 
doctrines. One group remained intransigent adher- 
ents of the older Scholasticism; a second group be- 
came equally immovable expounders of the new; and 
a third group became eclectics, endeavoring to fuse 
into a unit doctrines chosen from the old and the new 
schools. The struggle against St. Thomas was car- 
ried on, not only by the Pre-Thomists, but also by 
Duns Scotus and the school he founded. 

178. Religious Character.—The medieval civiliza- 
tion of Western Europe was dominated by religion. 
Convinced that truth is one and contains no contra- 
dictions, the Schoolmen subordinated philosophy to 
the doctrines of faith and to theological science in 
the same sense as the Fathers of the Church had 
done before them (Srctron 104). Next below reve- 
lation they ranked philosophy, because its object is 
the most universal, its problems the deepest, and its 
content the most valuable of all profane knowledge. 
They held the sciences in high esteem, even in the 
rudimentary form in which they possessed them, but 
ranked them below philosophy, because philosophy 
builds up its structure partly on their achievements, 
and because their object is limited in extent. Thus, 
religion was the bond which in the Middle Ages uni- 
fied knowledge and determined its organization. 

The relation of philosophy to theology is deter- 
mined by the formal object of each. Theology 
studies the supernatural order in so far as.it is 
known to us through revelation; philosophy studies 
the natural order in so far as human reason can 
know it. Revelation also contains certain truths of 
the natural order, such as the existence and the attri- 
butes of God; but the human intellect by its own 
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power can never peer into the realm of the super- 
natural, because of the finite character of the mind. 
The motive of the assent of the intellect to divine 
revelation is the authority of God: since He is all- 
knowing, He cannot be deceived, and, since He is 
all-holy, He cannot deceive us. In philosophy the 
motive of assent is either evidence, or demonstration 
by the principles of reason. Since the human mind 
is fallible, its interpretation of the data of science, 
whether as evidence or as demonstration, is liable 
to error. Hence, when philosophy (which is liable 
to error) contradicts revelation (which is infallible), 
the error is on the side of philosophy. But, when 
philosophy propounds doctrines in the natural order 
which do not oppose revelation, its judgment is su- 
preme; but it remains subject to revision in accord 
with the established results of further scientific in- 
vestigation. 

Scholastic philosophy is a distinct science, because 
it is a unified interpretation of the natural order 
based on physical and psychological facts, and made 
in accord with the same canons of evidence and 
demonstration upon which all science is based. The 
Schoolmen ranked the sciences below philosophy, be- 
cause philosophy uses for its raw material the high- 
est achievements in which science culminates. It 
begins where science leaves off. 

179. Characteristic Doctrines.—Scholasticism is a 
unique elaboration of the material which was given 
in the philosophies of Aristotle, Neo-Platonism, and 
the Arabs. With this the Schoolmen worked up the 
great store of ideas bequeathed to them by St. Au- 
gustine. These varied materials were fused into 
homogeneous unity by means of Aristotle’s funda- 
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mental metaphysical concepts. But, withal, their 
science remained grounded upon reality, for their 
metaphysics is the study of the substance of the 
objects of our experience. Metaphysics is also the 
foundation of Scholastic dualism, the real distinction 
between God and creature. The world which God 
created is governed by final causes (another Aristo- 
telean conception). Man is equipped to know this 
world. Our knowledge is objective in the sense that 
it is a true analysis of experience, but concepts are 
spiritual, because they are formed by abstraction. 
The human will is free, and happiness is the last end 
of man. Coherence, completeness, and the finding 
of the true middle position between various extremes 
are prominent characteristics of Scholastic philoso- 
phy. The Schoolmen unified and completed the 
philosophical achievements of the past, and exercised 
a profound influence upon the succeeding centuries. 


§ 2. PRE-THOMIST SCHOLASTICISM 


180. Seculars.—Little is known of the life of 
Dominic GuNDIssALy1 (GuNDISsALINUS) except that 
he was Archdeacon of Segovia in the time of Arch- 
bishop Raymond (1126-1151), and a member of the 
school of translators established by him (see above, 
n. 170). Gundissalvi was the first of the Schoolmen 
to make Western scholars acquainted with the phi- 
losophy of the Arabs, and to a limited extent with 
that of Aristotle. He wrote the philosophical treat- 
ises De Umtate, De Anima, De Processione Mundi, 
and De Divisione Philosophie. THis treatise on the 
soul is notable for having propounded the arguments 
from the justice of God, from the desire for happi- 
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ness, and from the simplicity of the soul to prove 
its immortality. The last of these arguments, as 
he proposes it, has a distinctly Aristotelean color. 
His book, De Divisione Philosophie, gave the impulse 
which led to the abolition of the old Scholastic course 
of the trivium and the quadrivium, by bringing 
within the horizon of the Schoolmen for the first 
time the sciences of metaphysics, physics, politics, 
economics, and ethics in their Aristotelean form. 
He made use of the physiological and empiric psy- 
chological knowledge of his time, was a skilled dia- 
lectician, and presented his matter in a clear and 
objective manner. William of Auvergne re-edited 
Gundissalvi’s treatise De Divisione Philosophie, and 
published it under his own name, causing the name of 
its true author to be forgotten. It was Gundissalvi, 
not William of Auvergne nor Alexander of Hales, 
who brought Arabian Aristoteleanism in its com- 
plete form to the knowledge of the West. 

Witiiam oF AvUvEeRGNE (d. 1249) was professor at 
the University of Paris, and bishop of that city from 
1228. His philosophical writings are De Trinitate, 
De Universo, and an edition with alterations of 
Gundissalvi’s De Anima. His epistemology has 
Platonic and Augustinian doctrines throughout. He 
rejects the doctrine of the one active intellect. Will- 
iam is the first of the Schoolmen to teach that all 
creatures, both material and spiritual, are composed 
of matter and form. From the Arabian philoso- 
phers he took over the doctrine of the real distinction 
between essence and ontological existence. He 
treats Aristotle as an opponent, and considers his 
philosophy as identical with that of the Arabs. He 
rejects Aristotle’s doctrines of the active intellect, 
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of the potentie of the soul, of the eternity of the 
world, and of the star-spirits. He considers super- 
natural truth accessible to human reason, and en- 
deavors to prove it by arguments ex convententia. 
He has the free method of exposition, and in attack- 
ing his opponents concentrates on the foundations 
rather than on the details of their doctrine. William 
was one of the official ‘‘correctors’’ of Aristotle. 


§ 3. THE EARLY FRANCISCAN SCHOOL 
181. Alexander of Hales (b. 1170/1180; d. 1245). 


—Lirr.—Alexander was born in Gloucestershire, 
England. He studied in Paris, and became famous 
as a teacher of theology in the university. In 1231 he 
became a Franciscan, retaining his chair of theology; 
thus, the Franciscans obtained their first professor- 
ship in the university. 

PutuosopHy.—His great work is the Summa Theo- 
logica,” which remained unfinished. Alexander is 
the first of the Schoolmen to make use of the whole 
of Aristotle’s writings. Yet, his philosophy remains 
a combination, sometimes inconsistent with itself, 
of Aristotelean and so-called Augustinian elements. 
This inconsistency is sometimes due to his taking 
over theses and proofs from philosophers of oppo- 
site tendencies; sometimes to accepting doctrines of 
the Pre-Thomists; and occasionally perhaps to a 
lack of settled convictions, where he registers only 
the opinions of others. Alexander, of course, also 
made use of the Arabian commentators on Aristotle, 


2 This is the title as given in the Quaracchi Edition (1925). See 
the Prolegomena in the beginning of the volume. Older titles are; 
Summa Theologie and Summa Universe Theologie, 
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especially of Avicenna. Among the characteristic 
doctrines of Alexander may be mentioned, in meta- 
physics, the doctrine that every contingent being is 
composed of matter and form; that a spirit is in- 
capable of substantial change; and the doctrine of 
the plurality of forms. In psychology he teaches 
that the human soul is composed of (spiritual) mat- 
ter and form; that the body has the forma corporei- 
tatis; and that soul and body are united ‘‘ad modum 
forme cum materia.’’ Somewhat timidly he asserts 
the real distinction between the substance and the 
faculties of the soul. Ratio, intellectus, and intelli- 
gentia are the faculties of intellectual cognition. 
182. Robert Greathead (Grosseteste, 1175-1253). 
—Lirse.—Robert was a native of Stradbrook in Suf- 
folk, and studied in Oxford (probably from 1195 to 
1199) and later perhaps in Paris. He won his degree 
in Oxford, became professor and chancellor of the 
university, and was appointed Bishop of Lincoln in 
1235. He maintained his connections with the Uni- 
versity of Paris, and endeavored to organize the 
University of Oxford according to its model. He 
had a good knowledge of Greek, and translated many 
Greek writings into Latin. His own writings com- 
prise commentaries as well as original works, largely 
of a mathematical and scientific character.’ 
Puitosopuy.—Robert’s ‘‘metaphysiecs of light’’ is 
the key, not only to his scientific theories, but also 
to his philosophy.* Lua, which is light in a meta- 
physical sense, is the form, or corporeality of 


3See Baur’s complete edition in BAumMKer’s Beitrige, Vol. IX 
(Miinster, 1912). 

4 For a history of this theory, which is not peculiar to Robert of 
Lincoln, see BAUMKER’S Witelo, pp. 357-437 (Miinster, 1909). Cf. 
infra, n, 207. 
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bodies.* It is a subtile, simple, corporeal substance, 
the most valuable and important kind of matter. It 
was created by God in the beginning as the form of 
primal matter, and spread through space in all di- 
rections. From its own periphery it returns to the 
center of the universe as Lumen, the light of our 
experience. Corporeal objects are formed by the 
condensation of light. Robert applies this theory 
to explain nature and its laws, the formation of the 
world, the physiology of sensation, and intellectual 
cognition. Robert’s theory of cognition is the Au- 
gustinian illumination. His metaphysics is frag- 
mentary, owing probably to the fact that most of his 
study was given to science. He has the Aristotelean 
concepts of act and potency, matter and form, cause, 
space, and time, but he did not realize their full 
meaning and importance. Important parts of his 
metaphysics are Augustinian and Platonic, such as 
the relation of the soul to the body, the freedom of 
the will, and the concept of truth. 

Historica Posrtron.—The importance of Robert 
Greathead for philosophy lies in his devotion to sci- 
entific studies, through which he exerted a mighty 
influence, not only on Roger Bacon (his greatest 
pupil), but also upon the whole current of English 
Scholastic thought. 

183. St. Bonaventure (1221-1274). — Lire. — A 
native of Bagnorea in Tuscany, Bonaventure entered 
the Franciscan Order at the age of seventeen years. 
His family name was Giovanni Fidanza, but he is 
commonly known by the name given to him by St. 
Francis of Assisi. He studied in Paris, where he 


5“*Formam primam corporalem, quam quidam corporeitatem vocant, 
lucem esse arbitror’’ (De Luce, BAur’s edition, p. 51). 
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heard Alexander of Hales lecture from 1243 to 1245. 
In 1248 he became professor at the university; but, 
owing to the conflict of the seculars with the Mendi- 
eants, he obtained his doctor’s degree only in the 
fall of 1257, together with St. Thomas Aquinas, his 
intimate friend. In the spring of 1257 he was ap- 
pointed Minister-General of his Order. In 1273 he 
was created Cardinal and Bishop of Albano. He 
died at Lyons during the Council. 
Puiwosopuy.—The metaphysics of St. Bonaven- 
ture contains three characteristic doctrines: the 
metaphysics of light, the plurality of forms, and the 
rationes seminales. He derives the metaphysics of 
light from Holy Scripture, from Pseudo-Dionysius, 
and from St. Augustine. Light is a substantial 
form, which all bodies possess in addition to their 
specific forms. The form of light is the principal 
form of bodies, because it sustains every other form, 
enables it to act, and determines its rank and per- 
fection in the hierarchy of corporeal beings accord- 
ing to the degree in which it participates in the form 
of metaphysical light. The rationes seminales (a 
doctrine derived through St. Augustine from Neo- 
Platonism and Stoicism) are active powers present 
in matter as the initial dispositions from which sub- 
stantial forms are educed by the action of external 
natural causes. In psychology St. Bonaventure held 
that all created substances, both spiritual and cor- 
poreal, are composed of matter and form (the ‘‘mat- 
ter,’’ of course, being spiritual in the case of spirit- 
ual beings). The human soul, which originates 
through creation, is a spiritual substance and the 
substantial form of the body (Aristotle’s concept 
interpreted in an Augustinian sense). Being a sub- 
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stance, the soul is imperishable. In the process of 
intellectual cognition, the active intellect first ab- 
stracts the species (image) from the fantasm; then 
the passive intellect turns to the species, and re- 
ceives it into itself with the aid of the active intel- 
lect, and judges of it. The active intellect, which 
is something of the soul (aliquid anime), is a 
light by means of which we attain a knowledge 
of the first principles of science and of ethics through 
experience and abstraction. These principles are 
innate in the mind only in the sense that this light, 
which is something of the soul, guides the intellect 
and impels it to form these principles from the con- 
cepts abstracted from sense-experience. The ‘‘ratio 
eterna’’ required for the knowledge of these prin- 
ciples and also of God is a special influence of God 
upon the active intellect (which is passive under this 
influence) whereby the intellect is impelled and di- 
rected to form these principles, without however 
knowing the ‘‘ratio eterna’’ itself. 

The principal writings of St. Bonaventure, whom 
posterity calls the Doctor Seraphicus, are his Com- 
mentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, the 
Breviloquiwm, and the Itinerarium Mentis ad Deum. 

Historica Posirion.—Although St. Bonaventure 
disclaims originality and intends to propound the 
views commonly held in his time, he made no oppo- 
sition to the Aristotelean School, which reached its 
height in his friend, St. Thomas. On account of his 
conservatism, his writings are a valuable source of 
the received doctrines of the older Scholasticism in 
his time. He knew and used Aristotle, whose au- 
thority he considered second only to that of St. 
Augustine. St. Bonaventure is critical of Peter 
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Lombard, being the first to formulate a list of eight 
propositions which later Schoolmen agreed in reject- 
ing with him. Among the pupils of St. Bonaventure 
who achieved distinction are Matthew of Aqua- 
sparta, John Peckham, and William de la Mare. 

184. Richard Middleton (d. 1307/1308)° studied 
and taught at both Oxford and Paris. Richard 
marks the transition from St. Bonaventure to Duns 
Scotus. He abandons the doctrine of the Franciscan 
School that we know objects in the eternal truth, and 
substitutes for it the inference from the properties 
of objects to their nature. He rejects eternal crea- 
tion as intrinsically impossible. In psychology he 
holds that the soul is the substantial form of the 
body, but he also sustains the doctrine of the form 
of corporeality, which is educed from the potency 
of matter. Richard introduced the empiric tenden- 
cies of the English scholars into the University of 
Paris: 


§ 4. PRE-THOMIST DOMINICANS 


185. Roland of Cremona (d. 1250) was the first of 
the Dominicans to occupy a chair of theology in the 
University of Paris (1229-1231). Like Robert 
Fitzacre and Robert Kilwardby, he knew and 
utilized the writings of Aristotle, but departed 
from them whenever the new philosophy ran 
counter to the old Scholasticism. His Conclusiones 
Super Quattuor Libros Sententiarum is extant 
in manuscript. Peter of Tarentaise (d. 1276), 


6 His true name is now said to be Richard de Meneville, and it 
is not certain that Middleton was his birthplace. The de Mene- 
villes belonged to the nobility of Northumberland. See PELSTER in 
Philosophisches Jahrbuch, XXXIX (1926), pp. 172-78. 
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who was elected Pope in the year of his death 
and took the name of Innocent V, taught theology 
in Paris from 1256 until 1265. He was an exponent 
of the older form of Scholasticism, but was not hostile 
to the School of St. Thomas, in defence of whom he 
is said to have written a treatise De Unitate Forma- 
rum. He was associated with St. Thomas also in 
planning the new course of studies adopted by the 
Dominicans at Valenciennes in 1259. Robert Kil- 
wardby (d. 1275) studied in Paris, and taught the- 
ology in Oxford from 1248 until 1261. In 1272 he 
was appointed Archbishop of Canterbury, and in 
1278 he was created Cardinal. He was a staunch 
advocate of the older Scholasticism and a bitter op- 
ponent of the Aristotelean school. His treatise De 
Ortu et Divisione Philosophie is reputed the best 
medieval introduction to philosophy. 


§ 5. THE SCHOOL OF ALBERT AND ST. THOMAS 


186. General Characteristics—Albert the Great 
founded a new school of philosophy, which reached 
its culmination under his pupil, St. Thomas 
Aquinas. This school marks a new departure in 
Christian philosophy, for, as the earlier Schoolmen 
had taken the philosophical ideas of St. Augustine 
as the source of their inspiration, so Albert and 
Thomas made Aristotle the basis of their philoso- 
phy. All who have studied it, both friend and foe, 
acknowledge it as one of the great systems of 
thought. By custom as well as by precept it has 
become the official Catholic philosophy. 
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I. Ausert tHe Great 


187. Life——Count Albert of Bollstiidt was born 
in Lauingen on the Danube in 1193. He studied in 
Padua, and became a member of the Dominican 
Order. Having taught in various houses of the 
Order from 1228, he was appointed professor in 
Paris in 1245, and had St. Thomas among his pupils. 
Three years later he was transferred to the new 
house of studies in Cologne, where St. Thomas con- 
tinued under his instruction until 1252. In 1256 Al- 
bert appeared at the court of Alexander IV in 
Agnani to defend the Mendicants against the attacks 
of William of St. Amour. In 1260 Albert was ap- 
pointed Bishop of Ratisbon, but resigned the office 
within two years. Then he preached the crusade in 
Germany as the Pope’s legate. Previous to this, 
he had been associated with St. Thomas and Peter 
of Tarentaise in formulating the new program of 
studies for the Dominicans. In 1277 the weight of 
his years did not deter him from making the journey 
to Paris to defend the memory of St. Thomas against 
the censures of the bishop. His long and fruitful 
life came to a close in Cologne on November 15, 1280. 
In 1622 he was beatified by Pope Gregory XV. Al, 
bert was versed in practically all the sciences known 
in his time. His wide learning earned him the title 
of Doctor Universalis. He wrote on all branches of 
theology and philosophy.’ 

188. Philosophy.—The pre-eminent merit of Al- 
bert with regard to Christian philosophy lies in the 


7 For a list of his works see Userwec, Grundriss, II, ed. Baum- 
GARTNER (10th ed.), pp. 464 sq., where over 40 philosophical trea- 
tises are catalogued; or The Catholic Encyclopedia, I, 264 sq. 
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fact that he recognized the capital value of the true 
Aristotle for philosophy and theology; that he real- 
ized the crying need of incorporating him into the 
science of the West in the face of its limitations, its 
confusion, and the rise of Averroism; and that he 
devoted himself with unfaltering endeavor through- 
out his long life to the accomplishment of this gigan- 
tic task. But Albert was not only a scholar; he was 
an eminent teacher, as the important assignments 
which were given to him abundantly show. A 
teacher lives on in his pupils. If it were not for 
the towering figure of St. Thomas, to the training 
of whose youthful genius he devoted seven years, 
Albert’s dominating influence on German Scholas- 
ticism, as it appears in lesser lights like Hugo Ripe- 
lin and Ulric of Strassburg, would not be so com- 
pletely overshadowed. 

When Albert began to write, Aristotle’s thought 
was still too new and strange to the Western mind 
for technical commentaries like those of St. Thomas. 
So he set out ‘‘to make Aristotle intelligible to the 
Latin-speaking scholars,’’ as he says, by the simpler 
device of paraphrase. The result of his work is char- 
acterized by Ulvic of Strassburg, who praises Albert 
as ‘‘the astonishment and miracle of our time.’’ Even 
the sareastic pen of Roger Bacon was moved to write 
that Albert is ‘‘the pre-eminent teacher of philoso- 
phy.’’ Albert’s great achievement was to set over 
against Averroism, which seemed about ready to 
celebrate its triumph over Christianity, a complete 
and coherent philosophy which was an incontestable 
vindication of Christian thought and revelation 
against Neo-Platonic pantheism. 

Albert maintains an independent attitude toward 
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Aristotle. He is careful to disengage his thought 
from that of his commentators, but does not attri- 
bute absolute authority to him. Whenever Aris- 
totle runs counter to Catholic doctrine, his views are 
abandoned. Albert does this not only on the score 
of the higher authority of the Church, but he seeks 
to show by arguments from reason that Aristotle 
erred. In this connection he proves against Aris- 
totle the impossibility of eternal creation. Even 
where he expounds the views of Aristotle in their 
entirety, he is careful not to identify himself with 
them outright, as it is apparent from the conclusion 
of his treatise on the Metaphysics. 

In many cases Albert did not succeed in fusing 
into a homogeneous unity the heterogeneous thought 
which crowded upon him from Aristotle, the Arabs, 
and Neo-Platonic philosophy. From the latter 
sources he selected what he believed to be in agree- 
ment with the Peripatetic system, but this choice 
was not always happy. Nor did he succeed in free- 
ing himself altogether from the trammels of the pre- 
Thomist tradition. Thus, his psychology is a com- 
bination of Aristotelean, Neo-Platonic, and August- 
inian elements. 

189. Science.—Albert and Roger Bacon were the 
greatest scientists of the thirteenth century. Of 
course, this does not mean that Albert knew and 
used the modern methods of research. He insisted 
on the principle that observation and experiment 
alone can give us a knowledge of nature. He fre- 
quently completes Aristotle’s description of animals, 
and has given to science the earliest description of 
the animals of his native country. But he often ac- 
cepts Aristotle’s authority where the simplest ob- 
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servation would have convinced him otherwise. The 
fact that he failed to identify many common animals 
of the ancient world, is due to the faulty transla- 
tions which he used. The Greek text often came to 
him through the medium of Arabic and Hebrew 
translations, and thus was badly garbled. If the 
scientists who came after Albert had followed his 
principle and practice of observation, the progress 
of natural science would have been spared a detour 
of three centuries. 

Albert teaches a number of doctrines which are 
considered original with St. Thomas, such as the 
theory of the active and the passive intellect as it is 
proposed by St. Thomas. Albert also anticipated 
St. Thomas in his method of exposition by means of 
objection and solution. 


II. Sr. THomas AQuiINas 


190. Life and Writings—Thomas was born at 
Roccasecea,® probably in the year 1225. He was one 
of eight children born to Landolf, Count of Aquino, 
and Theodora, who was the Countess of Teate in her 
own right. Thomas’s father was of Lombard, his 
mother of Norman descent. The connections which 
the family of Aquino possessed through marriage 
with several reigning houses and with the Emperor 
Frederick, gave prestige to Thomas and paved the 
way for him both toward a secular and an ecclesias- 
tical career. In 1230 his parents sent him to the 
monastery school at Monte Cassino, in which the 
sons of the nobility were educated. His father un- 


8 Roccasecca is a few miles from Aquino, the ancestral home of 
the Counts of Aquino. Aquino lies about 75 miles south of Rome, 
just off the railway to Naples, and is about 10 miles north-west of 
Monte Cassino. 
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doubtedly appreciated the value of an education for 
his children, as he himself held the position of judge 
‘in the courts. The choice of Monte Cassino as the 
school for the elementary education of Thomas was 
probably determined by its nearness to Aquino 
as well as by its reputation. Landolf, the father of 
Thomas, seems always to have maintained friendly 
relations with the monastery, for the chronicle of 
the monastery speaks of the ‘‘affectionate memory’’ 
in which he was held there, and he left twenty ounces 
of gold to the monastery for Masses for his soul. 
The earliest biography of Thomas also records the 
deep faith and fervent piety of his mother, two vir- 
tues which are equally conspicuous in her great son. 
It is idle to speculate what would have been the 
future career of Thomas if he could have remained 
longer in Monte Cassino. In 1236 the monastery 
was threatened by the war which ravaged the coun- 
try. On the advice of the Abbot, Thomas was sent 
to the University of Naples to continue his studies. 
There he was taught the trivium by a Magister Mar- 
tinus and the quadrivium by Peter of Hibernia. The 
faculty of theology at the university was in charge 
of the Dominicans. Many of the students attended 
the services at the Dominican church, and there 
Thomas probably came into contact with the friars , 
for the first time. The Benedictines had been exiled 
from Monte Cassino in 1239 by the Emperor, and a 
few years later their monastery was reduced to ruin. 
Thus, Thomas had no opportunity of returning to 
this fameus old home of Benedictine piety and learn- 
ing. After the death of his father in 1243, Thomas 
received the Dominican habit, probably from the 
hand of Johannes Teutonicus, the General of the 
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Order. With four other novices he set out in the 
company of the General for Paris to enter the great 
university. But the opposition of his family fol- 
lowed him. Two of his brothers in the armies of the 
Emperor at Orvieto took him prisoner at Aqua- 
pendente, and carried him back to Castel San Gio- 
vanni, an estate of the family, situated a few miles 
from Aquino. Here he was detained for a year, dur- 
ing which time three of his sisters also resided on 
the same estate. As time confirmed rather than 
weakened his religious vocation, he was finally per- 
mitted to depart for Paris, again in the company of 
Johannes Teutonicus. He arrived in Paris in 1245, 
and became a pupil of Albert the Great, who had 
been appointed professor in the university in the 
fall of this year. When Albert was transferred to 
the new Dominican house of studies at Cologne in 
1248, Thomas was also sent there and continued un- 
der Albert’s instruction ‘until 1252.2 The friendly 
relations between master and pupil continued 
throughout the life of Thomas. The tears of the 
aged Albert when informed of the untimely death of 
Thomas, and the long and wearisome journey to 
Paris which he undertook despite the burden of more 
than eighty years to vindicate the memory of 
Thomas, are a more eloquent tribute of his high es- 
teem for the Angel of the Schools than any words 
he may have spoken. 

191. The First Paris Period (1252-59).—The aca- 
demic career of St. Thomas, which occupies the re- 


®*Important recent studies on the family and the youth of St. 
Thomas are those by PELSTER in the Civiltd Cattolica, 1923, No. 
1745, pp. 385-400; No. 1751, pp. 401-410; No. 1762, pp. 299-313; 
and by MANDONNET in the Revue Thomiste, 1924, pp. 243-68, 370-91, 
529-47; 1925, pp. 3-24, 222-49, 393-416, 489-533. 
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maining twenty-two years of his life, is compara- 
tively uneventful. Ecclesiastical preferment was 
offered him, yet he declined not only the Abbacy of 
Monte Cassino, but also the Archbishopric of Naples. 
His time was devoted entirely to his God and to 
the pursuit of science. 

Upon receiving the baccalaureate in 1252 Thomas 
began his career as a teacher in the University of 
Paris with his lectures on the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard. Owing to the opposition of the seculars 
against the regulars, the champion of which was 
William of St. Amour, Thomas was commissioned 
licentiate by the rector of the university in 1256, but 
did not receive his doctorate from the faculty until 
the following year, when it was conferred on him 
and his intimate friend, St. Bonaventure. Thomas 
was now a fully accredited professor. His course 
also included lectures on Holy Scripture, which 
was the text-book for theological studies. His high 
conception of his duties as a teacher appears from 
the Quodlibetum I, 14, in which he declares that 
the teacher’s office is more fruitful than that of the 
pastor of souls. His tireless industry is shown in a 
treatise written for the Duchess of Brabant, in which 
he says that he put off his answer to her request 
until his vacation. William of Tocco, one of his 
biographers, records the impression that Thomas 
made at the university: ‘‘ He introduced new articles 
into his lectures, adopted a new method of scientific 
research and solution [of problems], and developed 
new arguments in his proofs. Every one who heard 
him teach new things in this way and solve doubts 
and difficulties with new reasons, did not doubt that 
God had enlightened him with the rays of a new 
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light.’? The full influence which Thomas exercised 
as a teacher will not be known until the works of his 
pupils have been published. In 1259 Thomas had 
the opportunity of utilizing his pedagogical experi- 
ence at the General Chapter of the Dominicans in 
Valenciennes, where he formulated the new pro- 
éram of studies in conjunction with Albert the Great 
and Peter of Tarentaise (later Pope Innocent V), 
who was a fellow-teacher with Thomas in Paris for 
some years. 

The following are the principal philosophical 
works, or works touching philosophical problems, 
which Thomas wrote during this period, as far as 
they can be approximately dated: 


Between 1252 and 1256: De Ente et Essentia; De Principiis 
Nature; De Natura Materie ct Dimensionibus Interminatis. 

Between 1253 and 1255: Commentarius in IV Libros Senten- 
tiarum. 

1256: De Impugnantibus Dei Cultum. 

Between 1256 and 1259: Questiones Disputate de Veritate. 


192. The First Italian Period (1259-67).—In 
1259 or 1260 Thomas left Paris for his native Italy, 
which he had not visited for fifteen years. The 
General Chapter in Valenciennes had decided to 
erect schools for the training of Dominican mission- 
aries for the missions among the Moors in Spain, 
and Thomas probably wrote the Summa contra Gen- 
tiles at the suggestion of Raymond of Pennafort for 
the use of these missionaries. From 1261 to 1264 
Thomas was at the court of Urban IV in Viterbo and 
Orvieto. There he met William of Moerbeke, a 
Flemish friar, who became his philological adviser. 
. At the suggestion of Thomas, William translated a 
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number of Aristotle’s writings into Latin directly 
from the Greek. Thus, Thomas was better able to 
grasp Aristotle’s true thought than Albert the 
Great, who had been obliged to rely on the indirect 
translations made by Michael Scotus and others. 
While he was at the Court of Pope Urban, Thomas 
was commissioned to write the Office for the Feast 
of Corpus Christi, including its beautiful hymns.’° 
The leisure which Thomas enjoyed in these years, 
made them a very productive period. The new 
Aristotle text resulted in a number of valuable com- 
mentaries. Association with the Pope and his court 
brought about the Catena Aurea and Contra Errores 
Grecorum. Clement IV (1265-68) offered Thomas 
the Archbishoprie of Naples, which was declined. In 
1265 Thomas was called to Rome to head the Domin- 
ican house of studies in the Roman province. From 
1267 he was probably again at the Papal Court in 
Viterbo. The fame of Thomas at the Court of Pope 
Urban is described in the following verses of a court 
poet: ‘‘A man is there [at the Pope’s court], who 
would become the discoverer of a new philosophy if 
the old were destroyed. As a new constructor, he 
would erect it in a better fashion. He would excel 
the old philosophers by the glory of his science.’’ 

The principal works of this period are, with ap- 
proximate dates: 


After 1260: Compendium Theologie ad Reginaldum. 

Between 1261 and 1264: Summa contra Gentiles; Catena 
Aurea; Commentary on the Book of Job; Office for the Feast 
of Corpus Christi; Commentary on the Ethics and the Physics of 
Aristotle (?). 


10 The Office is largely a revision of an older Cistercian Office, 
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Between 1261 and 1267: Questiones Disputate de Potentia, De 
Malo, De Spiritualibus Creaturis, De Unione Verbi, De Natura 
Beatitudinis, De Anima. 

Between 1265 and 1267: the first part of the Summa Theo- 
logica; a second Commentary on the First Book of the Sentences 
(not extant). 

After 1266: Commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 


193. The Second Paris Period (1268-71).—When 
the smoldering embers of the conflict between the 
secular and the regular professors at the university 
once more burst into flame, the Dominicans again 
sent Thomas, their most capable representative, to 
Paris. This period was a time of intellectual conflict 
in the career of Thomas. 

The nature of the first battle is told by the titles 
of two treatises written during this period: Contra 
Retrahentes ab Ingressu Religionis and De Perfec- 
tione Vite Spiritualis. They are a defence of the 
religious state. 

A deeper conflict was that with Siger de Brabant, 
a professor in the faculty of arts, and the leader of 
Latin Averroism. Siger was a renowned scholar 
and an acute thinker, but among other errors he 
taught the fundamental heresy of monopsychism, 
which threatened the whole Christian view of the 
world. He propounded this error principally in 
the treatise, De Anima Intellectiva. Against this 
Thomas wrote De Unitate Intellectus contra Averro- 
astas. Its conclusion bears witness to the intensity 
of the conflict: ‘‘If any one boasts of his pretended 
science, and desires to object anything against our 
exposition, let him not do so in a corner and before 
boys, who have no judgment in the matter. Let him 
write against this treatise, if he has the courage to 
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do it. Then he will find not only me, who am the 
least of all, but many friends of truth to oppose him 
and to do battle against his ignorance.’’ These are 
unusual words to all who know the placid and serene 
mind of Thomas. Averroism was condemned by the 
Bishop of Paris on December 10, 1270. 

The last and greatest conflict was against the re- 
action which set in against the School of Albert and 
Thomas with the condemnation of Averroism. Since 
Arabian Aristoteleanism had led to such dire conse- 
quences, every shade of Aristotelean philosophy be- 
came suspected of heretical implications. The Fran- 
ciscans led the vanguard of the older Scholasticism 
and the so-called Augustinianism under John Peck- 
ham, and they were joined by pre-Thomist Domini- 
cans under the redoubtable Robert Kilwardby. For 
all these St. Augustine was not only the greatest 
Father of the Church, but also the greatest-authority 
in philosophy. For Thomas and his School—he had 
enlightened adherents, though they were of smaller 
ealiber—St. Augustine was truly the greatest Father 
of the Church, but Aristotle was the first authority 
in philosophy wherever his teaching did not conflict 
with the Faith. In the numerous cases in which Aris- 
totle was at variance with the great Doctor of Hippo, 
Thomas endeavored to conciliate their divergent 
views, sometimes by a rather strained interpretation 
of St. Augustine, especially in psychology and epis- 
temology. Thomas saw the tide of battle turn in his 
favor, but he did not live to see the complete victory 
which fell to Christian Aristoteleanism. 

The struggles of this period were far from hamp- 
ering the productive work of Thomas. These years 
mark the height of his literary activity. The prin- 
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cipal works of this period are, with approximate 
dates: 


1269: De Perfectione Vite Spiritualis. 

Between 1269 and 1272: De Unitate Intellectus contra Aver- 
roistas. 

1270: Contra Retrahentes ab Ingressu Religionis. 

Between 1268 and 1272: the Second Part of the Summa Theo- 
logica. 

Between 1269 and 1272: Quodlibeta I-VI. 

Between 1268 and 1271: Questiones Disputate de°Virtutibus 
in Communi, De Virtutibus Cardinalibus, De Caritate, De Cor- 
rectione Fraterna, De Spe. Commentaries on Aristotle’s De 
Celo et Mundo, De Generatione et Corruptione, Perihermeneias, 
Meteorologica, Politics. Commentary on Liber de Causis. De 
Aiternitate Mundi contra Murmurantes. Commentaries on 
Psalms i-lv, Isaias, Matthew, John, St. Paul’s Epistles. 


194. The Second Italian Period (1272-74). — 
Thomas was recalled to Italy in 1272. The General 
Chapter of the Dominicans commissioned him to or- 
ganize a house of theological studies. The petition 
of the university that Thomas be permitted to con- 
tinue his work at the university, was unavailing. 
The choice of the location and of the organization 
of the new house of studies was left with Thomas. 
He determined upon Naples as the seat of the new 
institution. This city brought back to him the memo- 
ries of his own studies, and it was there that he had 
entered the religious life in the Order of his choice. 
Charles of Anjou also urged Naples upon him. 

In 1274 Pope Gregory X called Thomas to the 
Council of Lyons, in which the reunion of the Greeks 
with the Roman Church was to be effected. Thomas 
was called, not only because of his rank as the fore- 
most theologian, but also because of his special com- 
petence in things concerning the Greek Church, as 
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was shown in his treatise Contra Errores Grecorum. 
But Thomas did not live to take part in the Council. 
Before he had travelled as far as Rome, he became 
ill and stopped at Maenza, which lies about three 
miles north-west of Roccasecca, his birthplace. He 
lodged with his niece, Francesca da Ceccano. When 
he became aware that his illness was fatal, he had 
himself carried to Fossanuova, three miles south of 
Roeccasecea, to the Cistercian monastery. Here he 
died on March 7, 1274. 

The rumor that Thomas was poisoned by Charles 
of Anjou, because he intended to lodge with the 
Council a complaint against the character and the 
government of Charles, is mentioned as early as the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. There are 
no conclusive reasons definitely to confirm or to dis- 
prove this rumor. Perhaps the continued poor health 
of Thomas disproves it. The earliest historical 
sources concerning his life tell us that in the last 
years of his ‘life he was exhausted and overworked, 
and that his physical condition no longer kept pace 
with the demands which his continued intense ac- 
tivity made upon it. 

The writings of this period are Quodlibeta VII- 
XI and the Third Part of the Summa Theologica, 
Questions i-xc. The Supplement was compiled by 
Reginald of Piperno, Thomas’s companion, from the 
Commentary on the Sentences. 

The honorary Scholastic title Doctor Communis 
was given to Thomas at least as early as 1317. The 
title Doctor Angelicus is first used in an Italian print 
of the fifteenth century. St. Thomas was canonized 


11 Dante, Purgatorio, XX, 68 (this part was written between 1314 
and 1321). 
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by Pope John XXII on July 18, 1323. His body was 
transferred from the church in Fossanuova to Tou- 
louse in 1368. In 1567 he was declared a Doctor of 
the Church, and in 1880 patron of Catholic schools.” 
In his Encyclical Studiorwm Ducem of June 29, 1923, 
Pope Pius XI gave St. Thomas the new title of 
Universal Doctor of the Church. 

195. Philosopher.—The philosophy of St. Thomas 
marks a distinct advance over that of Albert the 
Great. Since he possessed direct Latin translations 
of Aristotle, St. Thomas was better able to grasp 
the thought of the Stagirite. He was the best 
Aristotelean scholar and commentator of the Middle 
Ages. Albert had followed Avicenna’s method of 
paraphrasing commentary; St. Thomas gives a lit- 
eral exegesis of the text according to the method of 
Averroés. He lays stress upon the sequence of 
ideas, and points out the importance of various doc- 
trines for the system of Aristotle. Albert’s com- 
mentaries contain lengthy digressions, his own at- 
titude toward the doctrines he expounds is not 
always clear, and he often fails to disengage the 
ideas of Aristotle from those of his Arabian com- 
mentators. St. Thomas clearly distinguishes Aristo- 
tle’s thought from Neo-Platonie additions and erro- 
neous interpretations. When he does not approve of 
Aristotle, he gives a clear and reasoned rejection of 
his teaching. His explanation of the text is concise 
and to the point. He frankly rejects the older 
Scholastic doctrines when they are incompatible 


12 For the chronology of the writings of St. Thomas see Man- 
DONNET, Des Ecrits Authentiques de 8. Thomas d’Aquin (Fribourg, 
1910). GRABMANN, Thomas von Aquin (Kempten, 1912); Die echten 
Schriften des hl. Thomas von Aquin (Miinster, 1920). MANDONNET 
in Divus Thomas (Piacenza), XXIX (1926), pp. 525 sqq. 
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with those of Aristotle. This mode of exposition was 
the chief factor which brought about the general 
study of Aristotle in Christian schools. St. 
Thomas’s commentaries on Aristotle laid the perma- 
nent foundation of Scholastic philosophy. This is 
their principal merit. 

196. Theologian The Summa Theologica is the 
greatest systematic exposition of Catholic theology. 
Its salient traits are completeness, unity, cogency, 
simplicity, and clearness. But the full thought of 
St. Thomas is obtained only by studying also the 
Commentary on the Sentences and the expositions 
of Holy Scripture. The Questiones Disputate also 
are of especial value, because they are full and de- 
tailed technical expositions of important doctrines. 
Considering these treatises together, we find that St. 
Thomas has a twofold method, which has long since 
become the common property of theologians: the 
proof of the Faith from the sources of revelation and 
its exposition and defence by the dialectical method. 
St. Thomas is careful to show that the doctrines of 
the Faith are above human reason, but not against it. 
He states the relation between faith and reason in 
these principles: (1) philosophy and theology are 
distinguished by their formal objects; (2) theologi- 
cal mysteries are superrational, but not anti- 
rational; (3) in some cases theology gives a final 
solution of philosophical problems which human 
reason unaided is unable to solve; (4) the Faith is 
the negative standard of philosophy (see above nn. 
104 and 178). 

197. Intellectualism. — The philosophy of St. 
Thomas centers about the intellect. He has full con. 
fidence in the power of the mind to know its object: 
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parvum lumen intelligibile, quod nobis est connat- 
urale, sufficit ad nostrum intelligere.* The will 
merely strives for its object; the mind holds it. The 
mind compels the assent of the will, when it presents 
to it the perfect good. The morality of human acts 
originates in the mind, and the freedom of the will 
is grounded on the practical judgment of the mind. 
St. Thomas rejects the doctrine of the special illumi- 
nation of the mind in the process of cognition. 

198. Fusion of New and Old.—St. Thomas frankly 
abandons those doctrines of older Schoolmen which 
are incompatible with his system. Thus, he rejects 
the doctrines of the hylomorphic composition of sub- 
sistent forms, the plurality of substantial forms, the 
rationes seminales, the identity of the soul with its 
faculties, and the primacy of the will. Yet he care- 
fully studied his predecessors. He took over from 
St. Augustine and others of his own predecessors 
the identity of the intellect and the being of God, 
the power of creation as proper to God, conservation 
_ as the continuation of the act which created, exem- 
plarism, Providence, evil, miracle, the immateriality 
of the soul, the purpose of man, the lex eterna. 

St. Thomas is not a mere echo of Aristotle. He 
developed Aristotle’s doctrine about God from a few 
meager though precious fundamentals into an ex- 
tensive treatise. His treatise, De Passionibus 
Anime, is an original work, which became the stand- 
ard of Scholastic philosophy. He rejects the follow- 
ing doctrines of Aristotle: the real distinction be- 
tween the nous and the psyche, the implied denial of 
personal immortality, a faculty of imagination for 
every sense, the denial of intellectual memory, the 


13 Swmma contra Gentiles, II, lxxvii. 
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doctrine of the active and the passive intellect, 
many points in the doctrine about God, ete. As re- 
gards the value of the argument based on human 
authority, St. Thomas approves the statement of 
Boéthius: locus ab auctoritate est infirmissimus.* 

St. Thomas was diligent in ascertaining and util- 
izing the achievements of his predecessors in phi- 
losophy and theology. Truth, he says, is to be 
accepted, from whatever source it proceeds,?° 
Truth, probability, and error must be carefully 
characterized as such.*® Science makes constant 
progress.” The errors of others give us negative 
directions for research.* Of all medieval scholars 
St. Thomas made the most extensive study of 
sources for his writings, and he was fortunate in 
having access to the best libraries, both in Paris and 
in Italy. 

The chief of St. Thomas’s original contributions 
to Scholastic philosophy aresthe doctrine of the unity 
of the substantial form, of subsistent forms, the 
theory of individuation through the quantity of mat- 
ter, the real distinction of the soul and its faculties, 
and the intellectualistic conception of psychic life. 

The system of St. Thomas was not from the begin- 
ning in its final stage of perfection. The influence 
of the older Scholasticism is noticeable in the Com- 
mentary on the Sentences. In tne Summa Theo- 
logica he corrects former opinions.*® 

14 Summa Theol., I, Q. i, a. 8, ad 2. 

15In XII Met., lect. ix. 

16 De Potentia, IV, 1. 

17 Swmma Theol., I-II,.Q. xevii, a. 1. Cf. ae I Eth., lect. xi. 

18 In II Met., lect. ile "In I De "Anima, lect. 

19 TIT, Q. ix, ‘a. AL OS seit ENS PAGE Thali Gi, Uy ad 3. If the Conecor- 


dantia Dictorum Fratris Thome. should prove to be genuine, further 
examples will be found in it. See PELSTER in Gregorianum, IV 


(1923), 1, 85 sq. 
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The synthetic power of St. Thomas is unrivalled. 
His genius for systematization does not consist 
chiefly in the analytic grouping of vast masses of 
thought like those arranged in the three thousand 
articles of the Swmma—though this is no mean 
achievement. It is found principally in his meta- 
physical derivation of details from general princi- 
ples and fundamental facts. St. Thomas possessed 
an unequalled capacity for concisely and definitely 
establishing connections of co-ordination, subordina- 
tion, and dependence in the field of pure meta- 
physics, and for showing their bearing on the prob- 
lems of philosophy and theology. 

199. Influence on Eastern Thought.—The influ- 
ence of Western upon Eastern thought is notoriously 
insignificant, but it is a matter of interest to note 
that a few of the principal writings of St. Thomas 
have been translated into Greek. Demetrius Ky- 
dones translated the Summa contra Gentiles, the 
Summa Theologica, and several small treatises in the 
first half of the fourteenth century. Previous to 
this, Gregorius Akindynos translated the Swmma 
contra Gentiles. Prochorus translated the treatise 
De AXternitate Mundi contra Murmurantes. Deme- 
trius Kydones composed detailed directions for the 
study of the Summa Theologica. These translations 
are the more remarkable because of the schism of the 
Eastern Church.” 

200. St. Thomas in Catholic Schools.—As early as 

20See DE RuBEIS in the Leonine Edition of St. Thomas, Vol. I, 
title xiii, ch. 8. Rack, Demetrios Kydones, als Verteidiger und 
Ubersetzer des hl. Thomas (Mainz, 1915). MANDONNET in Diction- 
naire de Théologie Catholique, VI, 1, 885 sq. In 1657 the Summa 
contra Gentiles was translated into Hebrew by JosSEPH CIANTES, 


O.P., Bishop of Marisco. Manuscript copies of other translations are 
_ extant in libraries in Athos, Milan and Rome. 
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1279 St. Thomas was declared Doctor Ordinis by the 
Dominicans. The influence of his teaching generally 
is told by the honorary Scholastic title Doctor Com- 
munis, which has already been mentioned. As the 
records of the Council of Trent show, St. Thomas’s 
writings were constantly consulted by the Fathers 
and theologians of the Council. In 1567, shortly 
after the Council, St. Thomas was declared a Doctor 
of the Church. The philosophy and theology of St. 
Thomas were prescribed for Catholic institutions of 
learning by Pope Leo XIII in the Encyclical Mterni 
Patris (August 4, 1879). In the following year he 
declared St. Thomas the patron of all Catholic 
schools. Pope Pius X repeatedly inculeated the 
teaching of St. Thomas, not only in the Encyclical 
Pascendi, but also on the occasion of controversies 
(e.g., in the brief Doctoris Angelict, June 29, 1914). 
On July 27, 1914, the Sacred Congregation of Stud- 
ies issued an official list of twenty-four ‘‘ Pronunti- 
ata Principalia et Maiora’’ of the doctrine of St. 
Thomas. The Code of Canon Law prescribes that 
in seminaries philosophy and theology must be 
taught ‘‘ad Angelict Doctoris rationem, doctrinam, 
et principia’’ (Canon 1366, $2). The opening words 
of the Encyclical Studiorum Ducem, issued on the 
occasion of the sixth centenary of St. Thomas’s 
canonization, and the glorious title of ‘‘Universal 
Doctor’’ which he adds to the tributes of earlier 
Pontiffs, disclose the mind of Pope Pius XI on the 
study of the Angelic Doctor. A perusal of the his- 
tory of the attitude of the Catholic Church toward 
the philosophy and theology of St. Thomas, as it is 
recounted in the Encyclical Letter AWterni Patris, 
shows that the present directions inculeating the 
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study of St. Thomas are merely a continuation and 
a development of the attitude which the Holy See 
has maintained during the past centuries. 

201. Metaphysical Principles——The metaphysical 
principles which constitute the foundation of the 
philosophy of St. Thomas are not subjective con- 
structions of the mind. They are obtained by a 
careful analysis of physical and psychic facts, and 
are therefore as true and valid as these facts them- 
selves. The following short list of these principles 
will serve to show at least the general outlines of the 
metaphysical system of St. Thomas. 


I. Princrptes on Act AND PoTENcy.”* 


(1) Actus simpliciter prior est potentia. This is 
the basic principle of Scholastic philosophy. (2) 


21 The following paraphrase may be helpful to those who are not 
fully conversant with Scholastic Latin. 

I. Act and Potency.—(1) In the absolute sense, act is prior to 
potency. (2) Potency is actualized only by the action of a being 
already in act. (3) A being possessing goodness, truth, and actuality 
in a limited degree requires as its ultimate cause a being possessing 
goodness and actuality in an absolute degree. (4) The being which 
possesses any given perfection in an absolute degree is the cause 
of all other beings possessing this perfection. (5) Every being acts 
through the power of the ultimate agent. (6) Whatever is actualized, 
is actualized by another being. Every agent actualizes a potency 
in so far as it is itself actuality. (7) Possible or contingent being 
presupposes necessary being. (8) We must of necessity affirm the 
existence of a being which is in itself necessary. This being is a 
pure act. 

II. Matter and Form.—(1) In every composite being there are 
components which are to each other as potency to act. They are 
matter and form. (2) Every agent acts through its form. (3) 
Every being composed of matter and form is perfect and good 
through its form. (4) Every perfection is derived from the form. 
An imperfection is present in a being in so far as its matter is in a 
state of privation. (5) All matter is determined to a definite kind 
of being by the form it has received. 

Ill. The Exemplar Cawse.—(1) All order is the work of intellect. 
(2) Beings which are incapable of knowledge do not strive for an 
end except as directed by a being possessing intelligence and knowl- 
edge. (3) In all things which do not become by chance (for the 
Scholastic concept of chance see the Summa Theologica, I, Q. xlvii, 
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Nihil reducitur de potentia ad actum nisi per aliquod 
ens actu. (3) Magis vel minus bonum, verum, ens 
postulant maxime ens et bonum, quod est causa 
eorum. (4) Quod dicitur maxime tale in aliquo 
genere est causa omnium, que sunt illius generis. 
(5) Omne ens agit in virtute primi agentis. (6) 
Omne quod movetur, ab alio movetur; movet autem 
aliquid secundum quod est in actu. (7) Possibile vel 
contingens supponit necessarium. (8) Necesse est 
ponere aliquid quod est per se necessarium, et hoc 
est actus purus. These principles are found in the 
Summa Theologica, Part I, Question ii, article 3. 
From them there follows the existence of an un- 
moved mover, who is a pure act; furthermore, the 
concept of creation (Summa, I, Q. xliv, a. 1), the 
universal concurrence of God, and the motio divina 
ad actum. 


a. 1, paragraph ‘‘Quidam vero’’), the form is the end of the be- 
coming of each. Now an agent does not act because of a form, 
unless a similitude of the form is in it. Hence, we must affirm the 
existence of ideas in the divine intellect. (4) In everything, that 
which is the ultimate end is directly intended by the principal agent. 
(5) The highest perfection realized in the world is the good which 
consists in the order of the universe. (6) The order of the universe 
is such that the higher beings are more perfect than the lower, and 
that what in lower beings is found imperfectly, partially, and dis- 
tributed among many beings, is in higher beings found in an eminent 
manner, as a kind of unit, and as a simple perfection. 

IV. The Final Cause.—(1) What is first intended, is last attained. 
(2) Every agent necessarily acts because of an end. (3) An infinite 
series of ends is impossible. (4) Since every being strives for its 
own perfection, one strives for that as one’s ultimate purpose which 
one seeks as the perfect good. (5) One strives for an end under the 
aspect of a good. (6) The good of the universe is prior to the par- 
ticular good. (7) Change takes place because of an end. (8) God is 
the end of all. (9) The lower beings are directed by the higher. (10) 
An infinite series of efficient causes is impossible. Hence, it is nec- 
essary to affirm the existence of a first efficient cause, which all men 
term God. 

The meaning and the bearing of these principles according to the 
mind of St. Thomas is to be sought, not so much in the Summa 
Theologica, where they are presupposed as known, as in the Com- 
mentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics and the short treatise De Ente 
et Essentia, 
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II. Prrycrptes on Matter AND Form. 

(1) In omni compositione oportet esse que se 
habent sicut potentia ad actum, et hec sunt materia 
et forma. (2) Omne ens agit per suam formam. 
(3) Omne compositum ex materia et forma est per- 
fectum et bonum per suam formam. (4) Omnis per- 
fectio ex forma; imperfectio accidit rei secundum 
quod materia sub privatione invenitur. (5) Una- 
queque materia per formam superinductam con- 
trahitur ad aliquam speciem. 


III. Princretes oN THE ExEMPLAR CAUSE. 

(1) Omnis ordinatio est rationis. (2) Que non 
habent cognitionem non tendunt in finem nisi directa 
ab aliquo cognoscente et intelligente. (3) In omni- 
bus que generantur necesse est formam esse finem 
generationis cuiuscumque. Agens autem non agit 
propter formam nisi similitudo forme est in upso. 
Ideo necesse est ponere in mente divina ideas. (4) 
In quolibet id quod est ultimus finis proprie est in- 
tentum a principali agente. (5) Illud quod est opti- 
mum in rebus existens est bonum ordinis universi. 
(6) Talis est ordo in rebus, quod superiora in enti- 
bus sunt perfectiora inferioribus, et quod in infe- 
rioribus continetur deficienter et partialiter et mul- 
tipliciter, in superioribus continetur eminenter et 
per quandam. totalitatem et simplicitatem (Summa, 
TT. Qe vasa), 


IV. PrIncretes on THE Frnat Cause. 

(1) Primum in intentione est ultimum in execu- 
tione. (2) Necesse est omnia agentia agere propter 
finem (I-IT, Q. i, a. 2). (3) Impossibile est in fini- 
bus procedere in infimtum. (4) Cum unumquodque 
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appetat suam perfectionem, illud appetit aliquis ut 
finem ultimum, quod appetit ut bonum perfectum 
(I-IT, Q. i, a. 5). (5) Finis appetitur sub ratione 
bont. (6) Bonum universi precedit bonum particu- 
lare. (7) Motus propter finem est. (8) Deus est 
finis ommium. (9) Inferiora per superiora reguntur. 
(10) Non est possibile quod in causis efficientibus 
procedatur in infintum. Ergo necesse est ponere 
aliquam causam efficientem primam, quam omnes 
Deum nominant. 

202. Bibliographical Note.—An extensive bibliog- 
raphy on St. Thomas can be found in UsErwese’s 
Grundriss, Vol. II, ed. Baumcartner (10th ed.), pp. 
166-178, and in Bibliothéque Thomiste, Vol. I: Bib- 
liographie Thomiste by Manponner and Destrez 
(Kain, 1921. This volume lists 2219 numbers). The 
best edition of the works of St. Thomas is the 
Leonine Edition (14 volumes published, Rome, 1882- 
1926). Of the small editions, that of the Summa 
Theologica and the Summa contra Gentiles pub- 
lished by Forzani (Rome, 1894) contains the best 
text. CaTHaua is the editor of a good eclectic text 
of the Commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
(Turin, 1915. A knowledge of this commentary is 
indispensable for understanding the philosophy of 
St. Thomas). Cagsetan’s Commentary on the 
Summa Theologica, and Franciscus oF Frrrara’s 
Commentary on the Summa contra Gentiles, are the 
best. Szrrmuances, S. Thomas d’Aquin (Paris, 
1910), and Wirumann, Geschichte des Idealismus, 
Vol. II (2nd ed., Brunswick, 1907), are splendid ex- 
positions of St. Thomas’s philosophy. The Domini- 
ean Fathers of the English Province have trans- 
lated the Summa Theologica into English, The 
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Summa contra Gentiles has been partly translated 
into English by John Ricxasy, 8. J., under the title 
of God and His Creatures (London, 1915). Thomas 
Picuzs, O.P., is the author of an extensive com- 
mentary on the Swnma Theologica in French. 
Scuiirz, Thomas-Lexicon (2nd ed., Paderborn, 
1895), explains the technical terms of St. Thomas. 
GraBMANN’s delightful booklets are far more valu- 
able than is indicated by their modest brevity: 
Thomas von Aquin (Kempten, 1912); Einfihrung 
in die Summa Theologica (Freiburg, 1919); Kul- 
turphilosophe d. hl. Thomas v. Aquin (Augsburg, 
1925); Das Seelenleben d. hl. Thomas (Munich, 
1924). Porrmany, Das System d. theologischen 
Summa (2nd ed., Lucerne, 1903), is a splendid anal- 
ysis of the Swmma Theologica, sufficiently extensive 
to be really useful to the student (470 pp.). Gzzson, 
Le Thomisme (Paris, 1920). 


§ 6. THE CONFLICT BETWEEN THOMISM AND 
PRE-THOMISM 


203. Opponents of Thomism.” — The opposition 
against the philosophy of St. Thomas took the forms 
of literary controversy and ecclesiastical censure. 
It was caused by his preference for Aristotle and 
especially by his doctrine of the unity of the sub- 
stantial form, which his opponents believed would 
lead to Averroism. 

Within the Dominican Order, Rotanp or CREMONA 
(d. 1250), the first Dominican professor in the uni- 
versity, Hueu or Sr. Cur (d. 1263), one of the 

22Thomism is here understood in a general sense, without the 


implications it came to have with the rise of the Thomist-Molinist 
controversy. 
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early commentators on the Sentences, and Purr or 
TARENTAISE (d. 1276) were adherents of the old 
Scholastic doctrines. Rosrerr Kiuwarppy (d. 1279), 
the Dominican Archbishop of Canterbury, was a 
strong opponent of the Aristotelean School. 

The opposition of the Franciscan scholars was 
more pronounced. MattuHew or Aquasparta (b. 
1235/1240; d. 1302), a pupil of St. Bonaventure, 
shows a distinct aversion to the Aristotelean school 
in his Questiones Disputate, which were written in 
Rome and Bologna, thus bringing the conflict with 
Thomism to Italy. His Questiones de Cognitione 
defend the origin of knowledge in the exemplar 
eternum, and reject the Aristotelean theory on the 
ground that it contradicts Augustine. This is a 
plain allusion to St. Thomas. Witt1am pe Ware’s 
theory of knowledge is Aristotelean, but he defends 
the ontological argument for the existence of God, 
which Thomas -had rejected. Wutu1am pre LA Mare 
(d. 1308), an Oxford professor and friend of Roger 
Bacon, wrote the famous Correctorium Fratris 
Thome about 1277 or 1278, in which he censured one 
hundred and seventeen propositions of St. Thomas, 
most of them taken from the Swnma Theologica. 
The Franciscans’ attitude toward Thomas is appar- 
ent from the fact that the Minister-General in 1282 
admonished the provincials to permit the Swmma 
only in the hands of the ‘‘lectores notabiliter intel- 
ligentes,’’ with the Correctorium added to its text. 
The writings of Duns Scotus and his school contain 
extensive criticism of St. Thomas. Joun PrckHam 
(1240-1292) was professor in Paris and in Oxford, 
and the successor of Robert Kilwardby as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. About the year 1270 he was 
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a pronounced opponent of St. Thomas in Paris, par- 
ticularly concerning the unity of the substantial 
form in man and the origin of knowledge. 

Among the secular professors at the University 
of Paris, Henry or Guent (d. 1293) was the ablest 
representative of the older Scholasticism in the thir- 
teenth century. This made him the natural opponent 
of the Aristotelean school, though he has certain 
Aristotelean leanings. In the theory of knowledge 
he endeavored to conciliate the older Scholasticism 
with Aristoteleanism. Besides the soul, he requires 
the forma corporeitatis in man. Henry was one of 
the theologians consulted by the Bishop of Paris 
when he condemned a number of Averroistic doc- 
trines in 1284. 

Ecclesiastical censure was the second form of op- » 
position against the Aristotelean School. In a letter 
dated January 1, 1285, and another dated just five 
months later, John Peckham tells how, during his 
second Paris period, St. Thomas was reproved by 
the Bishop of Paris, the professors of theology, and 
his own brethren in religion for his doctrine of the 
unity of the substantial form. On March 7, 1277, 
STEPHEN TEmprieR, Bishop of Paris, condemned 219 
propositions. Most of them were Averroistie, but St. 
Thomas’s doctrine of the principle of individuation 
was also among them. On March 18 of the same 
year, Robert Kilwardby at Oxford condemned St. 
Thomas’s doctrine of the unity of the substantial 
form in man. On October 29, 1284, and April 30, 
1286, John Peckham also condemned the same doc- 
trine. Yet Peckham was not an intransigent oppo- 
nent of the new school. St. Augustine was his 
standard authority in philosophy, and Aristotle sec- 
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ond only to him. But, where he could not conciliate 
them, he rejected the Stagirite. Robert Kilwardby 
would have proved an even more redoubtable oppo- 
nent of the new School, had he not been created a 
cardinal in 1287 and thus taken from the field of 
battle to another place and to other work. In 1325 
the then Bishop of Paris revoked Stephen Tempier’s 
censures of the doctrine of St. Thomas. 

204. Adherents of Thomism.— The friends of 
Christian Aristoteleanism could not remain idle in 
the face of this storm of opposition. The Domini- 
cans were St. Thomas’s first defenders. He was 
proclaimed Doctor Ordinis in five General Chap- 
ters held between 1278 and 1313. In 1313 they de- 
cided that none of their members should be sent to 
the University of Paris, before he had studied 
Thomas for three years. In 13815 they suspended 
one of their professors from his office and imposed 
a ten days’ fast upon him, because he had spoken 
against Thomas. 

They taught St. Thomas in their schools, as the 
excerpts which they made of his works show. Rect- 
NALD OF PipeRNo completed the Swnma Theologica 
with materials taken from the Commentary on the 
Sentences. Brrnarp oF Tria (1240-1292) de- 
veloped St. Thomas’s theory of knowledge. 

The Dominicans also replied to the polemical 
treatises written against St. Thomas. At least five 
replies to William de la Mare’s Correctorium are 
known. Contradictions and changes in the doctrine 
of St. Thomas were a favorite point of attack. This 
brought out a number of concordances in defence 
especially of the Swmma. One of the ablest works 
of this kind is Tuomas pr Surron’s Liber de Concor- 
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dia. Tuomas pe Jorz (d. 1310) took up the defence 
of Thomas in Oxford against Scotus. The ablest 
of all the early defenders of Thomas is HERVE DE 
Neveuuec (d. 1323), a Dominican teacher in the Mon- 
astery of St. James in Paris. Besides the mono- 
graphs De Atternitate Mundi and De Unitate 
Formarum, he wrote an unfinished Defensa Doctrine 
Divi Thome, which appears to be the first attempt 
at a complete exposition and defence of St. Thomas. 
Hervé is also the author of a number of polemical 
treatises against Henry of Ghent. 

Finally, St. Thomas was defended against the cen- 
sures of Paris and Oxford in a large number of 
treatises, which all are entitled De Unitate Forme. 
The outstanding one of these works was written by 
Earius oF Lesstnes, O.P. (d. after 1304), against 
Robert Kilwardby. 

The defenders of the doctrines of St. Thomas were 
not confined to the Dominicans. Among the eclec- 
ties, Ecmpius or Romer (about 1244-1316), O.S.A., 
was not content with warding off attacks. He took 
the offensive, and contended that the doctrine of 
the plurality of forms is incompatible with the Faith. 
Taken to task by Bishop Stephen Tempier, he re- 
fused to recant; whereupon, the bishop withheld his 
master’s degree, and had him removed from the 
university. After the death of this bishop, Egidius 
obtained his degree upon representations made by 
Pope Honorius IV and his own promise to retract 
his bold language. He made an abject apology. 
Among the seculars, Goprrey or Fontarnes and 
Petrer or AUVERGNE were, in general, adherents of 
the philosophy of St. Thomas. 

205. Eclectics.— Besides those who were either 
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outspoken opponents or adherents of the entire phi- 
losophy of St. Thomas, there were others who ac- 
cepted a greater or lesser number of his doctrines 
and sought to combine the teachings of the earlier 
Schoolmen with them. 

Henry or Guent (d. 1293) maintains the older 
Scholastic doctrines in metaphysics, epistemology, 
and psychology. He teaches the real existence of 
prime matter apart from the form, independent ex- 
istence as the principle of individuation, special 
illumination by God as the principle of knowledge, 
and the primacy of the will. By the latter doctrine 
he marks the transition from Thomas to Scotus. 

Goprrey oF Fontarnss (d. after 1306) was a pupil 
of Henry of Ghent. After Henry, he was the most 
eminent scholar among the secular clergy in the 
University of Paris. He played a prominent part 
in the conflict between the seculars and the regulars. 
He was a defender of St. Thomas against the cen- 
sures of Stephen Tempier and John Peckham. 
While he has St. Thomas’s theory of knowledge, he 
denies the real distinction between essence and ex- 
istence, and considers the substantial form the 
principle of individuation. He preferred the doc- 
trine of the unity of the substantial form, but con- 
fessed his inability to refute the older doctrine. 

Eerpius or Rome (about 1244-1316) was a pupil 
of St. Thomas, and was the first of the Augustinians 
to hold a professorship in the University of Paris. 
He adopted the philosophy of St. Thomas generally, 
but still held to the rationes seminales, and rejected 
the real distinction between the active and the pas- 
sive intellect. For Philip the Fair he wrote the 
celebrated treatise De Regimine Principum. His 
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book, De Ecclesiastica sive de Summi Pontificis 
Potestate, is said to be the first treatise defending 
the papal power by means of the principles of St. 
Thomas. In 1287 he was declared Doctor Ordinis by 
the Augustinians. He is the founder of the August- 
inian School, which continued until the eighteenth 
century, 


§ 7. DUNS SCOTUS 


206. John Duns Scotus (about 1270-1308) was a 
native of the British Isles, but the date and place of 
his birth are unknown. He studied at Oxford under 
William de Ware, and taught in the university until 
1304. In the following year he was sent to Paris to 
obtain the master’s degree. He taught in Paris 
until 1308, when he died in Cologne shortly after 
being appointed to teach in that city. The principal 
writings of Seotus are: his commentaries on the 
logic, the metaphysics, and the treatise De Anima of 
Aristotle; the great commentary on the Sentences 
(Opus Oxoniense); a shorter commentary on the 
same work (Reportata Parisiensia, Opus Paris- 
tense); De Rerum Principio. 

Scotus distinguishes philosophy and theology, not 
only according ta their formal, but largely also ac- 
cording to their material object. Human reason 
unaided, he teaches, cannot prove many of the attri- 
butes of God—His omnipotence, omnipresence, truth, 
and justice. It cannot prove that God has life, intel- 
lect, and will. It cannot prove that there is only one 
first cause, nor that the conservation of the world by 
God is required for its continued existence. Scotus 
maintains these theses, not because he is a sceptie, but 
only because he requires a greater degree of evi- 
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dence than human reason can give. Hence, when in 
some of his writings he does not apply the mathe- 
» matically deductive method, he admits and proves 
the theses rejected above. The question of proving 
them, therefore, is for Scotus rather a matter of 
method than of fact. 

For Scotus prime matter is not mere potency as it 
is for St. Thomas. Scotus distinguishes materia 
primo-prima, which is the basis of all created things 
and was created in the beginning by God; materia 
secundo-prima, which is the subject of substantial 
becoming and desition; and materia tertio-prima, 
which is the subject of accidental change. He 
further teaches the plurality of forms, requiring the 
hecceitas as the principle of individuation, and in 
man the forma corporeitatis, besides the soul. He 
teaches the distinctio formalis ex parte rei for the 
specific degrees of being, a distinction difficult to con- 
ceive, which some of his followers identify with the 
logical distinction possessing a foundation in the 
object. 

In general, Scotus has the Aristotelean theory of 
the origin of knowledge by abstraction, except that 
he says that the mind knows the particular prior to 
the universal. The soul is the substantial form of 
the body, but it requires also the forma corporeitatis, 
because prime matter without the latter form is in- 
capable of receiving the soul. Scotus paid particular 
attention to the psychology of the will. Though the 
will is free, Scotus notes the influence of rational 
motives, habit, and inclination upon the will. He 
teaches the primacy of the will, not in the sense that 
the will is the fundamental faculty of man, but in the 
sense that it is the highest and noblest of his powers. 
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Happiness, the attainment of the highest good, is 
primarily in the will, not in the intellect. Applying 
this theory to God, Scotus teaches that the command- 
ments of the Decalogue, excepting the first two, de- 
pend rather on the will than on the intellect of God. 

In proving the existence of God, Scotus proposes 
not only the arguments from causality, finality, and 
the degrees of being, but also what he terms a 
“‘coloratio’’ of the ontological argument. 

Duns Scotus is the founder of the Peripatetic 
School in the Franciscan Order. His philosophy is 
not a reversion to pre-Thomist Scholasticism, but an 
original shading of the Aristotelean system. The 
education of Scotus'at Oxford brought him into con- 
tact with the empiric tendencies of English scholars 
during his formative period, with the anti-Thomist 
spirit, and with the influence of Roger Bacon. This 
environment undoubtedly was an important factor 
in shaping the intellectual development of his great 
genius. Scotus knew and utilized the work of his 
predecessors. But the range of his influence on 
Scholasticism was restricted by his predominantly 
negative criticism, his excessive subtlety, and the 
obscurity of his exposition. A revival of older 
Scholastic tendencies is noticeable in his reversion 
to St. Augustine and St. Anselm. He rates the au- 
thority of Avicebron highly. There is much implied 
criticism of St. Thomas in the writings of Scotus; 
but, though devoid of the highest constructive power 
of St. Thomas, he is next to him the greatest meta- 
physical mind of the Middle Ages. Yet he marks the 
beginning of the decline of Scholasticism. 
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§ 8. MINOR TENDENCIES 


207. Neo-Platonic.—Wire.o (b. 1220/1230) was a 
native of Silesia, and studied mathematics, science, 
and philosophy in Padua. His principal writings are 
the Perspectiva (in which he develops his ‘‘meta- 
physics of light’’) and De Intelligentiis (a treatise on 
the nature and properties of the forme separate). 
Drerrico or Fretpera (d. after 1310), a Domini- 
ean, studied and taught in Paris. He spent much 
time in the study of natural science, and inculeates 
the principle that observation is the source of knowl- 
edge in this field. In metaphysics he has the Thom- 
istic doctrines of the unity of the substantial 
form, of prime matter as a pure potency, and of 
the active intellect as the principle of knowledge. 
He rejects the real distinction between essence and 
existence and the possibility of accidents existing 
without a subject. A pupil of Henry of Ghent, he 
was like his teacher a follower of St. Augustine 
rather than of Aristotle. He proposes a theory of 
emanation, but wards off all pantheistic interpre- 
tations of it. As compared with Aristotle and 
Averroés, the influence of Neo-Platonism upon 
Scholasticism was negligible. 

208. Experimental. — Rocrr Bacon (1214-1294) * 
was born near Ilchester in Dorsetshire. He studied 
at Oxford under Robert Greathead and Adam 
Marsh. In 1244 he went to Paris, where he spent 
several years, and met the great Schoolmen at the 
university. Then he taught again in Oxford, but 

23The genuinity of the latter work is not certain. 


24See Lirrnr, Roger Bacon, Essays Contributed by Varwus 
Writers (Oxford, 1914). 
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was obliged to abandon his work in 1257. Pope 
Clement IV was his friend, and asked him to send his 
Opus Maius to him. About the year 1277 or 1278 
he wrote a defence of astrology, which Bishop 
Tempier of Paris had condemned. This work was 
censured by the Minister-General of the Francis- 
cans, whom he had joined many years before, and 
Roger was obliged henceforth to remain in ‘‘prison”’ 
in the monastery. His principal writings are the 
Opus Maius (a treatise on astronomy, astrology, 
optics, and mathematics), the Opus Minus (a com- 
pendium of the foregoing), and the Opus Tertwum 
(a supplement to the first mentioned). 

Roger Bacon’s philosophy is a reversion to the 
older Scholasticism. He teaches the theory of spe- 
cial illumination, of seminal reasons, of the hylo- 
morphic composition of all creatures, and of the 
plurality of forms. Philosophy is valuable only as 
an aid to theology. 

The importance of Roger Bacon lies in other do- 
mains of science. He had the Oxford bent for em- 
piric science. Mathematics is the one perfect science 
to him, because of its method of demonstration. He 
declares it to be the foundation of all scientific 
knowledge, somewhat in the sense of Robert Great- 
head’s metaphysics of light. His treatise De Specu- 
lis has recently been termed a model study of a 
problem in mathematical physics.” He stressed the 
connection of the sciences and the aid which they 
consequently render to each other. He insisted on 
the study of languages as the indispensable pre- 
requisite for the interpretation of texts and the 
knowledge of sources. 


25 LITTLE, op. cit., pp. 229-40. 
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209. Raymond Lully (1235-1315) was a native of 
the Island of Majorea. At the age of thirty he left 
his family to devote the remainder of his life to 
overcoming Averroism. For this purpose he wrote 
the Ars Magna and a large number of other trea- 
tises. In 1288 he lectured in Paris in the endeavor 
to spread his ideas, but met with no success. He 
submitted plans to several Popes for crusades and 
missions among the pagans, but they were found to 
be undesirable. At his suggestion the erection of 
professorships for Oriental languages at the prin- 
cipal universities was determined at the Council of 
Vienne. He spent the last years of his life as a 
missionary in the Barbary States, where he is said 
to have died a martyr.” 

The Ars Magna is a general theory of science, in 
which all scientific knowledge is claimed to be de- 
rived by the combination of a system of fundamental 
subject and predicate concepts. Lully was the first 
man to propose the problem of a general theory of 
science. This valuable idea must not be confused 
with the mechanical expedients of revolving tri- 
angles and circles by which he endeavored to popu- 
larize it. 

Confronted with the Averroistic doctrine of 
double truth, Lully laid great stress upon the ra- 
tional aspect of the doctrines of faith, more in the 
sense of the reasons of congruence, than of a ration- 
alistic conception of revelation. Lully was an oppo- 
nent of Thomism in philosophy, and reverted to the 
doctrines of the older Scholasticism, continuing the 


26 Raymond Lully must not be confused with the Jewish convert, 
who was his namesake, and whose teachings were censured by Pope 


Gregory XI. 
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traditions of the Franciscan Order, of which he was 
a member. 

210. Scholasticism and Science.—The Schoolmen 
have often been reproached for their ignorance of 
science and of the facts which are to-day common 
knowledge in experimental psychology. Their im- 
perfect concept of nature and its laws is even said 
to have made fruitful work in philosophy quite im- 
possible. 

In considering this criticism, it must be remem- 
bered that there are extensive fields in philosophy 
in which excellent work can be done without any 
technical knowledge of the natural sciences. Such 
work was done by the Greeks long before the days 
of the Schoolmen. Besides achieving astonishing 
results in such fields as architecture, the Middle 
Ages represent vast progress over the ancients in 
logic, metaphysics, psychology, and ethics. 

Furthermore, an accurate study of the Middle 
Ages shows that their knowledge of nature was not 
at all so insignificant as their detractors would have 
us believe. As there are no scientific editions (and 
in many cases no printed editions whatever) of many 
of the medieval scholars, a final judgment on this 
subject is impossible until all the evidence has been 
studied. The sources which are now accessible show 
that the study of nature was carried on throughout 
the period of Scholasticism. The Schoolmen used 
and studied all the scientific works of the ancients 
and of the Arabs which they were able to obtain. 
The study of Aristotle alone would have been suffi- 
cient to give the Schoolmen a sense of reality, and 
to make them careful to found their metaphysics on 
whatever facts were accessible to them, for none of 
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the ancients possessed a more keen sense of reality 
than did Aristotle. Even the possession of the 
most advanced scientific knowledge has not been able 
to prevent aprioristic and subjective constructions 
of history, science, and philosophy in our own times. 
Hence, if the Schoolmen failed in this regard, it was 
not because they lacked scientific knowledge. They 
had a real interest in anatomical questions which 
throw light on the physiology of the senses and on 
the physical aspect of psychic processes. The his- 
tory of medicine in medieval times is making this 
fact increasingly apparent. The studies in optics 
which were made by Robert Greathead, John Peck- 
ham, Witelo, Dietrich of Freiberg, and Roger Bacon, 
were partly inspired by psychological interest. 

The recently published autographs of Albert the 
Great show that he was a keen and independent ob- 
server of plant and animal life. Pierre Duhem 
credits him with remarkable observations in geology. 
Peter of Maricourt, whom Roger Bacon terms 
““dominus experimentorum’’ and ‘‘experimentator 
fidelis,’’ wrote a treatise on the magnet and his ex- 
perimental methods in studying it. Roger Bacon 
himself sets up the experiment as the principle of 
serentific research, and his own work in many fields 
of science is even to-day highly reputed by those 
who have taken the trouble to study ut, 

Duhem has further shown that in the foartce nth 
century the Schoolmen at the University of Paris 
anticipated Galileo’s mechanics and the Copernican 
astronomy. St. Thomas already considered the 
Ptolemaic system only as a hypothesis.** In 1322 


27 Summa Theol., I, Q. xxxii, a. 1, ad 2; In II De Calo et Mundo, 
lect. xvii. 
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Francis Mayron wrote that a professor in Paris was 
then teaching the motion of the earth and the fixity 
of the heavens as the more probable hypothesis. In 
Duhem’s opinion Nicholas of Oresme (d. 1382) 
proved the daily movement of the earth and the 
fixity of the heavens with more clearness, certainty, 
and precision than Copernicus. His discovery of 
analytical geometry and of the so-called Cartesian 
co-ordinates antedates Descartes by two and a half 
centuries. He also formulated the law of gravita- 
tion long before Galileo’s time. John Buridan (d. 
1360?) and Albert of Saxony (d. 1392) had substi- 
tuted a dynamic system for the star-spirits of the 
Aristotelean physics. 


CHAPTER III 
AVERROISM 


211. Siger of Brabant (b. about 1220/1230; d. 
1282/1284) was the leading Averroist of the West. 
He received minor orders, was a canon in Liége, and 
professor of philosophy in the University of Paris. 
He was the head of the extreme Aristotelean party, 
and, supported by adherents of the older Scholasti- 
cism, led the opposition against St. Thomas. Despite 
his anti-Christian philosophy, Siger desired to remain 
true to the Faith, and for this reason he invented the 
doctrine of the double truth. But, as his philosophy 
was manifestly incompatible with the Faith, Bishop 
Stephen Tempier of Paris condemned a number of 
his teachings on December 10, 1270. But Siger and 
Boéthius of Dacia continued their teaching until his 
whole work was condemned in a list of 219 proposi- 
tions by the Bishop of Paris on March 7, 1277. Siger 
now left Paris, but in the same year the Grand In- 
quisitor, Simon du Val, cited him before his court. 
Siger appealed to Rome, and set out for the papal 
court in Orvieto, where he was murdered by his de- 
mented secretary. 

Averroism is the philosophy of Averroés and his 
disciples, who, in their effort to found a deductive 
philosophy independent of theistic and Christian 
doctrine, taught a pantheistic form of monopsychism 
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based on an imperfect and often erroneous interpre- 
tation of Aristotle. The Averroists accepted blindly 
the doctrines of Aristotle and of Averroés, his ‘‘in- 
fallible’? commentator. Although Averroism agrees 
with Scholasticism in certain secondary theses (such 
as the doctrine of the unity of the substantial form), 
it is fundamentally anti-Scholastic, because it rejects 
the cardinal teachings of Scholastic philosophy and 
theology. Because of the occasional agreement of 
Averroism with Scholasticism, Archbishop Peckham 
suspected the School of Albert and Thomas of Aver- 
roism. 

Against the Scholastic doctrine of the origin of 
ideas and-of the substantial union of the human soul 
with the body, Averroés and his followers taught 
monopsychism. Against the doctrine of the future 
life and retribution, they held that there is no per- 
sonal immortality. Against the doctrines of crea- 
tion, conservation, concurrence, and providence, they 
placed their doctrine of emanation. Against ethical 
responsibility and free will, they maintained cosmic 
and psychological determinism. Against the con- 
tingence of the world and the freedom of God, they 
taught that the emanations are necessary and co- 
eternal with God. Their doctrine of the double truth 
teaches that what is true in theology and revelation, 
may be false in philosophy, and vice versa. 

The principal work of Siger is the treatise De 
Anima Intellectiva, which deals with fundamental 
questions of philosophy on which Aristotle did not 
clearly express himself. St. Thomas’s De Unitate 
Intellectus is a direct reply to this work. Siger 
taught that the intellectual soul cannot be the sub- 
stantial form of the body, because thus it would in- 
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form an organic substance, and hence be material. 
The immaterial soul is only one in number, because 
by its nature it excludes matter, the principle of 
individuation. From time to time, the intellectual 
soul, which exists apart from.the body, is united with 
it in order to posit the act of thought; this union is 
sufficient to make the act attributable to the indi- 
vidual. 

Despite its condemnation by the Church and its 
refutation by St. Thomas, Albert the Great, Egidius 
of Rome, and others, Averroism found adherents in 
the West, such as JoHN or JANDUN and PETER oF 
ABaNno in the fourteenth, and Paut or Venice and 
others in the fifteenth century. 


Section III 
THE PERIOD OF DECLINE: 1300-1450 
CHAPTER I 


THE CAUSES OF THE DECLINE OF 
SCHOLASTICISM 


212. Causes——The decline of Scholastic philoso- 
phy, which followed so rapidly after its culmination, 
was due to the incapacity of its exponents, to the 
decadence of studies in the universities, and to the 
encroachment of anti-Scholastic systems, which the 
Schoolmen of this period were unable to resist.’ 

(1) Iycapactry oF THE ScHOOLMEN.—(a) This 
period is devoid of initiative and originality. The 
Schoolmen of this time did not devote themselves 
to speculative study, nor to empiric investigation, 
nor to historical research. They spent their strength 
in defending the authority of their Schools and mas- 
ters. In the Religious Orders, this condition was 
brought about largely by the obligation of teaching 
the doctrines cultivated by the chief interpreters of 
the founders of their Schools. Thus, this period 
became the age of the compendium, a characteristic 
in which it resembled the last period of Greek phi- 
losophy. (b) By the revival of nominalism the doc- 


1Dr WULF, pp. 507 sqq. 
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trinal system of the Schoolmen underwent a great 
change. Occam was Scholastic, but his general tend- 
encies led his followers away from Scholasticism. 
(c) An inexcusable ignorance of the Scholastic sys- 
tem gradually came about. The early nominalists 
were still acquainted with the best Scholastic 
thought, but their suecessors—both those who pro- 
fessed the decadent Scholasticism, as well as those 
who sought a new philosophy—were ignorant of it. 
(d) Style and method degenerated. Instead of the 
clear and simple language of the classic period, bar- 
barous Latin became the rule. <A multiplicity of 
hair-splitting distinctions replaced the keen and in- 
cisive thought of earlier times. (e) Philosophical 
problems were made to serve as material for the 
study of dialectics. Thus, the scientific instincts of 
the mind were perverted. 

(2) THe Deciuine oF Stuptes.—(a) With these 
conditions given, the philosophical work carried on 
in the universities took on a superficial character. 
Light work leading to immediate results took the 
place of the long and patient toil of the researcher, 
and the result was a baneful mediocrity. (b) Short 
courses leading to degrees were established in the 
universities, examinations were often reduced to the 
level of formalities, degrees became venal, and com- 
fortable benefices drew scholars from their work. 
(d) The wars between England, France, and Flan- 
ders, the fearful scourge of the Black Death, and the 
competition for students in the many new universi- 
ties which now were being established, led men away 
from scientific pursuits. 

(3) Hoste Currents.—(a) Western Averroism, 
though broken, continued to live in such leaders as 
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Joun or Janpun and Marsitius or Papua at the 
University of Paris. The beginnings of modern 
pantheism are found in the heterodox mysticism of 
this time. (b) Other tendencies hostile to Scholas- 
ticism were caused by the perversion of Occam’s 
teachings, by the introduction of theological de- 
terminism, and by the profession of bizarre doc- 
trines for their own sake. Thus, THomas Brap- 
WARDINE (d. 1349) taught: nulla ratio nec lex in deo 
est prior etus voluntate. In the fourteenth century, 
NicHontas or AuTREcouRT taught a system of com- 
plete subjectivism, and claimed to have been sent by 
God for the reform of science. JoHN or MirEcovurt, 
a Cistercian who taught in Paris, drew the logical 
inferences from Bradwardine’s teachings: man has 
no free will; God is the cause of sin; sin is rather a 
good than an evil act. All of these philosophers 
taught that reason cannot prove the existence of 
God, and made the intellect of God subject to His 
will. Thus, they inaugurated a system of complete 
subjectivism, which spelled ruin and ‘‘Reforma- 
TlOnee? 


CHAPTER II 
THE REVIVAL OF NOMINALISM 


213. Preparation—The revival of nominalism is 
a feeble attempt at original thought, which came as 
a reaction against Thomism and Scotism. The way 
for nominalism, or terminism, as it was called, was 
prepared by Duranp or Sr. Pourgarn (d. 1332), a 
Dominican, and Peter Avreott (d. 1322), a Francis- 
ean. From a disciple of St. Thomas, Durand became 
an opponent. He taught that the universal does not 
exist in any manner outside the mind, which has a 
direct perception of the particular. Hence the 
species intelligibilis and the active intellect are su- 
perfluous for the explanation of the formation of our 
concepts. Peter Aureoli likewise denied the exist- 
ence of the universal outside the mind. The differ- 
ence between a general and a particular concept, he 
says, lies in the difference between a vague and a 
distinct perception of the object. 

214. William Occam (d. 1349/1350). — Lirz. — 
William was an English Franciscan, and was born 
at Ockham in Surrey. He studied in Oxford and 
taught there from 1318 until 1322, when he was cited 
before the papal court in Avignon to answer charges 
of heresy. In 1328 he fled to the Emperor Louis 
in Pisa, and was excommunicated. In 1330 he accom- 
panied the Emperor to Munich, whence he began to 
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attack the Pope. His relation to the Emperor is 
characterized by the statement attributed to him: 
Tu me defendas gladio, ego te defendam calamo. 
After the Emperor’s death, he sought to reconcile 
himself with the Church and with his Order. He is 
said to have died from the Black Death. His prin- 
cipal writings, which were composed in Munich, are 
a Commentary on the Sentences, a treatise on logic, 
smaller philosophical treatises, and the Dialogus 
inter Magistrum et Discipulum de Imperatorum et 
Pontificum Potestate. 

PHILosopHy.—Occam denies the existence of the 
universal both within and without the mind. Only 
the individual exists, and is the object of cognition. 
The apparent universality of the concept, and of the 
word or sign expressing it, consists in its predica- 
bility of many objects, or its capacity of standing 
for them. The universal is no more an image of an 
object than smoke is an image of fire, or a sigh of 
pain, or laughter of joy. The universal is a mere 
construction of the mind (purum figmentum intel- 
lectus). 

Reason cannot prove that the soul is immaterial 
or imperishable. The proofs of the existence of God 
are merely probable. The will is the highest faculty 
of the soul. The origin of the soul is unknown. 

The entire moral law, including the law of nature, 
is founded solely on the will of God. The good is 
such only because God wills it. The Bible is the only 
source of revelation. 

Historicau Posttion.—The system of Oceam is the 
last of the great Scholastic systems of philosophy. 
Later nominalists gave Occam the honorary title of 
““Venerabilis Inceptor,’’ the venerable restorer of 
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nominalism, although ‘‘inceptor’’ in common medie- 
val usage signifies ‘‘doctor.’? Occam intends his 
position to be Scholastic, but it leads directly to 
agnosticism. His philosophy is the beginning of the 
end of Scholasticism, because its fatal consequences 
are incompatible with the Scholastic doctrines. The 
teachings and the mental attitude of Occam fur- 
thered the conflict between the Emperor and the 
Pope. By centering attention upon the particular, 
Occam fostered in an indirect way the rise of the 
sciences. The forerunners of modern science had 
Occamistic leanings. 

The University of Paris was the center from which 
the influence of nominalism proceeded. It was 
forbidden by the University in 1339, and again in 
the following year. But its novelty and the reaction 
against the decrees forbidding it led to its wider dif- 
fusion. Its adherents are found in the Universities 
of Paris, Vienna, Cologne, and Heidelberg. The 
leading Occamists in Paris were Joun Buripan 
(fourteenth century), ALBERT oF Saxony (d. 1390), 
Nicnotas oF Oresme (d. 1382), Prrer p’AILLY 
(1350-1420), and Joun Gurson (1363-1429). 


CHAPTER III 
THE ARISTOTELEAN SCHOOLS 


215. Scotists—The Scotist School continued to 
develop the teachings of its founder. Francis May- 
ron (d. 1325), a native of Meyronnes in France, is 
the most important member of this School. He 
taught in Paris, and is said to have introduced the 
actus Sorbonnicus. The title ‘Doctor Illuminatus’’ 
testifies to the respect in which he was held. His 
principal work is the Commentary on the Sentences. 
His Tractatus de Formalitatibus contains the first 
literary discussion of the distinctio formalis. Scot- 
istic subtleties are characteristic of his writings. 
One of his distinctive teachings is the doctrine of the 
subsistence of the ideal essences independently of 
God, and the independence of intrinsic possibility 
and impossibility from God. 

Francis Marron, Antonio Anprea (d. 1320), 
JoHN DE Bassouis (d. 1347), and Waurer BurLeicH 
(d. after 1343) were pupils of Duns Scotus. 

THomas BRADWARDINE (about 1290-1349), a native 
of Chichester, was educated in Oxford, and later 
taught in Merton College. Various appointments 
took him away from the studies to which his mind 
turned. He was renowned in Oxford for his knowl- 
edge of Aristotle and Plato and for his mathematical 
studies. But he was made Proctor of Merton Col- 
lege, chaplain to Edward III, and Chancellor of St. 
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Paul’s. In the year of his death he was consecrated 
Archbishop of Canterbury in Avignon. 

The general tendency of Bradwardine’s philoso- 
phy and theology appears in the object of his prin- 
cipal work, De Causa Dei contra Pelagium. His 
general purpose is to combat Pelagianism, by which 
he means the spirit of rebellion against God as it is 
shown in man’s endeavor to emancipate himself 
from the law and the control of God’s omnipotence 
and universal causality. The mathematical form of 
proof is characteristic of Bradwardine. 

In his treatise De Causa Dei Bradwardine men- 
tions only the ontological argument for the existence 
of God, and lays stress on the impossibility of the 
infinite series, which Occam had denied. God is 
the foundation of all truth. The knowledge of God 
is twofold: simple intuition and composite judg- 
ment. The will of God is the medium through which 
He forms the complex judgment. The free will of 
God is the cause of the creation. The will of God 
is the ultimate reason of moral good and evil. There 
is no intrinsic distinction between them. 

The free will of man is defined as potestas ra- 
tionalis rationaliter iudicandi et voluntarie exe- 
quendi. The actions which proceed from man’s free 
will are determined from eternity by God. This 
does no violence to man’s free will, because it is 
the nature of the will to be thus determined. There 
is, so to say, a pre-established harmony between 
both. The free acts of man remain imputable, be- 
cause it is the nature of the will to be thus necessi- 
tated by God. No creature can determine the will 
in this way. The substance of the evil act is caused 
by God; its defective character is caused by man. 
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Bradwardine’s doctrines gave rise to heated con- 
troversies. His Carmelite friend, John Baconthorp, 
says that he was reproved for many of his teachings. 
Wyclif was an enthusiastic follower of Bradwardine. 
John of Mirecourt seems to have drawn much of his 
teaching from Bradwardine. But it is principally 
through Wyclif that Bradwardine exercised a wide 
influence. Bradwardine is an even more important 
figure in the history of mathematics. 

216. Thomists——The Dominican, Cistercian, and 
Carmelite Orders were the home of the Thomist 
School, the principal school of Scholastic philosophy 
in this period. 

JoHn Capreouus, O.P. (d. 1444), called Princeps 
Thomistarum, is the best medieval expositor of St. 
Thomas. His Libri Defensionum are an exposition 
of the Sentences according to the mind of St. 
Thomas.’ He expounds the doctrines of St. Thomas 
in the very words of the great Doctor, and takes into 
consideration all the objections raised against his 
teaching in the course of medieval philosophy and 
theology. Capreolus is the creator of the Thomist 
School. 

St. Antoninus (Pierozzi, O.P., d. 1459), Arch- 
bishop of Florence, wrote an extensive treatise on 
moral theology, which is important for philosophy 
because he applies the principles of St. Thomas to 
new fields. He is one of the first of the Scholastic 
thinkers to discuss questions of values, prices, pro- 


1The Sentences were the standard text-book in theology until the 
sixteenth century, when they were superseded by the Swmma Theo- 
logica. The principal reason why the Sentences held the field during 
the entire period of medieval Scholasticism is found in the Fourth 
Lateran Council’s approval of Peter Lombard’s doctrine of the 
Trinity. See DENZIGER-BANNWART, Enchiridion, n. 432. 
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duction, wealth, wages, civil authority, the right of 
war, education, ete. 

217. The Augustinian School.—This School, which 
followed the philosophy of Egidius of Rome, was 
spread mostly in Italy. Its leading member during 
this period was Gregory or Rrmint (d. 1358), who was 
appointed professor in the University of Paris in 
1345 at the request of Pope Clement VI. In 1351 
he was transferred to the Monastery of Rimini, and 
elected Superior of the Order in 1357. He died in 
Vienna, universally respected for his scholarship 
and his priestly character. 

The psychology of cognition propounded by Greg- 
ory of Rimini is similar to that of Occam, but he did 
not limit the object of human knowledge to the 
narrow bounds of the nominalists. He set himself 
into conscious opposition to St. Thomas, whom he 
often quotes to refute. 


CHAPTER IV 
MINOR TENDENCIES 


218. Mysticism.— The decline of philosophical 
studies and the controversies between the Schools 
caused many earnest seekers after God to turn away 
from science to mystical contemplation. A typical 

_expression of this state of mind is found in the third 
chapter of the first book of The Imitation of Christ. 
Thus, mysticism has a connection with philosophy 
in so far as it turned many from nominalism, and 
thus to a certain extent prevented its spread. The 
principal mystics of this time are JoHN RuysBpronck 
(1293-1381), Grrarp Grot (1340-84), THomas a 
Kempis (1380-1471), and Jonn Gerson. Master 
EckrHart or Hocuuetm (about 1260-1327) taught a 
pantheistic form of mysticism, according to which 
God is the existence of the soul. His principal merit 
is the translation of philosophical terminology into 
the German language. 

219. Raymond of Sabunde (d. 1432), said to be a 
native of Barcelona, taught theology in the Univer- 
sity of Toulouse. His Liber Creaturarum is written 
in the spirit of Raymond Lully. He is an Occamist 
in the psychology of cognition, and in the use which 
he maxes of it as the foundation of his philosophy. 
He identifies the content of revelation with phi- 
losophy. 
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220. Nicholas Chrypffs (1401-64), commonly 
called Nicholas of Cusa, was created a cardinal in 
1448, and appointed Bishop of Brixen in 1450. Nich- 
olas turned back from the decadent Scholasticism 
of his time to Neo-Platonism, especially to Pseudo- 
Dionysius. Nature requires revelation, he says, and 
reason proves its doctrines. Some of his character- 
istic doctrines are: (1) Docta ignorantia (we cannot 
know the infinite). This is the principle of a new 
theology, which is opposed to the teachings of the 
Schoolmen; (2) Coincidentia oppositorum (contra- 
dictions disappear in God, because He is absolute 
truth) ; (3) Omnis humana veri positio est coniectura 
(all human knowledge is conjectural, because man 
has no positive knowledge of the infinite). 

Nicholas was active in many fields of knowledge. 
He proved the forgery of the Donatio Constantine 
and of Pseudo-Isidore, and proposed to the Council 
of Basle a scheme for the reform of the calendar. 


Section IV 
THE PERIOD OF TRANSITION: 1450-1600 
CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


221. Characteristics.—This period marks the end 
of the civilization of the Middle Ages. The Renais- 
sance movement, which concludes it, is in philosophy 
essentially a time of transition. In the general history 
of the world this period brought radical changes in 
religion, science, politics, and in the economic and 
social conditions of life. 

The so-called Reformation is the great religious 
revolution which took place during this period. It 
falsified many parts of Catholic doctrine, inter- 
rupted the course of legitimate reform in the 
Church, and substituted many national churches for 
the one universal Church. 

The political history of this period centers about 
the formation of the European nations. The politi- 
cal solidarity of the Christians in Western Europe 
gave way to many national states pursuing different 
politics. National rivalries also increased the oppo- 
sition of political sovereigns against the papacy, and 
prevented united action against the-advance of the 
Turks. The feudal system was succeeded by new 
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social forms, and the population began to concen- 
trate in towns and cities. The great discoveries of 
this period revolutionized the economic life of Eu- 
rope and shifted its commercial centers. 

222. Intellectual Life is Rejuvenated— Humanism 
and the Renaissance are a return to the mentality 
and to the literary forms of antiquity. Italy is the 
birthplace of this new life. Its division into many 
small states made it well adapted to foster and 
spread many different systems of philosophic 
thought. From Italy the Renaissance spread to 
France, England, Germany, and the Low Countries. 

223. Causes.—There were three principal causes © 
of the Renaissance. The invention of printing in- 
creased the exchange of ideas, and was the prime 
factor in the spread of the newly found works of the 
anvients. The departure of Greek scholars from 
Constantinople after the capture of the city brought 
the glamor of Greek culture and science to the West. 
Literary, scientific, and ecclesiastical contact with 
the Hast had rendered the mind of the West recep- 
tive for the new ideas which now came to it. 

224. Forms.—The Renaissance took several forms. 
(1) In many instances it was the return to the an- 
cient forms in art and literature. (2) Again it was 
the adoption of the philosophy of the ancients. (3) 
It also took the form of a return to pagan ideas in 
science and in morality. (4) Finally, the great dis- 
coveries of this age focused the minds of scholars on 
nature and history, and resulted in a predilection for 
empiric science. 

2925. Classification of Philosophy.—I. A group of 
transition systems, philological, Platonic, Aristo- 
telean, or Stoic in character, resulted from an un- 
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critical admiration of the ancients. II. Sectarian 
tendencies and naturalistic and sceptical systems 
were generally hostile to Scholasticism. JI. Un- 
favorable social conditions and increasing individ- 
ualism made the Religious Orders almost the sole 
refuge of Scholasticism. 


CHAPTER II 
TRANSITION SYSTEMS 


226. Character.—(1) The hostility of the transi- 
tion systems to Catholic doctrine is often based on 
the Scotistic and Occamistic assertion that certain 
Catholic dogmas are irrational. (2) The hostility 
of the transition systems of philosophy to Scholas- 
ticism is commonly due to the fact that they knew 
only the vitiated and degenerate forms of Scholas- 
tic doctrine which were current in their own time. 
They were quite ignorant of the doctrines of the 
classical age of Scholasticism. (3) The exuberant 
and boastful sense of power, which enthralled so 
great a part of the Renaissance, caused a dissipation 
of philosophical effort, preventing unity of aim and 
achievement. 

227. The Humanistic Philologists—Among the 
humanistic philologists who ranged themselves 
against the Schoolmen were Lavurentius VaALLA 
(1407-57), Louis Vivms (1492-1540), Prrer pE La 
Ramée (1515-72), Rupotpu Acricona (1442-85), and 
Witw1am Tempe (1553-1626). Generally speaking, 
the contention of these men, who represent every 
part of Western Europe, was that science alone can 
develop the mind and the character of man. They 
reduced philosophy to dialectics, and the latter to 
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rhetoric. The application of these principles to 
practice resulted in violent hostility to and in con- 
tempt for Scholasticism, but they did much to 
further the study of the ancient languages. The 
Scholasticism which was the object of their aver- 
- sion was a decadent form, but they made no effort 
to ascertain the teachings of the great Schoolmen. 

228. Platonists—The Byzantine scholar, Grorcrus 
Gemistus PueTHon (1355-1450), who attended the 
Council of Florence, was the founder of the Platonic. 
School. At his suggestion Cosimo de Medici estab- 
lished the Platonic Academy at Florence. Plethon 
was a Neo-Platonist. After the Council he returned 
to the East, but the conflict which he had begun 
continued in the West until CarprnaL Brssarton 
(1403-72) launched his impossible policy of pacifica- 
tion, according to which Plato and Aristotle taught 
substantially the same philosophy, differing only in 
terms. Marsiurus Fictnus (1433-99) was the great- 
est of the Italian Platonists. He spent his efforts 
in the spread of Platonism, because he believed it 
the best means of overcoming Averroism. At the 
age of forty he became a priest, and sought to utilize 
Platonism for Catholic theology by appealing to the 
speculative ideas of Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
and St. Augustine. His career was cut short by the 
fall of Lorenzo de Medici. 

Historicat Postrron.—The rise of Platonism in 
Italy was due to the study of esthetics. The Plato- 
nists had an aversion for Aristotle because of his 
abstract conception of philosophy, and also because 
the Averroists explained him in a materialistic 
sense. The Platonist movement of the Renaissance 
was an ephemeral current. Plato was misunder- 
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stood, and sometimes his doctrines were identified 
with those of Aristotle. 

229. Aristoteleans.—There were two parties of 
Aristoteleans. (1) The Averroists, who misunder- 
stood Aristotle in the sense of Averroés. Their 
leader was ALEXANDER AcHELLINUS (1463-1518), 
who denied free will, Providence, and personal im- 
mortality. (2) The Alexandrians, who understood 
Aristotle in the sense of Alexander of Aphrodisia. 
Their leader was Prerer Pomponazzr (1462-1525), 
who denied free will, personal immortality, and 
creation. 

230. Atomism. — Prrer Gassenpr (1592-1655), 
who taught successively philosophy, theology, and 
mathematics, was one of the clerical opponents of 
Scholasticism. His theory of atomism is that God 
in the beginning created the atoms, and that by His 
will they were united to constitute bodies. He fails 
to explain the psychology of cognition, and accepts 
free will as a fact of experience. He attributes two 
souls to man: the intellectual soul as the principle 
of intellectual life, and the sense soul as the principle 
of organic life. 

231. Naturalism. — The naturalistic philosophers 
received their name because they proceed from the 
esthetic study of nature. The sciences of observation 
are the fruit of the efforts of these philosophers. 
BeRNARDINO Tevestno (1508-88) is the most impor- 
tant representative of this group. He taught that 
intellection is the transformation of sensation. 
Ethical actions are based on the instinct of self- 
preservation. There is no essential difference be- 
tween man and beast. THropHrastus PARACELSUS 
(1493-1541), of Hohenheim, sought to combine Neo- 
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Platonic, astrological, and magical theories. His 
philosophical views, which are a maze of facts and 
fancies, can hardly be taken seriously. GrorpaNno 
Bruno (1548-1600) was a materialistic pantheist. 
He maintained that the universe consists of an in- 
finite number of worlds. The principle of the uni- 
verse is passive matter, which is identical with the 
world-soul (or God), its active principle. Bruno’s 
philosophy contains no principle of progress. 

232. Ethics.—The ethics of this period are prin- 
cipally a study of the philosophy of right. BurssEp 
THomas More (1478-1535) outlines (perhaps in an 
ironical vein) a communistic state in his Utopia. 
The second book of this work discusses the inde- 
pendence of the Church from the State, and justifies 
the indifference of the State toward the Church. 
In his treatise De Iure Belli et Pacis, Huao Grotrus 
(1583-1645) made the distinction between natural 
and positive law (which the Schoolmen had proposed 
long before his time) current in modern jurispru- 
dence. Natural law is that which follows necessarily 
from man’s nature. As man is by his nature des- 
tined for society, everything which is opposed to the 
good order of human society is unlawful. The State 
originates through the social contract, and sover- 
eignty through delegation by the people. The State 
has the sole right to punish evil-doers. The purpose 
of punishment is always improvement—partly of 
those who are punished and partly of the rest of the 
nation. The State may suppress its own subjects 
who are the enemies of true religion—that is, those 
who deny the existence of God or moral responsi- 
bility—and it may make war upon the subjects of 
other nations, when they are such enemies. 
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The many currents of thought here briefly 
sketched show a chaotic condition of philosophy. 
They all agree in combating Scholasticism, but are 
themselves devoid of objective criticism and con- 
structive ideas. They also contain the germ of 
modern pantheism. Grotius is a solitary exception. 


CHAPTER III 
SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY 


233. Schools.—During this period Scholastic phi- 
losophy was represented by three Schools—the Dom- 
inicans, the Jesuits, and the Occamists. Outside these 
Schools it was in a state of decadence. Its weak- 
ness was due to the prevailing preference for sec- 
ondary matter and ignorance of Scholastic doctrine. 
Its adherents proved themselves poor defenders of 
a noble heritage, because they were indifferent to 
opposing systems and to the progress of science, and 
because they were not versed in physical and his- 
torical studies. 

234. Thomists.—The Dominican School is distin- 
guished by two illustrious names. FRancts Si.ves- 
TER OF H'prrara (1474-1528), who wrote the classical 
commentary on the Summa contra Gentiles, and 
CarprnaL Tomas Vio (1469-1534), commonly called 
Casetan from his native city Gaeta, the author of 
the standard commentary on the Summa Theologica. 
Cajetan’s commentary on St. Thomas’s De Ente et 
Essentia is equally renowned. He is a master of the 
Aristotelean philosophy, but his conciseness some- 
times obscures his thought. The avoidance of use- 
less distinctions and digressions, which are found in 
many Scholastic works of this time, is characteristic 
of Cajetan. His treatise De Analogia is famous in 
the Thomist School. 
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235. The Spanish Renaissance of Scholasticism.— 
The revival of Scholastic philosophy and theology 
in Spain was brought about by the reaction against 
the so-called Reformation and by the stimulus given 
to ecclesiastical studies by the Council of Trent. 
Spanish Scholasticism took its rise in Salamanea, 
Alcala, and Coimbra. In Salamanca the Jesuits su- 
perseded the Sentences as a text-book by the Summa 
Theologica. Two groups of scholars, Dominicans 
and Jesuits, brought about the Renaissance of Scho- 
lasticism in Spain. 

I. Domrytcans. — Francis pe Virrtorta (about 
1480-1546) is the father of Spanish Scholasticism. 
He studied in the Dominican Convent of St. James 
in Paris, and taught in the university from 1516 
until 1521. Having returned to Spain, he taught at 
Valladolid for four years, until he was appointed 
the first professor of theology at the University of 
Salamanca. His eminence lies not only in his own 
work, but also in the pupils whom he trained. Aban- 
doning polemics, he cultivated theology as a con- 
structive science. He put his vast knowledge of the 
Fathers and of ecclesiastical history into the service 
of theology, and returned from the mongrel Latin 
of his time to the standards of better days. His 
principal work, in which many philosophical doc- 
trines are discussed, are the Relectiones XII Theo- 
logice. His famous pupils are Melchior Cano, Bar- 
tholomew Medina, Dominic Soto, Martin de Le- 
desma, and Dominic Bannez. Joun or St. THomas 
(1589-1644) studied philosophy at Coimbra and 
theology at Louvain. He taught at the University 
of Alcala from 1630 until 1643. He is esteemed as 
one of the most reliable commentators of St. 
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Thomas. His principal writings are the Cursus 
Philosophicus Thomisticus and Cursus Theologicus 
Thomisticus. 

Il. Jesurrs.—Perer Fonseca (1528-99), called the 
‘‘Portuguese Aristotle,’? was the first professor of 
philosophy in the newly founded Jesuit College of 
Coimbra. He is the originator of the theory of the 
scientia media, which his pupil Molina did most to 
develop. His principal work is a commentary on 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics. The CoNIMBRICENSES are a 
group of Jesuits (Goes, Magalhaens, Bartholomew 
Alvarez, Couto) who published the commentaries on 
Aristotle which formed part of the philosophical 
course in the Jesuit College in Coimbra, under the 
title ““Commentariu Collegiti Conimbricensis 8. J.,’’ 
from 1582 to 1606. This work is an ideological com- 
mentary on Aristotle. Their study of the sources 
of Scholasticism shows the return of true philo- 
sophical thought and scientific spirit. Cosmas Ana- 
MANNI (1559-1634) arranged the philosophy of St. 
Thomas in systematic order under the title Summa 
Philosophie Divi Thome Aquinatis. In connection 
with the restoration of Scholasticism this work was 
accorded high praise by Pope Leo XIII. Sinvesrer 
Mavrvs (1619-87) of Spoleto taught philosophy and 
theology for many years in the Roman College. His 
writings constitute a complete course in Scholastic 
philosophy in the form of a:commentary on Aris- 
totle. He is ranked as one of the foremost expound- 
ers of Scholasticism. 

Francois Suarez (1548-1617), a member of an 


1Mautevu, Frangois Suarez. Sa philosophie et les rapports qu’ 
elle a avee sa théologie (Paris, 1921); L’fclecticisme Suarézien ir 
Revue Thomiste, May-June, 1925, pp. 250-85. 
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ancient family in Granada, taught in most of the 
celebrated Jesuit institutions of learning, especially 
in the Roman College. He is considered the greatest 
theologian among the Jesuit scholars. He discusses 
philosophical questions in many of his theological 
writings, and has two important and extensive philo- 
sophical treatises, Disputationes Metaphysice and 
De Legibus. Suarez is clear and explicit in exposi- 
tion, and makes a careful study of all important 
authors who have written on the questions he treats. 
Some of his theses are a return to pre-Thomist 
philosophy. Among these are the logical distinction 
between essence and existence, and the capacity of 
prime matter to exist without a form. He shares 
the view of Scotus that only the metaphysical proofs 
for the existence of God have apodictic value. He 
appears to ascribe independent existence to the 
ideal essences of things in his theory of the object- 
ive truth of the future conditionals. In his treatise 
on laws, Suarez teaches among other doctrines that 
the consent of the governed is the source of civil 
authority, and that citizens have the right under 
certain conditions to depose the civil ruler. Suarez 
not infrequently replaces the metaphysical proofs 
of St. Thomas by others founded on principles of 
more limited application and extension and by argu- 
ments drawn from experience. In this he is under 
the influence of the empiric tendencies of his age. 
The influence of Suarez was far-reaching, not only 
because of his clear and simple exposition of meta- 
physics, but also because he abandoned the old Aris- 
totelean order of the subject matter in favor of 
that which is now in common use, and proposed a 
- form of eclecticism which made a wide appeal. 
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The Spanish revival of Scholasticism did not 
achieve the results it deserved, because it was not in 
contact with the problems which occupied the minds 
of European scholars in general during this time.’ 

236. Occamists.—Although there were no men of 
eminence among the Occamists, they maintained 
their position at the universities. The most notable 
among them is Gasrmeu Bren (1425-95), a native of 
Speyer. Biel studied in Heidelberg and Erfurt. 
After having filled various ecclesiastical positions, 
he was appointed the first professor of theology in 
the newly erected University of Tiibingen in 1484. 
Biel is an avowed nominalist. In the preface to his 
Commentary on the Sentences, he declares himself 
a follower of Occam. He possesses a vast erudition. 
All the great Schoolmen and the principal writers 
of the period of decadence are quoted in his Com- 
mentary. Yet, his thoroughgoing nominalism im- 
parts a close unity to his treatise. His clearness, 
order, and precision make him the most appealing 
writer of the nominalist school. His good sense 
prevented him from accepting the daring and bizarre 


eonclusions of the rank and file of the nominalist ‘ 


school. Biel has been miscalled the ‘‘last of the 
Schoolmen,’’ for he represents a decadent form of 
Scholasticism. Likewise he has been mistermed the 
forerunner of the so-called Reformation. His high 
and unfailing regard for the Church, its head, and 
its doctrines puts him into formal opposition with 
Luther. Biel’s works possess a great historical 
value, because they show the actual teachings of 
German theology some twenty years before the 
apostasy of Luther. Biel’s treatise De Potestate et 
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Utilitate Monetarum is important for his teachings 
on economics. 

237. Retrospect.—The rise and progress of the 
sciences, which took place during this period of me- 
dieval philosophy, made many of the old scientific 
doctrines untenable, such as the geocentric astron- 
omy, the solid heavens, the nature of heavenly 
bodies, the Empedoclean elements, the natural place 
of the elements, ete. In general, the Schoolmen de- 
fended all of these antiquated views and rejected all 
the discoveries of experimental science. Unfor- 
tunately, there is abundant proof of this. Scholas- 
ticism would not have suffered its complete and 
humiliating downfall if the Schoolmen had given up 
every untenable theory and accepted every estab- 
lished fact from whatever source it came, and if they 
had built up their philosophical system on the data 
of psychology and the principles of metaphysics, 
which were not affected by the abandonment of the 
old untenable theories nor by the new discoveries 
of science. Such was the enlightened attitude of 
St. Thomas in the thirteenth century. But now the 
vanguard of the new sciences rejected Scholasticism, 
so little known and so poorly defended. 


Part IV 
MODERN PHILOSOPHY! 


Section I 
THE ENLIGHTENMENT (1600-1800) 
; CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


238. Characteristics. — The Enlightenment is a 
rationalistic period in philosophy, which considered 
the Christian Faith as ignorance and obscurantism, 
and endeavored to ‘‘emancipate’’? human reason 
from the ‘‘shackles’”’ of supernatural revelation. In 
the period of the Enlightenment empiricism and the 
mathematical theory converge in developing the 
method of natural science, but maintain independent 
attitudes in philosophy. The program of the em- 
piric method was laid down by Bacon, but his method 


1 General literature: UBERWEG, Grundriss, Vols. III and IV, 11th 
ed. by FRISCHEISEN-KOHLER (1915). WINDELBAND, Geschichte der 
neueren Philosophie, 5th ed. (1911). Kuno Fiscuer, Geschichte 
der neweren Philosophie (1897). WILLMANN, Geschichte des Ideal- 
ismus, Vol. III (1907). ApAmson, Development of Modern Philos- 
ophy (1908). ForsytH, English Philosophy (1910). SvEPHEN, The 
English Utilitarians (1900). Kutmxe, Institutiones Historie Philos- 
ophia, 2 Vols, (1923). 
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was unsuccessful. The mathematical method was 
laid down by Descartes, and the systems of Spinoza 
and Leibniz are the issue of this development. 

The development of theoretical philosophy had a 
powerful influence on practical philosophy, princi- 
pally on the philosophy of right. The ethical natur- 
alism of Hobbes is the application of the principles 
of Bacon and Descartes. 

Eptricism is the philosophy which restricts the 
method of philosophical research to experience and 
to the combination of the facts of experience, and 
the field of philosophy to the objects which can be 
known by this method. Dogmatism, as understood 
by the empiric school, is the philosophy which 
asserts that thought is able to transcend the field 
of experience, to know the ‘‘absolute,’’ and to base 
other philosophical knowledge on this knowledge. 
RaTIONALISM, as understood by the same school, 
regards reason as the source of all knowledge; it is 
opposed to empiricism, which derives all knowledge 
from experience. 

The basis of the Enlightenment is the secular view 
of life worked out by the Renaissance. The philos- 
ophy of the Enlightenment had its beginning in 
England, whence it was transplanted to France. 
Here its ideals were developed and turned their 
destructive energy against Church and State. Ger- 
many received the ideas of the Enlightenment at 
first from France and then directly from England. 
In Germany they worked out rather in poetry than 
in philosophy. 

The metaphysics of Deseartes, with its dualism 
of conscious and corporeal substances, is one of the 
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controlling doctrines of this period, because the 
problem of knowledge controls the theoretical phi- 
losophy of the Enlightenment. 

The Enlightenment’s return to nature and the in- 
dividual’s revelling in his inner life were caused by 
the recrudescence of the exaggerated individualism 
of the Renaissance. Happiness, morality, society, 
and the State became the main problems of the phi- 
losophy of the Enlightenment, because the individual 
was the all-important problem. The fundamental 
error in the Enlightenment’s theory of ethics is the 
view that morality is foreign to the nature of the 
individual. Ethics was so extensively studied in this 
period, because it not only seemed foreign to the 
individual, but also because, once this principle was 
accepted, the question arose as to the motives from 
which man obeys ethical commands, and on what 
grounds these commands are valid. Thus it came 
about that the ethics of this period studied espe- 
cially the criterion, the sanction, and the motive of 
morality. The ethics of this period was utilitarian, 
because happiness, the highest good, was asserted 
to consist in the satisfaction of the natural impulses 
of the individual. Out of this question arose the 
further question of the value for happiness of the 
State and public institutions, and their historical 
development. The philosophy of the Enlightenment 
was directed against positive religion. 

239. Leaders.—Joun Locke became the leader of 
the English Enlightenment by finding a popular 
form of exposition for the general outlines of the 
Cartesian conception of the world. BrrKreLey was 
the aftermath of the metaphysical tendency of this 
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system. Finally, Davin Hume, the deepest of the 
English thinkers, developed empiricism into posi- 
tivism. 

The leaders of the French Enlightenment were 
Bayte, whose Dictionnaire turned the attention of 
the general public toward religious scepticism; 
VourarrE, who gave the most eloquent and emphatic 
expression to the ideals of the Enlightenment; and 
Conpruuac, the positivist culmination of the move- 
ment. 

Wotrr and Lerrnzz, the philosophers, and Hrerper 
and Lrssrne, the poets, were the leaders of the En- 
lightenment in Germany. The German Enlighten- 
ment prepared the way for German philosophy, be- 
cause, by remaining in contact with the teeming 
ideas of the new literature, it prevented the self- 
disintegration which terminated the movement in 
England, and the submersion in practical life, which 
put an end to the movement in France. 


CHAPTER II 
RATIONALISM 


240. René Descartes (1596-1650).—Lirz.—A na- 
tive of La Haye, Descartes was educated by the 
Jesuits at La Fléche. At the age of sixteen, he went 
to Paris, where he made an aimless study of philos- 
ophy, theology, physics, and mathematics. From 
1617 until 1621 he served as a volunteer in the armies 
of Maurice of Nassau and Tilly. After several 
years of travel he lived in retirement in various 
parts of Holland, and devoted himself entirely to 
his studies. In 1649 Queen Christine invited him 
to her capital to draw up a code for her proposed 
academy of sciences and to be her tutor in philoso- 
phy, but he soon succumbed to the unaccustomed 
climate. Descartes’ principal writings are the Dis- 
cours de la Méthode; Meditationes de Prima Philoso- 
phia; Principia Philosophica; Les Passions de 
l’Ame. 

241. MerHopoLocy.—Descartes’ methodology is 
the most important part of his philosophy. Its pur- 
pose is to show why everything is to be doubted, and 
how this doubt is to be overcome. 

(1) Foundation of the Cartesian Doubt.—All our 
knowledge is derived either from sense perception 
or from reason. Now the senses often deceive us, and 
accordingly we cannot trust them; furthermore, we 
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cannot depend unconditionally even upon reason, for 
it is conceivable that reason is of such a nature that 
even its right use leads us into error. Seeing that 
the only two sources of our knowledge are in this 
way untrustworthy, there is no course open to us 
but to question everything which has hitherto been 
accepted as certain. Therefore, de omnibus dubi- 
tandum est. 

(2) Overcoming this Doubt.—(a) Doubt, the re- 
ality of which cannot be doubted, presupposes a 
doubting or thinking subject: cogito, ergo sum. 
Therefore, the existence of the doubting ego is ab- 
solutely certain. (b) This proposition is true, be- 
cause it is clear and evident. Therefore, evidence 
(that is, a clear and distinct idea) is the infallible 
eriterion of truth. (c) By the aid of this criterion 
we acquire knowledge of a second fundamental 
truth, the existence of God. (d) For, as finite beings, 
we cannot of ourselves form the concept of an in- 
finite being. (e) The concept of God ineludes exist- 
ence: ontological proof of the existence of God. (f) 
God’s essential attributes of holiness and truthful- 
ness exclude the possibility that He constituted our 
intellect incapable of knowing the truth. (g) There- 
fore, whatever is apprehended clearly and distinctly 
is true. ; 

(3) Critique of Descartes’ Methodology.—(a) If 
we doubt everything, we cannot overcome doubt. 
Every attempt to overcome doubt must presuppose 
the fact that the human intellect is essentially cap- 
able of true knowledge. (b) Descartes’ argumenta- 
tion is a vicious circle, because he proves the verac- 
ity of the human intellect from the veracity of God 
and vice versa. (c) Descartes’ proofs for the exist- 
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ence of God are not valid. The first proof over- 
looks the fact that our concept of God is finite. The 
second proof infers the existence of God from the 
concept of God. (d) The fundamental importance 
of Descartes’ methodology for modern philosophy 
hes in his subjectivistic proof of the existence of 
certitude, undertaken from the individualistic point 
of view, and in the introduction of the mathematical 
method into philosophy. The philosophy of Spinoza 
and the modern science of physics were profoundly 
influenced by the mathematical method. Individual- 
istic idealism and the mathematical method dominate 
the world-view of Descartes. 

242. Merapuysics. — (1) Cosmology. — Descartes 
regards the external world from the mathematical 
point of view, and considers extension as the nature 
of bodies. The secondary qualities of bodies are 
only states of the subject which perceives them. 
Matter has no principle of activity in it beyond the 
motion which it received from God in the beginning. 
This is the mechanical explanation of nature. The 
first law of nature is that the totality of motion is al- 
ways the same. Every body continues in the state 
in which it is. If a body is moved, it maintains the 
direction in which it is set in motion, and moves 
in a straight line in so far as it is not affected by 
external causes. If a body which has been set in 
motion strikes another body, a transference of mo- 
tion takes place. 

(2) Psychology.—Descartes considers the psychic 
world from the point of view of pure activity. Pure 
activity is the essence of spirit. From this definition 
it follows that willing is a mode of thought. These 
statements are incompatible with Descartes’ doc- 
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trine of the primacy of the will in God: a thing is 
so, because God wills it; similarly a thing is good, 
because God wills it. Everything, even the eternal 
verities, depend upon the will of God, and therefore 
His will cannot be conditioned by His intellect. Des- 
cartes’ doctrines of the nature of spirit (namely, 
that will is merely a mode of thought) is irrecon- 
cilable also with his declaration that every judgment 
is an act of the will, for this is possible only if will- 
ing is specifically different from knowing. 

Since there is no mean between spirit and inani- 
mate body, all phenomena of vegetal and of sense 
life require a mechanical explanation. Organic 
bodies are mere machines. The vital principle is 
the blood, in the circulation of which life consists, 
and the stoppage of which is death. 

Matter and spirit being diametrically opposed 
substances, their natural union and interaction in 
man is impossible. The union of soul and body is 
the union of two substances, each complete in itself. 
It is not a union of two components into one nature. 
Nevertheless, Descartes terms the soul the substan- 
tial form of the body. The soul is united with the 
body through the pineal gland. Through this gland 
the soul acts upon the blood, and through the blood 
upon the body. This interaction is merely a causali- 
tas occasionalis, resulting in the states which take 
place in the two substances, body and soul. The 
ideas in the sou! are innate, because the body is in- 
capable of acting efficiently upon the soul. 

(3) Ontology—Whatever exists is either exten- 
sion or thought. All else is a mode of these gsub- 
stances. In the strict sense, God is the only sub- 
stance, for God alone can be thought apart from all 
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else: ‘‘By substance we conceive nothing else than a 
thing which exists in such a way as to stand in need 
of nothing beyond itself with a view to its exist- 
ence.’’ 

243. Occasionalism and Ontologism are develop- 
ments of the philosophy of Descartes, which was 
unable to determine the relation of soul and body 
according to its criterion of evidence. From Des- 
cartes’ concept of extension as the nature of bodies, 
Arnotp GeuLincx (1625-69) concluded that, since 
extension does not imply activity, God is the cause 
of the apparent interaction of bodies. From Des- 
cartes’ definition of substance he further concluded 
that God is the only substance, and that created 
bodies and spirits are merely modes of God’s mind. 

Nicuouas MatesrancHe (1638-1715) solved the 
same difficulty in another way. If extension, or 
body, does not act on spirit, the concept of extension 
in our minds cannot be derived from the objects 
about us. Extension is merely an idea in the divine 
intellect. We know the ideas by a participation of 
the divine intellect, in which all created spirits exist 
as bodies exist in space. 

Occasionalism and ontologism are the direct road 
from Deseartes to Spinoza’s pantheism and the de- 
struction of ethical action. For, if we cannot act, 
we are not responsible beings. 

244. Baruch de Spinoza (1632-77). — Lirs. — 
Spinoza was born in Amsterdam, his parents being 
Jewish emigrants from Portugal. His break with 
Jewish orthodoxy occurred early in his life, and he 
was eventually expelled from the synagogue. He 
lived in various cities of Holland, maintaining a 
frugal independence by grinding lenses for optical 
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instruments. Owing to the state of his health, he 
refused a professorship of philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg in 1673. His principal writ- 
ings are Renati Descartes Principia Philosophie; 
Tractatus Politico-Theologicus; Ethica More Geo- 
metrico Demonstrata. 

Spinoza’s point of departure is found in Des- 
cartes’ categories of extension and mind, from 
which he derived by the mathematical method a sys- 
tem of naturalistic pantheism. Spinoza regards the 
entire universe as one infinite and universal sub- 
stance, of which extension and mind are but attri- 
butes, and of which individual things are modes or 
changing forms. Besides this world of ephemeral 
existences in the two modes of thought and exten- 
sion, there is a world of eternal essences, a world 
of unchanging values, by attachment to which the 
soul of man may win spiritual freedom and eternal 
life. 

245. THEORETICAL PHtLosopHy. — (1) Substantia 
est id quod per se est et per se concipitur.. God is 
the only substance. The concept of substance in- 
cludes existence, unicity, and infinite perfection. 
(2) Substance consists of an infinite number of at- 
tributes, of which we know only extension and 
thought. (38) Each attribute consists of an infinite 
number of modes, or individual phenomena. The 
modes of extension are bodies; the modes of thought 
are spirits. (4) Each mode is so determined by 
another mode of the same attribute as to follow from 
it by mathematical necessity. This is becoming in 
time sub specie eternitatis. (5) Each mode of ex- 


ae ee is that which exists of itself and is conceived of 
itself, 
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tension has its corresponding mode of thought, or 
idea (animism). However, these two kinds of modes 
do not interact; for each attribute is independent 
of the other, but agrees with it perfectly, because 
of the identity of substance. (6) The mathematical 
necessity with which every state of the universe 
follows from a prior one, excludes the possibility of 
chance, finality, free will, and miracles. 

246. Practica, Puiiosopuy.—(1) If we know all 
things as they are in God and necessarily follow 
from His nature, our knowledge is adequate, and 
our will is free from emotions and passions. This 
perfect knowledge of God is identical with the intel- 
lectual love of God, and constitutes the last end of 
all ethical endeavor. It is the duty of man to strive 
for this end, not because it is intrinsically good— 
there is no objective distinction between good and 
evil—but because it is for him the source of greatest 
perfection and power. Virtue, knowledge, and 
power are identical. 

(2) There is no intrinsic distinction between right 
and wrong, founded on the nature of man or on the 
will of God. Might is right. In the state of nature 
every one has as much right as he has might. In 
constituting society, man in his own interest gives 
over this right to the State, which therefore is 
founded on a contract. The oligarchie republic is 
the best form of the State. The State has unlimited 
power over its citizens, excepting the freedom of 
thought and the freedom of the press. The State 
has complete control over religious worship. In- 
ternational treaties are binding on a State only so 
long as it considers them advantageous. 

(3) The intellectual love of God is the essence of 
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true religion, which is therefore the religion of 
reason. The religions which have appeared in the 
course of history must be evaluated only according 
to their moral values. Their founders merely in- 
tended to educate men to obey God and to love their 
fellow-men. Like all other phenomena of literature, 
religious books, including the Bible, must be histori- 
cally explained as to their theoretical import; that 
is, they must be understood from the point of view 
of the intellectual condition of their authors. 
Spinoza’s theory of historical criticism destroys the 
binding and normative character of revelation. 
247. Critica, Norr.—(1) Spinoza’s attempt to 
deduce the universe and all cosmic becoming from a 
single basic concept by means of the mathematical 
method is a failure, because he does not make the 
transition from substance to attributes, and from 
attributes to modes more geometrico: he postulates 
it. (2) The initial error of Spinoza’s metaphysics 
(which he terms ethics), vitiating his whole philoso- 
phy, is his attempt to explain all things (God, man, 
and the world) by means of purely @ priori concepts 
. and without reference to the data of experience. 
The personification of substance in the very begin- 
ning of his system is a striking example of this 
error in method. (3) Every thesis of Spinoza’s 
ethics contradicts experience. His doctrine about 
substance contradicts it, because our own conscious- 
ness and the data of sense-experience afford evi- 
dence of a mean between the self-existent being (or 
substance in the sense of Spinoza) and the modes 
(again in the sense of Spinoza)—namely, finite swb- 
stances, material and spiritual. His doctrine of at- 
tributes contradicts experience, because the parallel- 
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ism which he maintains is non-existent, and because 
ethical and physical laws are utterly disparate. His 
doctrine of the modes contradicts experience, be- 
cause apart from mechanics the doctrine of mechan- 
ically necessary becoming is foreign to science. 

Considered as a whole, the philosophy of Spinoza 
is one of the most abnormal and self-contradictory 
products of human thought. Spinoza attempted to 
reconcile the antithesis of theism and atheism, of 
idealism and materialism, of rationalism and mys- 
ticism; but the sequel shows that the impulse he 
gave to philosophical thought moved in the direction 
of naturalism, eliminating God and spirit from the 
realm of philosophy. 

248. Gottfried Wilhelm von Leibniz (Lersnirz) 
(1646-1716) —Lirz.—Leibniz studied law in Leipzig, 
his native city, Jena and Altdorf. He received the 
degree of doctor of laws at the age of eighteen years. 
He entered the diplomatic service, which took him 
to Paris (1672-76), Vienna, and Rome (1687-90). 
In 1691 he accepted the post of librarian to the 
Catholic Duke Anton Ulrich in Wolfenbiittel. In 
1700 he founded the Prussian Academy of Sciences. 
In 1711 he suggested the founding of a similar 
academy to Peter the Great, a project which was 
not immediately carried out. He made similar pro- 
posals at the courts of Dresden and Vienna. Leibniz 
was a universal genius, who advanced whatever he 
took in hand. His philosophy is not laid down in 
systematic treatises, but must be sought in his let- 
ters and in the periodicals to which he contributed. 
His principal writings are Vom menschlichen Wis- 
sen; Nouveaux Essais sur VEntendment Humain; 
Théodicée; De Prime Philosophie Emendatione; 
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Systeme Nouveau de la Nature; La Monadologie. 
During the last twenty years of his life, Leibniz 
ceased to attend Protestant worship. He had some 
Catholic leanings, but remained a deistic rationalist. 

249. PsycHoLocicaL ViEw oF THE Wor.up.—The 
difficulty in the Cartesian dualism is the point of 
departure in the philosophy of Leibniz. Spinoza 
had endeavored to overcome this difficulty by his 
theory of the unicity of substance, but he had re- 
tained the plurality of extension and thought as 
attributes of substance. Leibniz, on the contrary, 
retains the plurality of substances, but seeks to over- 
come the dualism of extension and spirit by his new 
definition of substance. 

Leibniz’s idea of the universe is an enlargement 
of his idea of the soul. Whatever exists is ani- 
mated; it is a soul, or monad. The monads are 
non-spatial, self-acting forces, or immaterial units, 
each one representing the same universe, but repre- 
senting it from a different point of view, and each 
attaining its activity through the will of God, who 
is the supreme and perfect monad. All monads are 
created by God, and are imperishable. Birth and 
death are merely the development or envelopment 
of monads. The world is the resultant of different 
orders of monads, infinite in number. Each monad 
in a greater or lesser degree possesses the power 
of reflecting in itself the universe. All monads have 
two activities, perception and appetition. Above 
the physical elements with their chemical affinities 
and the plants and animals with their dream-like or 
sentient life, rise the monads which through develop- 
ment have obtained the power of thought, and are 
therefore human souls. Leibniz overcomes Des- 
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cartes’ dualism of extension and thought by as- 
eribing a psychic nature and activity to every sub- 
stance without exception, and then declaring exten- 
sion as an illusion. The lower monads have obscure, 
vague, and unconscious perceptions; the higher 
monads have clear, distinct, and conscious percep- 
tions (apperceptions). 

The following conclusions follow from this doc- 
trine: (1) There are no bodies. Matter consists of 
a group of lower monads. Space and time are 
merely phenomena of consciousness. (2) Hach 
monad is an independent force, and in this respect 
a substance. Substance and cause are correlatives. 
(3) Organisms are groups of monads. They are 
distinguished from inanimate matter in that they 
have a central monad, which dominates the lower 
monads. 

250. Mretapuysics oF Cavusatity.—Substance is 
force, and activity is self-realization. Causality is 
the process of the parallel self-realization of the 
monads. Since the monads are, on the one hand, 
essentially active, and since, on the other hand, inter- 
action between them is impossible, each monad pro- 
duces all its perceptions automatically within itself. 
The application of this principle to the human soul 
leads to the assertion that all ideas are virtually 
innate; that is, the soul has the power and disposi- 
tion to form them, and in the process of thought 
draws them from its own innate groundwork and 
activity. | 

Pre-established Harmony.—The will of God is the 
ultimate reason of the self-contained and entirely 
self-determined development of each monad and of 
its power of reflecting within itself every other 
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monad in its conscious or unconscious cognition. 
God created only those monads, the several states 
of whose self-activity He foreknew as consti- 
tuting parallel series. This principle not only ex- 
plains causality in general, but also the interaction 
between body and soul. 

Mechanism and Teleology.—Viewing the relations 
of the monads to each other in the light of our ex- 
ternal sense experience, we have the perception of 
a purely phenomenal world of bodies bound up with 
each other by mechanical causality. Thus, Leibniz 
agrees with. Descartes in the mechanical explanation 
of the physical aspect of the world. But.he explains 
the succession of psychic activities as a divinely 
constituted teleological series. This attempt to rec- 
oncile mechanism and teleology is a failure, because, 
if matter is merely a subjective phenomenon, me- 
chanical causality has no objective basis. 

Change.—God created the monads. The world 
thus having been produced, no monad becomes or 
ceases. What is apparently becoming and desition, 
is in reality the evolution or devolution of monads. 

251. THEoLocicaAL Virw oF THE Wortp.—On the 
basis of the pre-established harmony, Leibniz proves 
the existence of God by the ontological, the teleo- 
logical, and the metaphysical argument. Since God 
exists, human existence can be estimated correctly 
only from the theological standpoint. The prin- 
ciple of the primacy of the intelleet—God is the 
supreme and perfect monad—dominates Leibniz’s 
conception of God and His activity. Moral necessity 
compels God always to will what is best (intellectual 
determinism) and to create the most perfect world 
(optimism). In virtue of the same principle, the 
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human will also is necessitated to choose what is 
best. Leibniz further distinguishes metaphysical, 
physical, and moral evil. Metaphysical evil consists 
in the limitation of the creature, and is therefore 
given with its nature. Physical evil is a necessary 
consequence of metaphysical evil. Leibniz’s theory 
of moral evil is not clear. Its possibility is given 
with human liberty; yet, he says that man always 
necessarily chooses what is best. 

252. Critica, Norr.—A high tone of moral earn- 
estness pervades the philosophy of Leibniz; but, as 
his theories are based on arbitrary definitions and 
principles, they are a visionary system of thought. 
True philosophy must derive its axioms from the 
reality it undertakes to explain. Leibniz’s monadol- 
ogy (the central doctrine of his philosophy) is a 
fiction. His theory of causality is hopelessly at 
variance with the data of experience. The hypothe- 
sis of a pre-established harmony is an artificial 
expedient necessitated by the monadology. Intel- 
lectual determinism is incompatible with the nature 
of God and the nature of man. If Spinoza’s doctrine 
may be described as extreme universalism, Leibniz’s 
philosophy may be regarded as extreme individual- 
ism. Leibniz’s theory of knowledge dimly fore- 
shadows the Kantian doctrine of the a priori ele- 
ments of cognition. His conception of nature as 
instinct with life, and his emphasis of the idea of 
force as the abiding principle of matter and motion, 
prepared the formulation of the law of the conserva- 
tion and indestructibility of energy, which has 
become the leading idea of modern physics. Above 
all, Leibniz was an implacable foe of pantheism and 
materialism. 


CHAPTER III 
EMPIRICISM 


253. General Characteristics——Unlike the ration- 
alists of this period, whose doctrines have been 
sketched above, the empiricist philosophers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries did not formu- 
late new or complete systems of philosophy. Their 
work is limited to monographs on the origin and 
value of our cognitional processes and their 
products. 

The theoretical philosophy of empiricism is 
limited almost entirely to epistemology. It is based 
on the principle that truth is found only in sense- 
cognition—that is, in experience. Scepticism and 
materialism are the culmination of this philosophy. 
The empiricists also adopted a definite attitude 
toward the problems of practical life, namely, 
toward religion and ethics. The practical philoso- 
phy of empiricism is called naturalism, because it 
admits only a natural origin and explanation of 
religion, morality, and society. 

Francis Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, 
Reid, and Condillae are the leaders of the empiricist 
movement. 

254. Francis Bacon (1561-1626).—Lirr.—Born in 
London, Bacon received his education at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. In 1576 he became a barrister at 
Gray’s Inn. In 1583 and again in 1591 he was a 
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Member of Parliament. In 1604 he became legal 
counsel to the Crown, in 1618 Lord Chancellor and 
Baron of Verulam, and in 1621 Viscount of St. 
Albans. In 1621 he was sentenced to pay a fine of 
£40,000 for accepting a bribe, and was deprived of 
his office. The fine was remitted by the king, but 
Bacon spent the rest of his life in retirement. His 
principal philosophical writings are the Novum 
Organum and De Dignitate et Augmentis Scienti- 
arum. 

PuiLosopHy.—Bacon set himself the ambitious 
task of reorganizing the sciences. Philosophy is at 
a standstill, he says, becatse of the distempers of 
learning. These diseases are the luxury of style 
(in which the manner is considered more than the 
matter), the pursuit of fanciful speculation, and 
the disregard of truth (consisting in imposture and 
credulity). The subjection of science to the invent- 
ive spirit and the liberation of truth from all chance 
are the tasks which confront men. In order to under- 
stand the world and make it serve us, we must form 
an acquaintance with it. This acquaintance consists 
in experience, which is therefore the beginning of 
science. To attain a correct knowledge of nature, 
the mind must be purified of all preconceptions and 
then proceed by observation and induction. 

The mind must be freed: (1) from the idols of the 
tribe, which are errors inherent in human nature; 
(2) from the idols of the den, which are peculiar to 
the individual; (3) from the idols of the market, 
which are due to fallacious use of language; (4) 
from the idols of the theater, which are false tenets 
of philosophy and perverted rules of demonstration. 
In order to rid the mind of these idols or prejudices, 
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science must begin with doubt. To clear away this 
doubt, we must go to nature and build up the struc- 
ture of our knowledge from outward experience. 
Scientific knowledge is guided by the process of in- 
duction, which is generalization by abstraction. 
Bacon aims at a knowledge of the form or nature of 
things, which is acquired by setting aside whatever 
is non-essential. The whole physical world consists 
of a limited number of simple elements variously 
combined, so that all that is required to obtain a 
complete knowledge of all concrete objects in nature 
is simply, by a process of exclusion, to reach the 
simple elements of an object. Induction is the 
method of science, and natural science is the parent 
of all the sciences. . 

255. Critica Nore.—Bacon has the great and en- 
during merit of having recognized the necessity and 
importance of induction for science, and of having 
opposed to a degeneration of Scholasticism a new 
ideal of science. He was the first to formulate con- 
sciously the principle of the inductive methods. 
However, his methods, as he proposed them in detail, 
are useless; and the rise and progress of the induct- 
ive sciences took place quite independently of Bacon 
and his methods. For, long before Bacon’s time, 
Nicholas of Cusa (1401-64) had done remarkable 
work in historical criticism; Copernicus (1473-1543) 
had formulated the heliocentric system of astronomy 
and discovered the elliptic orbits of the planets; 
Tycho de Brahe (1546-1601) had made a correct 
chart of 1005 stars without the aid of a telescope; 
Kepler (1571-1630) had found the laws of planetary 
motion, which Bacon persistently rejected; Harvey 
had taught the circulation of the blood as early as 
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1619; and finally Newton’s (1643-1727) and Galli- 
leo’s (1564-1642) researches followed different lines 
from those indicated by Bacon, whose Novum 
Organum was published in 1620. Moreover, such a 
mechanical and formal process of classification and 
abstraction as Bacon proposed was not fitted to cope 
with the deeper problems of thought. Of the nature 
and origin of things Bacon has nothing to say. The 
Baconian philosophy from its very nature is in- 
capable of explaining religion. Neither could it 
comprehend the essential nature of the human mind. 
Of an ethical theory Bacon has given us only hints 
and suggestions; on politics he has little to say; and 
with regard to religion he is altogether silent. 

256. Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679). — Lirz. — The 
son of a clergyman, Hobbes was educated at Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford. He was tutor to the Earl of 
Devonshire, to his son, and still later to Charles II. 
He was a friend of Francis Bacon, and during his 
travels on the continent he met Descartes, Gassendi, 
and Galileo, who all influenced his philosophical 
thought. His absolutistic theories of the State were 
probably influenced also by the political conditions 
in England. His philosophical writings are: Ele- 
mentorum Philosophie. Sectio I: de Corpore; II: de 
Homine; III: de Cive; De Natura Humana et Cor- 
pore politico; Leviathan sive de Materia, Forma, et 
Potestate Civitatis Ecclesiastice et Civilis; Questi- 
ones de Libertate, Necessitate, et Casu. 

257. THrory oF Knowxiepcr.— Hobbes defines 
philosophy as the reasoned knowledge of effects 
from causes and of causes from effects. Since mo- 
tion is the principle of all things, philosophy is the 
science of motion. All things, including the prob- 
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lems of psychology and sociology, are to be me- 
chanically explained. Consciousness is the feeling 
in the brain of motions in the nervous system. 
All conscious life consists of nerve motions, which 
are combined in various ways. Our sensations are 
wholly subjective. Thus, Hobbes is a nominalist in 
logic, and a materialist and associationist in psy- 
chology. 

258. Eruics.—In ethics, which is the principal 
part of his philosophy, Hobbes regards man as 
naturally unmoral. Consequently, he founds mo- 
rality on the authority of the State, and recommends 
the absolute monarchy as the best form of govern- 
ment. As in the natural world, he goes on to explain, 
so in the world of mankind motion and antagonism 
are the original conditions (bellum omnium contra 
omnes). The State is an aggregation of bodies, 
just as matter is a combination of particles. Self- 
aggrandizement is the motive of human actions 
(homo homini lupus). In order to _ protect 
themselves from one another, men constituted 
the State. Enlightened self-interest led the indi- 
vidual to see that it is vastly preferable for him 
to give up the abstract right to everything which 
he is strong enough to wrest from others and keep, 
and to refrain from aggression upon the liberty and 
the possessions of others, provided he is thus certain 
of securing a like immunity for himself. This is 
possible on two conditions: all men alike must enter 
into this compact to respect one another’s rights, and 
the carrying out of the compact must be guaranteed 
by the creation of a single power strong enough to 
enforce its demands on individuals by force of 
physical compulsion, 
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Thus, right, duty, and morality are the creations 
of the State. Hence, a man can have no private 
morality which conflicts with the ordinances of the 
State. Rights of conscience are impertinences. The 
only true religion is the worship sanctioned by the 
State. Religion is the child of fear, and duty the 
offspring of self-interest. Both are the creatures 
of law, the artificial appointments of political expe- 
diency. The king can do no wrong, for the State 
is the contract of all the people with one another. 
The ruler is not a party to the covenant, and there- 
fore he cannot break it. The recall of the delegated 
power would mean that society no longer exists, 
that no one remains to settle disputes, and that the 
original anarchy has returned. Any conceivable act 
of despotism on the part of the ruler is preferable 
to this. Hobbes rejects all ecclesiastical authority. 

259. Historica Posrrion.—Hobbes took up the 
spiritual heritage of Bacon by carrying the physical 
postulates of the Organum to their legitimate con- 
clusions in the spheres of ethics and religion, though 
his intellectual vigor and independence of thought 
are all his own. The Civil War in England turned 
his attention to political matters. His Leviathan 
was specially directed against Cromwell, who had 
overthrown the monarchy of England. Hobbes pre- 
ceded Rousseau in declaring the social contract to 
be the foundation of the State. Hobbes conceives 
men as making the contract for mutual safety ; Rous- 
seau regards them as constituting the State for 
mutual advantage and development. With Hobbes 
the State is an absolute monarchy; according to 
Rousseau, it is a democracy. Hobbes finds in the 
natural state of man only fear and selfishness; Rous- 
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seau sees in nature the source of all morality and 
religion. With Hobbes the social contract is based ~ 
on the idea that might is right; with Rousseau it 
unites all men in the enjoyment of equal rights and 
duties.t. Both Hobbes and Rousseau are extremists 
in their theories of the origin of the State, for the 
State abstractly considered has its origin in human 
nature itself. Only in the State can man attain his 
natural physical, intellectual, moral, and religious 
perfection. Furthermore, Hobbes is guilty of a most 
grave error in declaring that man is naturally un- 
moral; for man has natural appetites, natural 
duties, and natural ends. There is an intrinsic dis- 
tinction between moral good and moral evil. The 
power of the State is also limited by its purpose, 
which is the furtherance of man’s natural welfare 
in regard to those things which cannot be attained 
by the activities of the family alone. Religion also 
is a natural duty of man. For, once it is proved that 
God exists, then it is our clear duty to acknowledge 
Him and to offer Him the special homage due to 
His position and greatness. The Church instituted 
by God is a perfect society by her nature and pur- 
pose. From all this it appears that the political 
philosophy of Hobbes is a complete perversion of 
the moral order. In drawing attention to the physi- 
ological side of the cognitional processes, Hobbes 
failed to recognize the disparate character of the 
mind as compared with physical being and with the 
laws of mechanics. 

260. John Locke (1632-1704) .—Lirn—Locke was 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford, where hé then 
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taught Greek, rhetoric, and philosophy for some 
time from 1660. In 1666 he became secretary to 
Lord Ashley, after whose fall he resided in France 
and Holland from 1675 until 1689. He returned to 
England under William of Orange, and was ap- 
pointed commissioner of appeals. In 1700 he re- 
signed his commission on the Board of Trade. 
Locke’s principal philosophical work is the Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding. 

261. Pumosopuy.—Locke is the classical repre- 
sentative of empiricism. His Essay is an inquiry 
‘‘into the origin, extent, and certainty of human 
knowledge, together with the grounds and degrees 
of belief, opinion, and assent.’’ The following are 
the main features of this work: 

(1) The human mind does not possess innate 
ideas. The universal admission and original posses- 
sion of certain propositions are commonly adduced 
as proofs that these ideas are innate. Locke dis- 
proves this assertion by appealing to the experience 
of children and to various races, which do not pos- 
sess these ideas. Consequently, he denies the exist- 
ence of innate ideas both in the speculative and in 
the practical domain. 

(2) Internal and external experience (that is, sen- 
sation and reflection) is the only source of knowl- 
edge. When the condition of an object resembles 
the idea which it causes, it is a primary quality of 
the object; for example, extension and impenetra- 
bility are primary qualities. But when the idea rep- 
resents a relation of the object to our sense organs 
(for example, color or sound), the idea is subjective. 
In forming simple ideas the mind is passive, but 
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complex ideas are the product of the mind. Hence, 
there is a reality corresponding to simple ideas, but 
nothing real corresponds to complex ideas. 

(3) Classification of Ideas.— Simple ideas are 
those which come to us through experience. They 
are divided into four classes: those which come to 
us through one sense; those which come to us 
through more than one sense; those which come 
through reflection only (e.g., perception, belief, 
doubt, and volition); and those which are derived 
from sensation and reflection together (e.g., pleas- 
ure, pain, power, existence, unity, and succession). 
Complex ideas are those which the mind forms by 
combining simple ideas derived from experience. 
Complex ideas are classified as substances, modes, 
and relations. Substances are combinations of 
simple ideas, which are taken to represent distinct 
particular things as subsisting in themselves. 
Neither internal nor external experience gives us 
the idea of substance, but we are compelled to supply 
a support for the aggregations of qualities given in 
our experience. All our ideas of substance are but 
‘‘collections of simple ideas with the supposition of 
something to which they belong or in which they 
subsist.’? The modes are complex ideas considered 
as affections of substances (e.g., triangle, gratitude, 
murder). Relations are complex ideas so consti- 
tuted that the one calls up the other (e.g., cause and 
effect, identity and diversity). 

Since substance is unknowabie, we cannot divide 
substances according to their nature, but only ac- 
cording to their qualities; and thus we divide them 
into cogitative and non-cogitative substances. Cogi- 
tative substances must not be called immaterial, for 
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their passivity makes it probable that they are 
material. 

(4) Validity of our Concepts.—Of the existence of 
God we have demonstrative knowledge both from the 
design in the outer world, and still more by our own 
existence and our powers, which demand a su- 
premely powerful and intelligent being as their 
Creator. We have an intuitive knowledge of our 
own existence. We have knowledge of material 
things through our sensations, for they are caused 
by exterior causes, and there is a manifest difference 
between ideas from sensation and ideas from 
memory. 

(5) Ethics.—Locke did not formulate a system of 
ethics, but scattered references in his writings show 
what lines it would have followed. Good and evil, 
he says, are nothing but pleasure and pain. The 
will and law of God is the true ground of morality. 
Moral good is the conformity of our voluntary actions 
to some law, whereby good is drawn on us from the 
will and power of the lawmaker—that is, ultimately 
from God. Our will is determined by our desire for 
happiness. Free will consists in the power of sus- 
pending any particular desire. 

The State is a contract concluded for the security 
of property. The parties renounce the right of ap- 
propriating everything and of punishing him who 
lays hands on their property, and submit themselves 
to the community, which gives expression to its will 
by the majority. The government has three powers: 
the legislative, the executive (that is, administrative 
and judicial), and the federative. The legislative 
power is the supreme power in the State, and in all 
cases of dispute the decision must rest with the 
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people. The people are not bound to submit to the 
arbitrary rule of a tyrant. 

(6) Religion—The Church is a free communion 
of those who seek the good of their souls in a com- 
mon worship of God. The State should tolerate 
all churches whose doctrines do not endanger its 
well-being. Without revelation it would have been 
very difficult even for those with the highest intel- 
lectual gifts, and utterly impossible for those less 
gifted, to convince themselves of the truth of moral 
principles. Without revelation we would have 
lacked one of the strongest impulses to moral life— 
the hope of reward and the fear of punishment. 
Locke does not deny miracles; their purpose is to 
convinee us of the truth of divine revelation. 

262. HistoricaL Posrrion.—Locke opened the dis- 
cussion of the epistemological problem, which has 
occupied the central position in non-Scholastie phi- 
losophy since his time. He opposed Descartes on 
the question of the origin of ideas. But the ideas 
of Locke are sensations, and he failed to see the spe- 
cific distinction between idea and sensation. Though 
he made use himself of analytical principles and 
‘‘complex ideas’’ to prove the existence of God, 
elsewhere he denied their truth. His solution of 
the epistemological problem is an appeal to the 
perfection of God, rather than a philosophical solu- 
tion. He denied the spirituality of the soul by as- 
serting that matter is ‘‘cogitative.’’ Though frag- 
mentary and false in principle, Locke’s ethical doe- 
trines contain appealing ideas. His views on edu- 
cation gained a wide appeal when Rousseau ap- 
peared as their advocate. Montesquieu gave cur- 
reney to his political theories. Locke agrees with 
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Hobbes in his theory of the origin of the State, but 
denies that primitive man was unethical. Rousseau 
took up and modified Locke’s theory of the social 
contract. Locke’s theory of moral good and evil 
is voluntaristic and utilitarian: actions are good 
because God commands them, and because they give 
us pleasure. In metaphysics Locke reduces causal- 
ity to a relation, and his doctrine of the unknowable 
substance foreshadows Kant’s ‘‘thing in itself.’’ If 
knowledge, as Locke contends, is the agreement of 
ideas with each other, it is obviously impossible to 
attribute to the external world objective, substantial 
reality. 

263. George Berkeley (1685-1753). — Lirs. — 
Berkeley was the son of an English customs-official 
in Ireland. He was educated in Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he was appointed lecturer in divinity 
and university preacher in 1721. One of his cher- 
ished plans was to found a missionary college in 
Bermuda, for which he obtained the promise of a 
government grant of £20,000. To show that he was 
in earnest, he sailed, not directly for Bermuda, but 
for the American Continent. After spending three 
years in Rhode Island, he realized that the Govern- 
ment’s promise would not be kept, and returned to 
Ireland. In 1734 he was appointed Bishop of 
Cloyne. In 1752 he removed to Oxford, where he 
died in the following year. His principal philosoph- 
ical work is his Treatise on the Principles of Human 
Knowledge. 

264, Puimosopuy.—Berkeley extends the nominal- 
ist principle that only individual things exist, even 
to the content of our perceptions. There are two 
obstacles to true philosophy: the mistaken view that 
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there are abstract or universal ideas, and the sup- 
position of external objects. The true function of 
philosophy is to study the divine wisdom as mani- 
fested in the laws of nature, or the connected and 
orderly succession of ideas, which God produces in 
our minds. 

(1) The Unreality of the Material World—All 
ideas simply express states of our mind, for, when 
we assert the existence of the external world, we 
mean that wevare capable of certain sensations. The 
primary as well as the secondary qualities of objects 
are merely subjective. For (a) the secondary quali- 
ties of objects are admittedly subjective; now the 
primary qualities are inseparably joined with them; 
therefore, they also are subjective; (b) the very 
same arguments which prove the subjectivity of 
secondary qualities, apply equally to the primary. 
A thing is a constant aggregate of qualities (that is, 
of sensations and perceptions) ; therefore, its exist- 
ence depends on the perceiving subject: esse est 
percipt. Unthinking matter does not exist, because 
it is inconceivable. Every possible idea must be a 
particular, concrete fact of consciousness. 

(2) Spirits Alone are Real—There are in exist- 
ence nothing but spirits (that is, active beings, whose 
nature consists in thought and will) and ideas (that 
is, perceived, passive beings). Will is the sole form 
of activity. In addition to our ideas, we know our- 
selves, for we have a sense of distinction between 
ourselves and our ideas. The latter are fleeting and 
different from each other. The mind, on the con- 
trary, possesses a sense of order, constancy, and 
coherence, which at once gives to it an independent 
existence, and to the ideas in it connection and order. 
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liness. The substance which supports the ideas can- 
not itself be an idea, for, while ideas are passive, 
the mind is active. Spiritual substance exists; ma- 
terial substance is unthinkable and useless. 

(3) God is the Author of Our Ideas.—In addition 
to the perception of the existence of our ideas, neces- 
sity and coherence are the two distinctive charac- 
teristics of our sense-experience. The will does not 
cause our ideas, because it cannot cause their neces- 
sity and orderly sequence. Unthinking matter can- 
not cause them, because it does not exist. They do 
not cause themselves, for they are essentially pas- 
sive. God alone is the sufficient reason of their ex- 
istence and of their properties. Just as Berkeley 
denied the existence of extramental substance, but 
felt the necessity of the concept of substance for the 
explanation of our inner experience, so he eliminates 
all causality from the external world, admitting only 
the relation of co-existence or of constant succession 
of ideas, and then postulates a true cause as their 
sufficient reason. God’s existence is deducible from 
the sensations which He produces in us; every sen- 
sation we have is a proof of His existence, because 
it is a manifestation of Him. God has infinite power 
and intelligence, because He controls all spirits at 
the same time, and suggests the same ideas simul- 
taneously to different and endless varieties of minds. 

The connected whole of the ideas, which God pro- 
duces in us, we call nature. The laws of nature are 
the rules in accordance with which God excites ideas 
in us. 

265. Histortcan Posrrion.—Locke and Berkeley 
developed the empiric aspect of Cartesianism. 
Locke rejected the doctrine of innate ideas and main- 
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tained the passivity of the mind. From this he 
inferred that we can know nothing but our sensa- 
tions, and that the concept of an external substance 
is a purely subjective conception. Berkeley drew 
this inference on the ground of the Cartesian cri- 
terion of immediate evidence. His argument for 
the non-existence of material being, drawn from the 
false assertion that there are no abstract ideas, con- 
fuses psychological with intentional being. If true 
being consists in being perceived, solipsism is the 
true explanation of all. 

Berkeley’s idealism, as Kant says, is pure empiri- 
cism. By consistently maintaining and applying the 
view of Descartes and Locke, that the object of con- 
sciousness is an idea, Berkeley was brought into the 
position of denying to the material world any exist- 
ence outside the mind which perceives it. Like Male- 
branche and others of his predecessors, he was ob- 
liged to ascribe to God the origin of all our cogni- 
tional processes. In the place of Leibniz’s world of 
quasi-spirits he put a world of spirits and their 
images—our sensations. Hume carried out this 
theory to its rigid consequences. Atheism and 
materialism are impossible on Berkeley’s principles, 
which, however, involve the grave error of phenome- 
nalism. Berkeley endeavored to defend Christianity 
by meeting contemporary agnosticism on its own 
ground. 

266. David Hume (1711-76).—Lire.—Hume was 
educated in the University of Edinburgh, his native 
city. From the practice of law he turned to com- 
merce, but, finding both uncongenial, he set out for 
France in 1734. Here he spent three years in study, 
and wrote the Treatise on Human Nature. From 
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1746 to 1748 he was secretary to General St. Clair 
in France, Vienna, and Turin. In 1751 he returned 
to Edinburgh, where he resided for the next twelve 
years. During this time he wrote the Inquiry Con- 
cerning Human Understanding, Inquiry Concerning 
the Principles of Morals, The Natural History of 
Religion, Of the Passions, and other treatises. From 
1763 to 1766 he was secretary of the embassy in 
Paris, and made the acquaintance of the Encyclo- 
pedists. In 1767 he accepted the post of under-sec- 
retary to General Conway, and spent the following 
two years in London. He retired to Edinburgh in 
1769. 

267. PuitosopHy.—With Hume the empiric tend- 
ency in philosophy culminated in sceptic phenome- 
nalism. 

(1) Cognitional Elements—Simple perceptions, 
which we receive passively, are the primary constit- 
uents of knowledge. The more forcible perceptions 
are called impressions. They originate from un- 
known causes. The fainter perceptions are called 
ideas. They originate from impressions. Ideas 
may be strengthened into impressions. Impressions 
are the criterion of reality: whatever cannot be 
traced to impressions, is a fiction of the mind. Since 
all ideas are derived from impressions, there are 
no innate ideas. Impressions are subdivided into 
sensations (which arise in the soul from unknown 
causes) and into reflections (which are derived from 
ideas). Hence, the ideas and impressions of sensa- 
tions precede those of reflections. Ideas, as Locke 
had already taught, are divided into simple and com- 
plex. The idea of substance is a purely imaginative 
concept, for, if it were derived from sensation, it 
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would be a color, sound or taste; and, if it were 
derived from reflection, it would be a passion or an 
emotion. 

(2) Association of Ideas.—Ideas are associated in 
the mind according to: (a) the law of resemblance, 
resulting in the mathematical sciences; (b) the law 
of contiguity in time and space, resulting in the 
natural and mental sciences; (c) the law of cause 
and effect, resulting in reasonings concerning facts. 
Tn introducing these laws into his philosophy, Hume 
was obliged to invoke the aid of ideas differing from 
the unrelated particulars to which alone he concedes 
existence, contradicting his system and anticipating 
the a priori forms of Kant. 

(3) Analysis of Knowledge—There are seven 
philosophical relations of mind, which are expan- 
sions of the natural relations of association. They 
are classified: (a) into relations depending on the 
ideas which we compare (resemblance, identity, 
space and time, and quantity); (b) into relations 
which may be changed without any change in the 
ideas (degree, contrariety, cause and effect). The 
idea of cause is derived from the relation of con- 
tiguity and succession of perceptions. It is the 
result of custom, and has its origin in the imagina- 
tion, which, however, does not work here so freely 
as in the ease of fictions. Necessity is the propens- 
ity, which custom produces, to pass from one object 
to the idea of its usual attendant. Hence, there are 
neither necessary truths nor true principles, since 
all come from habit and experience. What holds 
good of necessity, obtains in respect to all other re- 
lations of necessity, to the ideas of efficacy, agency, 
power, force, energy, and all other productive qual- 
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‘ities. Hence, there is no uniformity of nature, no 
proof of the existence of God, no explanation of the 
empire of will over mind. For the necessary connec- 
tion of cause and effect Hume substitutes the con- 
stant conjunction of phenomena. Thus, one of the 
basic ideas of the Aristotelean philosophy is re- 
duced to imagination resulting from habit. 

The imagination has a tendency to go on in the 
line in which it has been working. Custom and as- 
sociation, building on this foundation, have led us 
to attribute continued existence to objects even when 
they are not present, and to ascribe to them existence 
distinct from our perceptions. In reality, the world 
is Simply a group of sensations. Since the principle 
of causality is mere expectation due to custom, no 
facts outside of consciousness are known to us. 

Hume destroys the concept of a permanent self 
by applying to it his test of reality. We have no 
constant and invariable impression of self through- 
out the course of our life. We are merely aware 
of a succession of fleeting sensations without con- 
nection. Hence, what we term soul and self, is a 
mere fiction of the imagination. 

In his essay on miracles Hume attacks the evi- 
dence for supernatural revelation. He endeavors to 
show that there has been an invariable experience in 
favor of the uniformity of nature, and that a miracle, 
being a violation of the laws of nature, cannot be 
established by as strong a proof as that which can 
be advanced against it. 

(4) Scepticism. —In the philosophy outlined 
above, Hume reasoned himself into a frame of mind 
where the solid fabric of the world dissolved like a 
dream before his eyes, Yet he found in himself a 
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natural tendency to return to sound judgment. As 
long as our attention is directed to the matter, he 
explains, the philosophical interpretation of self and 
world prevails. But the moment our thoughts take 
their own course, our natural tendency asserts it- 
self, and brings back our former conviction of the 
reality of our self and of the world. Hume did not 
expect the acceptance of his philosophy. He de- 
clared himself satisfied in having shown that the 
natural convictions of the mind are false. ‘‘I am 
affrighted and confounded with that forlorn soli- 
tude in which I am placed by my philosophy... . 
When I return to these speculations, they appear so 
cold, and strained, and ridiculous that I cannot find 
in my heart to enter into them farther.’’ This was 
his final judgment on his own philosophy. 

(5) Hthics.—Will is the consciousness, or feeling, 
that we originate a movement. The process of will- 
ing and acting is perfectly regular and mechanical. 
The laws of conduct are subject to a mechanism as 
regular as the laws of motion or any other physical 
law. Pleasure and pain, to which we owe the notions 
of good and evil, are the motives of human action. 
What we call freedom is an illusion. Yet virtue and 
vice deserve praise and blame, just as we find beauty 
and genius worthy of admiration, even though they 
are quite independent of the will. All moral criteria 
are ultimately founded on a feeling of pleasure or 
displeasure which an action causes in others. Hence, 
virtue is that which pleases, and vice is that which 
displeases. Actions cause pleasure or displeasure 
according to one’s capacity for appreciating them in 
others. The last end of all action is utility, rather 
the utility of an action for society than for the one 
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who does the action. The interest of the agent is 
the only obligation to virtue. All our duties to 
others are ultimately our own true self-interest. 

Justice is not a natural virtue. It is conventional, 
and arises only in society. Desiring peaceful pos- 
session and mutual support, men formed society 
from self-interest. The experience that society can- 
not exist without a division of goods, originated the 
right to property. Society does not arise from a 
contract, and it can exist without a government. So- 
ciety became a State through the formation of gov- 
ernment. The ideal state should have an hereditary 
monarchy, a nobility without dependents, and a 
people voting through representatives. 

268. Historica Posrrion.—Scepticism is the last 
phase of empiricism. Berkeley desired to avoid 
scepticism. His philosophy is a valiant though un- 
successful attempt to save the truths of the soul 
and of God from the destroying hands of material- 
ism. He did not realize that, in denying the exist- 
ence of the external world, he prepared the denial 
of the spiritual world. With a philosophic consist- 
eney which neither Locke nor Berkeley possessed, 
Hume drew the sceptical inferences which are im- 
plied in empiricism. He pronounced substance, soul 
and God to be fictions, and admitted the existence 
only of a group of sensations. Hume’s doctrine 
about the relations of ideas became the starting 
point of Kant’s a priort forms. In the very begin- 
ning of his philosophy Hume tacitly assumes the 
existence of the external world as the cause of our 
sensations. 

Hume’s influence was far-reaching. Kant says 
that Hume awoke him from his dogmatic slumber, 
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Apvam SmirH (1723-90) made Hume’s theory of 
moral action the principle and criterion of ethics. 
The Scottish School under THomas Reip (1704-96) 
was a reaction against Hume. The associationist 
psychology descends from Locke and Hume. Enras- 
mus Darwin (1731-1802) developed it into a theory 
of biological evolution. 


CHAPTER IV 
CRITICISM 


269. Introduction—The philosophy of the En- 
lightenment received its fullest expression when the 
various currents of thought which had been started 
in the eighteenth century converged in Germany. 
The problems of the relation of sensation to intel- 
lection, of mind to will, and of philosophy to science, 
which the rationalists and the empiricists had left 
unsolved, were now taken up by Kant in the en- 
deavor to find a solution for them by a new method. 
The philosophy of Kant was in its turn taken up by 
a group of brilliant minds in the universities and 
literary centers of Germany. Thus, a number of 
grandiose but subjectivistic systems of philosophy 
developed, of which idealism is the common char- 
acter. 

270. Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) —Lire.—Kant 
was the grandson of a Scottish emigrant, and at- 
tended the University of Konigsberg, his native city. 
The death of his father in 1746 obliged him to inter- 
rupt his studies and earn his own living as a private 
tutor. In 1755 he was enabled to resume his studies, 
took his degree, and qualified as privatdocent 
(tutor). During the fifteen years in which he taught 
in this capacity, he was obliged because of his pov- 
erty to lecture from sixteen to twenty hours a week. 
His lectures covered a wide range of subjects: logic, 
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metaphysics, ethics, natural theology, methodology, 
anthropology, physical geography, pedagogics, 
mathematics, and physics. Though he had twice 
failed to obtain a professorship in Konigsberg, he 
steadily refused appointments elsewhere. In 1770 
he obtained the chair of logic and metaphysics in 
Konigsberg. As his philosophy had a decided ten- 
dency toward moral rationalism, he met with oppo- 
sition from all believers in positive Christianity. 
In 1792 the publication of his book On Religion 
within the Limits of Reason Alone in the Berliner 
Journal was forbidden by the Prussian Government. 
When he published it in Koénigsberg, the king ex- 
pressed his displeasure and exacted a promise from 
Kant not to lecture or write on any religious sub- 
jects in the future. This incident had a depressing 
effect on Kant. He withdrew from society and aban- 
doned all his classes with the exception of one on 
logic and metaphysics. In 1797 he retired from 
university teaching. Kant’s principal philosophical 
writings are Kritik der reinen Vernunft (1781); 
Prolegomena zu einer jeden kiinftigen Metaphysik 
(1783); Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten 
(1785); Kritik der praktischen Vernunft (1788); 
Kritik der Urteilskraft (1790) ; Die Religion inner- 
halb der Grengen der blossen Vernunft (1793). 

271. PuiosopHy.—The importance of Kant for 
the history of philosophy lies in his attempt to lay 
a new foundation for the understanding of man’s 
relation to the world. He gathered up the various 
tendencies of modern philosophers who had pre- 
ceded him, and combined them into a new synthesis. 
Describing his own philosophical development, Kant 
says that at the outset he adhered to Wolff’s dogma- 
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tism (efr, below, n. 279), from which he went over to 
Hume’s sceptical empiricism, and finally constituted 
a new system, which he termed ‘‘Critical Phi- 
losophy.’’ 


I. THe Cririgurt or Purr Reason: THeory oF 
KNOWLEDGE 


272. Analysis of the Process of Cognition. — 
Knowledge is the product of two factors: the recep- 
tive faculty called sensibility, and the spontaneous 
faculty called understanding. The faculty of cogni- 
tion supplies the material of cognition; that is, an 
unknown cause gives rise to sensations in our con- 
sciousness. The understanding then invests our 
sensations with the intuitions of time and space, 
evolves them into representations of objects by 
means of the twelve categories (especially those of 
substance and cause), and organizes these represen- 
tations into a rational conception of the world. The 
Kantian forms of the understanding are the a priors 
ways of the mind’s functioning, which give shape 
to the impressions of sense and are essential to all 
experience. They comprise the arrangement of im- 
pressions under the intuitions of space and time, 
under the categories of the understanding, and ac- 
cording to the ideas of reason. The intuitions are 
empiric (or objects of sense immediately known) and 
pure (or the a priori representations of space and 
time). The categories are the constitutional forms 
of the functioning of the intellect in judgment. The 
eategories are: (1) those of quantity, embracing 
unity, plurality, and totality; (2) those of quality, 
embracing reality, negation and limitation; (3) those 
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of relation, embracing substance and attribute, cause 
and effect, action and reaction; (4) those of mo- 
dality, embracing possibility, actuality, and neces- 
sity. The Kantian ideas are transcendental concep- 
tions of pure reason, the verification of which is 
beyond the powers of knowledge, but which set the 
goal of reflection and worthily determine conduct: 
such are the ideas of God, free will, and immortality. 

Kant’s theory of the co-operation of experience 
and thought-factors in the process of cognition syn- 
thesizes empiricism and rationalism. Kant arrives 
at the proof of his theory by a consideration of the 
prerequisite which makes possible universally valid 
and necessary judgments regarding empirically 
given data. The capacity of the mind, prior to all ex- 
perience, for making certain universally valid predi- 
cations regarding these data, can be explained only 
on the supposition that the mind is a creative prin- 
ciple, which produces the forms of cognition from 
itself. The judgments thus formed are synthetic 
judgments a priori. They are synthetic, because 
their necessary and universal character springs 
from the synthesis of purely mental, necessity-mak- 
ing categories in the understanding with the contin- 
gent and constantly changing data of sense experi- 
ence. They are a priori, because these categories 
are an innate property of the mind, preceding ex- 
perience, and are an essential condition for it. 

273. Metaphysics. — Theoretical knowledge is 
limited to the sphere of consciousness. Whatever 
is beyond consciousness, is unknowable. Only this 
is certain: a cause outside of consciousness gives 
rise to our sensations. Hence, metaphysical knowl- 
edge is impossible, because its object is a supersen- 
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sible and ideal world. Though the content of con- 
sciousness is the only object of our knowledge, there 
is a real difference between true and false repre- 
sentations. True representations are those which 
exist in the mind independently of our will, and are 
caused by a superindividual principle in us, called 
transcendental apperception—that is, self-conscious- 
ness in synthetic perception. False representations 
are capricious products of the empiric, or the indi- 
vidual consciousness. In the sense of these prin- 
ciples Kant designates his philosophy as empiric or 
transcendental realism. 


Il. Tue Critique or Practican Reason: THEORY 
oF WiLL 


274. (1) Analysis of Moral Consciousness.—The 
eognitional and the moral faculties are essentially 
different, but they resemble each other in having a 
priori forms. The moral law is the a priori form of 
the ethical faculty. It is empty, like the categories 
of the understanding, and issues to us an uncondi- 
tional and binding command to do what we have 
recognized as morally good. The absolute claim of 
the moral law to our obedience is called the categor- 
ical imperative. This claim is unconditional, be- 
cause it imposes on us the mora! obligation of mak- 
ing respect or reverence for the law the sole motive 
of our compliance with it. The supreme principle 
of morality is expressed in the formula: ‘‘Act in 
conformity with that maxim, and that maxim only, 
which you can at the same time will to be a uni- 
versal law.’’ ‘‘ Always treat humanity, both in your 
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person and in the persons of others, as an end, and 
never merely as a means.”’ 

(2) Ethical Realism.—The morality inculcated by 
Kant is called autonomous morality, because in his 
view it is founded solely on the practical reason of 
man. The moral law can be realized only on condi- 
tion that the will is free, that the soul is immortal, 
and that God exists. If these conditions were not 
fulfilled, the realization of the moral law, which con- 
sists in the attainment of the highest good by the 
acquisition of moral perfection and corresponding 
happiness, would be impossible. Hence the trans- 
cendental ideas (God, free will, and personal im- 
mortality) have a practical reality for us: they are 
postulates of practical reason. The moral law guar- 
antees them: (a) it guarantees the reality of free- 
dom, because the moral law has no meaning for us 
unless we can do what we ought to do; (b) it 
guarantees the immortality of the soul, because 
the soul needs an indefinitely prolonged life to work 
out its ideals; (c) it guarantees the existence of 
God, because the imperative nature of the moral 
law implies that there exists somewhere a good 
which is not only supreme, but also the complete 
embodiment of all the conditions implied in the 
moral order. 

(3) Philosophy of Religion.—Religion and moral- 
ity do not differ essentially. On the basis of his 
theoretical agnosticism Kant is constrained to reject 
all dogmas and all speculative theology. The office 
of religion and of the Church is to educate men to 
perfect morality by means of a faith or conviction 
of pure practical reason. The only duty of man 
toward God is to live a moral life in accord with the 
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categorical imperative. The more the ethical element 
displaces the ‘‘statutory’’ element in religion, the 
more the religions of history approach the absolute 
religion. Christianity is the most perfect religion, 
if we understand its dogmas as symbols of ethical 
faets. Thus, belief in the Creator is the conviction 
that the moral law, as manifested by the categorical 
imperative, is the supreme and absolute standard of 
conduct. Providence is the permanence and stability 
of this law. The sanction of this law is the convie- 
tion of the value of ethical judgment, distinguishing 
moral good from moral evil. Kant interpreted all 
the doctrines of Christianity in a symbolic sense; 
for example, he understands original sin as a tend- 
ency to evil, naturally present in the will. He also 
formally rejected the divinity of Christ. 


Ill. Tue Critique or JuDGMENT: THEORY oF EnNps 


275. Reflective Judgment. — Reflective judgment 
applies the categories of practical reason to the ob- 
ject of theoretical reason. This application is 
neither knowing nor willing, but a third form of 
mental activity, which consists in the consideration 
of nature from the point of view of its adaptedness 
to ends. When we consider nature from the point 
of view of its adaptedness to our contemplation of 
it, we form esthetic judgments, which have regard, 
therefore, for our mode of feeling. On the other 
hand, when we consider nature from the point of 
view of its adaptedness to attain objective purposes, 
we form teleological judgments, which, therefore, 
have regard to nature in itself. 
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276. Analysis of the Beautiful and the Sublime.— 
The feeling of beauty arises when the object appre- 
hended causes the a priori forms of sensibility and 
understanding to co-operate in a harmonious man- 
ner. Because of this harmonious co-operation of 
these faculties, which is caused by the object appre- 
hended, the object is adapted to our contemplation. 
The disinterested pleasure which arises in this way 
and claims the universal assent of men, is beauty. 
The sublime is the overwhelming greatness of the 
object which makes us realize the inadequacy of our 
sense perceptions to comprehend it, but also causes 
delight in the mind when its a priort forms master 
this object. 

277. Mechanism and Teleology.—tThe scientific ex- 
planation of nature consists in showing the causal 
necessity by which one phenomenon produces an- 
other. There is no intrinsic teleology in objects, in- 
tending and adapting them to the attainment of 
ends. But, when the causal theory of natural science 
is unable, because of the a priori forms through 
which the mind perceives the data of science, to ex- 
plain the given material, we supplement the causal 
by the teleological explanation in so far as the inex- 
plicable residue makes upon us the inevitable im- 
pression of purposiveness. However, this appre- 
hension of purposiveness is never an act of knowl- 
edge. It is a subjective construction of the mind. 


IV. Hustroricat Postrion 


278. Sourcres.—Kant is the most influential phi- 
losopher of modern times. Outside of Catholie ecir- 
cles, his ideas, like a powerful ferment, had every- 
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where dominated and saturated the speculative 
thought and the practical endeavor of the Western 
World up to the time of the great war. Possessing 
small knowledge and smaller appreciation of the 
philosophers who had preceded him, Kant shared 
with other philosophers of the Enlightenment the 
view that reason, not experience, is the starting point 
of investigation. Hume was his predecessor in 
denying substance and causality. CHartes Bonnet 
(1720-90) of Geneva prepared the doctrine of the 
phenomenon and the noumenon. Joun TrETENS 
(1736-1805) of Copenhagen, whose book, as Hamann 
says, always lay open on Kant’s table, anticipated 
the doctrine of the faculty of sensibility as supply- 
ing the material, and the doctrine of the under- 
standing as contributing the forms of knowledge. 
279. New Evements.—Kant’s analysis of cogni- 
tion is a remarkable advance over Hume, who had 
‘‘roused him from his dogmatic slumber.’’ In sepa- 
rating the question of the origin and nature of 
knowledge from that of its value, Kant overcame 
Hume’s sceptical empiricism, and completed the de- 
velopment of the subjectivism which Descartes had 
introduced into philosophy. Kant opposes empiri- 
cism by maintaining the universality and necessity 
of judgments as being effected by a priori mental 
forms. He agrees with empiricism that these forms 
ean act only on the data of experience. Hence he 
argues that metaphysics is impossible, since its ob- 
ject is not given in the data of experience. Kant 
adopted the idealistic point of view, because it ap- 
peared to him the only means of establishing scien- 
tific knowledge. He believed that he possessed in- 
contestable evidence that the action of objects upon 
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our senses is incapable of accounting for the uni- 
versality and necessity of judgments. Kant’s solu- 
tion of the epistemological problem marks the final 
abandonment by modern philosophy of the old 
theses of the objectivity of knowledge and the exist- 
ence of the supersensible. 

280. Inruvence.—The philosophy of Kant is the 
unbridgeable chasm which separates the philosophy 
of the past from modern thought. The leaven of 
ideas, the infiltration of which into every field of 
thought and endeavor makes Kant the controlling 
philosopher of the non-Catholic world to-day, con- 
sists in the formal and subjectivistic solution of 
epistemological and ethical problems. 

The result of the radical change thus effected in 
the attitude of men toward philosophical and re- 
ligious questions is rather the abandonment of old 
views than the attainment of new and loftier convic- 
tions. Witness the futile attempts of the idealists 
succeeding Kant to complete and remodel the de- 
tails of his philosophy, and the largely negative re- 
sults in fundamentals of a century of the most in- 
tensive study of the epistemological problem. The 
systems of philosophy which developed under the 
influence of Kant are alterations rather than pro- 
gressive developments of his ideas. These systems 
are Fichte’s, Schelling’s, and Hegel’s idealism, ex- 
plaining the world as a system of reason; Schleier- 
macher’s philosophy of sentiment; and Schopen- 
hauer’s metaphysics of the irrational. 

The immanent cause of the extraordinary influence 
of the philosophy of Kant lies in the appeal of the 
doctrine of the superiority of understanding over 
sensibility, of the autonomy of knowledge and will, 
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and of the primacy of practical over theoretical 
reason, and in the voluntaristic and ultra-individu- 
alistic cast of mind which grew out of the so-called 
Reformation. The external sources of its power are 
found in the prestige which it won from its being 
accepted by German scholars and men of letters, and 
by the rivalry evoked by the philosophy of Spinoza, 
for which F. H. Jacosr (1743-1819) obtained favor- 
able reception. 

The application of the philosophy of Kant to 
Catholic doctrine is modernism. Kant’s teachings 
are incompatible with the Faith, because they falsify 
the nature and origin of religion, destroy the foun- 
dations of supernatural faith, and garble every 
dogma. In dogmatics Kant proposes metaphysical] 
agnosticism and symbolism; in ethics, moral dog- 
matism. 

281. Vaturn.—Kant destroyed the organic unity of 
philosophy by separating the subject.from the object 
by a chasm which no man ean cross. In the place of 
the old dualism he created a new dualism of phe- 
nomenon and noumenon. He definitely disregarded 
the psychology of cognition, and failed to see the 
value of the conclusions of psychology as a basis 
for criteriology. 

The Critique of Pure Reason was placed on the 
Roman Index of Forbidden Books in 1827. How- 
ever, it opened new vistas and occasioned the devel- 
opment of the Scholastic science of criteriology on 
the foundations which medieval scholars had laid 
centuries before, contributed to the revival of Scho- 
 Jasticism as a reaction against its errors, and gave 
the impulse which produced a vast number of fifi 
nating studies in the details of epistemology. 
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Kant misunderstood the very nature of the so- 
ealled categories, and his followers have long since 
recognized the arbitrariness of his scheme of mental 
forms. The principal errors of Kant’s epistemology 
are the doctrines of synthetic judgments a prior, 
of the blind and subjective character of judgment, 
and of the unknowableness of the thing in itself. 

Kant propounds duty with an earnestness seldom 
equalled; but the ideal of autonomous virtue—duty 
for duty’s sake—is unethical. In the domain of con- 
duct Kant makes reason (which he declares wholly 
incompetent for theoretical knowledge) the sole and 
absolute principle of law and duty. By setting 
ethical will and natural desire into fundamental op- 
position he introduced an insoluble conflict into 
ethical endeavor. 

The principal danger to which the Kantian phi- 
losophy exposes the mind is the destruction of its 
natural rectitude and love for clearness, for constant 
compromise blunts the mind’s power of discerning 
truth from error. 


Section II 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


282. Characteristics—Despite an extensive study 
of philosophy, the nineteenth century was nota philo- 
sophical century, for its attention was given to and 
its results were obtained mainly in the domain of his- 
torical and experimental science. The decisive fac- 
tor in the philosophical development of the nine- 
teenth century is the question as to the degree of 
importance which the natural-science conception of 
phenomena may claim for our view of the world 
and of life. In what degree does the individual owe 
to himself that which makes life worth living? In 
what degree does he owe it to his environment? Or 
does he owe it essentially to God? Men incline 
toward a natural-science conception of philosophy, 
because (1) its solutions of philosophical problems 
are clear for the imagination and perception, and 
(2) because of the evident utility of natural science. 

283. Currents.—The main currents of philosophi- 
eal thought in the nineteenth century are: (1) the 
idealism of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, together 
with their offshoots of Schleiermacher’s sentimen- 
talism and Herbart’s realistic reaction against 
Hegelianism; (2) the pessimism of Schopenhauer, 
Hartmann, and Nietzsche; (3) Comte’s positivism, 
which is rather a method than a system of philoso- 
phy; and (4) Christian philosophy, comprising on- 
tologism, traditionalism, and Scholasticism, 
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IDEALISM 


284. Johann Gottlieb Fichte (1762-1814) —Lirs.— 
Fichte entered the University of Jena in 1780 as a 
student of theology. From 1784 he supported himself 
by private teaching and miscellaneous literary work. 
In 1793 he was appointed professor of philosophy 
at Jena. Six years later he was charged with athe- 
ism, and lost his position. In 1809 he was appointed 
professor in the newly established University of 
Berlin. His principal writings are: Versuch eimer 
Kritik aller Offenbarung; Grundlage der gesammten 
Wissenschaftslehre; Grundlage des Naturrechts; 
System der Sittenlehre. 

285. PuitosopHy.—The Hgo.—‘‘ All that is, is the 
ego.’’? Recognizing the doctrine of the thing in itself 
as a contradiction in the Kantian system, Fichte 
declared the ego to be the only reality. He distin- 
guished the absolute ego (the non-individual being, 
neither subject nor object, which posits the world 
of individual egos and non-egos) and the empirical 
ego (which is the self as in fact known to itself). 
The derivation of the non-ego from the ego is the 
basic problem of Fichte’s philosophy. His thesis 
is that the non-ego is a limitation posited by the ab- 
solute ego for the purpose of exercising its freedom. 
In proof of this thesis he argues that infinite striving, 
doing, or willing is the essence of the ego; now, in 
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order to put itself into action, every impulse needs 
an object; for this reason the ego effects the non- 
ego—that is, the world as representation. 

God.—The ego in which the world exists is not 
the empirical, but the absolute ezo—a universal self 
common to all finite selves, which, when all the limit- 
ing elements of finitude are eliminated, is equivalent 
to God. The moral order is the only divinity in 
which we can believe. All life is its life, and the 
manifestation of this life is the development of hu- 
manity. God is not a personal being,.for every per- 
sonal being is finite and limited. In his later phi- 
losophy Fichte developed this ethical pantheism into 
objective pantheism. 

Science of Knowledge.—Fichte’s science of knowl- 
edge is an attempt to deduce a priori, from the 
principle of identity, God, nature, the individual self, 
and every field of human knowledge, on the supposi- 
tion that action is the essence of all things. 

Ethics.—To be virtuous is not to obey some ex- 
ternal law, but to fulfill the inner law of one’s being. 
We must do our duty only for the sake of duty. The 
moral life is a progressive life, and the aim of 
man is to lose himself in God by the spirit of self- 
abnegation and devotion. Fichte advocates the doc- 
trine of the ‘‘right to work,’’ saying that the State 
must make provision so that every one may be able 
to live by his work. From this principle he projects 
his ideal of the ‘‘socialistic state’’ as the complete 
industrial commonwealth, which is to undertake all 
home manufactures and all trade with foreign coun- 
tries in order to assign to each citizen his work and 
his wages. He foresees the time when by organiza- 
tion and division of labor all property will be owned 
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in common. ‘‘Workmen will associate themselves 
for the production of the greatest amount of wealth 
with the least possible amount of labor.’’ 

286. Crrrican Nors.—Fichte’s philosophy is vol- 
untaristic idealism, founded on Kantianism and 
elaborating certain features of it. Fichte’s solip- 
sism really terminates in nihilism. For, if the ego 
ean come to know itself only through the non-ego, 
which is a product of its own activity, then the ego 
is dependent for its existence on the non-ego. Kant 
taught that experience is dualistic, being derived 
from the concurrent action of sensation and spon- 
taneous activity. Fichte denied this dualism, assert- 
ing that the sense element in experience cannot be 
traced to the action of objects independent of the 
pereipient subject. The earlier phase of Fichte’s 
philosophy is atheistic, the later phase is pantheis- 
tic. Fichte’s philosophy found little acceptance, but 
it was the impulse which gave rise to the systems of 
Schelling and Hegel, who attempted to correct its 
one-sidedness. Fichte’s absolute ego is closely akin 
to Kant’s pure consciousness and practical reason. 

287. Friedrich Wilhelm Josef von Schelling 
(1775-1854). — Lirz. — Schelling graduated in the 
philosophical faculty of Tubingen in 1792. He 
taught in Jena (1798-1803), Wiirzburg (1803-06), 
Hrlangen (1820-26), Munich (1827-41), and Berlin 
(1841-45). <A clear sketch of Schelling’s philosophy 
is found in his Erster Entwurf eines Systems der 
Naturphilosophie; a popular exposition of it is con- 
tained in Vorlesungen tiber die Methode des akadc- 
mischen Studiums. Schelling was called to the Uni- 
versity of Berlin in order to counteract the panthe- 
ism of Hegel; but, when the Prussian Government 
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failed to give him redress against the surreptitious 
publication of his lectures, he resigned his position. 
His influence in Berlin was insignificant, because in 
the quick change of philosophical fancy materialism 
had already succeeded idealism. 

288. Puitosopuy.—Schelling’s system is a phi- 
losophy of identity, in which the difference of nature 
and spirit is so completely merged that the reality 
of both is lost, and the absolute becomes the point 
of indifference which can be apprehended only by 
mystic contemplation or intuitive feeling. Schelling 
did not succeed in formulating a finished system. It 
is customary to distinguish three phases in his philo- 
sophical development. 

(1) The Philosophy of Natuwre.—(a) Nature is the 
product of the absolute ego, or, from another point 
of view, one of the forms in which the absolute ego 
appears. The absolute ego reveals itself in three 
successive forms: undetermined primal being, quali- 
tatively determined matter, and life. (b) This 
progressive evolution is effected by the opposing 
factors of infinite productivity and its present prod- 
uct. (ce) The succeeding products are more perfect 
manifestations of the preceding ones. (d) Nature 
and spirit, the real and the ideal, are different forms 
of the revelation of the same actuality. 

(2) The Philosophy of Identity—(a) Continuous 
becoming is the essence of the absolute substance, 
the process of the evolution of which begins with 
nature and culminates in spirit. (b) In this theory 
Schelling agrees with Spinoza that the absolute is 
an empty category. It is the point of indifference 
between the real and the ideal, attaining a real con- 
tent only through its attributes or manifestations. 
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Hence God is identical with the universe. (c) Schel- 
ling differs from Spinoza in regarding the essence 
of the absolute as continuous becoming, and in as- 
serting a preponderance of the real or of the ideal 
in different objects. The essence of the absolute 
substance of Spinoza is quiescent being, and there 
is a perfect parallelism between the modes of 
thought and those of extension. 

(3) The Positive Philosophy—(a) In this phase 
of his philosophy Schelling undertakes to determine 
thenature of God and His relation to the world. (b) 
The absolute is a real substance distinct from the 
empirical world. The world is an emanation from 
God in the sense of Neo-Platonism. Proximately 
the world emanates from a system or group of in- 
telligible ideas, which have fallen away from God. 
(c) Considered as‘a whole, the process of emanation 
comprises three stages: God as the indifference of 
opposites; God as the disunion of opposites (reason 
and existence, theereal and the ideal); and God as 
the reconciliation of opposites. This process of 
evolution is a theogony as well as a cosmogony. (d) 
The antagonism of the universal and the individual 
will is the cause of the progressive perfection of 
these emanations. (e) Evil is the opposition of the 
individual to the universal will. Hence, evil is 
grounded in the very nature of God, and is overcome 
by the progressive perfection of the products of 
the process of emanation. 

Philosophy of Mythology and Revelation— 
Pagan religions are the necessary preparation for 
Christianity. There are three stages of Christian- 
ity: Petrine or Catholic, Pauline or Protestant, and 
Johannine or the religion of the future. 
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289. Critica, Nore.—(1) Schelling’s philosophy 
is hardly an advance over Fichte’s, though Schelling 
influenced Hegel and Schopenhauer through philo- 
sophical aspects which Fichte had neglected. Both 
Fichte and Schelling regard experience as the total 
of reality, but the former considers it as an external 
fact, the latter as endless becoming. The absolute 
ego and the moral impulse of Fichte correspond to 
the absolute identity and the esthetic faculty of 
Schelling. The philosophy of Fichte is exact, subtle, 
and stern; that of Schelling is vague, clumsy, and 
romantic. 

(2) Kant’s Critique of Judgment’is the starting 
point of Schelling, who developed many of Kant’s 
ideas on the sublime and the beautiful. 

(3) Schelling’s absolute reason is equivalent to 
Spinoza’s substance, with the modifications men- 
tioned above. The idea of becoming, which Schelling 
resuscitated in the course of his Greek studies and 
made the basis of his system, became one of the most 
fruitful ideas for good and evil in the nineteenth 
century through the medium of Hegel’s system of 
absolute evolution. 

(4) Schelling’s positive contributions to modern 
philosophy are the doctrine that nature, no less than 
the ego, is a manifestation of thought; that the ab- 
solute is the principle common to nature and the 
ego; and that there is a real distinction between the 
absolute and the empirical world. Thus, the phi- 
losophy of Schelling ends in dualism. 

290. Georg Friedrich Wilhelm Hegel (1770-1831). 
—Lirr.—Hegel was a native of Stuttgart. In 1788 
he entered the University of Tiibingen as a stu- 
dent of theology, which however failed to arouse 
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his interest. In 1790 he took his degree in philoso- 
phy. Three years later he obtained his theological 
certificate, which qualified him as possessing good 
ability, middling diligence, and as being especially 
deficient in philosophy. From 1793 until 1800 he 
was a private tutor in Bern and Frankfort. In 1801 
Hegel became privatdocent of philosophy at Jena, 
and in 1805 assistant professor. When Napo- 
leon came to Jena in the following year, Hegel ac- 
cepted the rectorship of a gymnasium in Nuremberg. 
He held this post until 1816, when he received a pro- 
fessorship in Heidelberg. In 1818 he became 
Fichte’s successor in Berlin, where his solidarity 
with the Government gave him a strong position. 
Hegel’s students were always few in number, but 
his influence upon them was great. The obscurity 
of his language turned away many from his courses. 
He trained a number of exceptionally gifted pupils, 
chief among whom are Erdmann, Kuno Fischer, 
and Zeller. Hegel’s principal writings are: 
Phanomenologie des Geistes; Wissenschaft der 
Logik; Enzyklopadie der philosophischen Wissen- 
schaften; Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts. 

291. PumosopHy.—Taking the unity of conscious- 
ness as a starting point, Hegel attempted to unite 
into a higher synthesis the opposites of mind and 
matter, nature and spirit, phenomenal and noumenal 
world, which some of his immediate predecessors 
had recognized, and of which others had suppressed 
one of the correlatives. His system is designated 
as absolute idealism, because he holds that all exist- 
ences have their reality only as ideas in the uni- 
versal reason. Hegel’s basic thesis is that the: ulti- 
mate source of all things is a spiritual principle, the 
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essence of which is thought—not will, as Fichte main- 
tained, nor the point of indifference between thought 
and will, as Schelling asserted. Hegel’s philosophy 
comprises three parts: logic, the philosophy of na- 
ture, and the philosophy of mind. 

(1) Logic.—Hegel’s logic is the statement of the 
abstract conditions of consciousness, and the evolu- 
tion of the categories which we use in thinking the 
world under the progressive heads of pure being, 
essence, and concept. (a) All reality is a system of 
logical concepts, which evolve from one another of 
dialectical necessity. The law of the identity of 
thought and being is the controlling assumption of 
the theory of dialectical evolution. (b) The rhyth- 
mic advance of thought, and consequently of reality, 
takes place according to the formula of thesis, anti- 
thesis ,and synthesis. Every concept is bound up 
with contradictions, which are to be eliminated by 
means of a higher concept reconciling opposites. 
(ce) Dialectical evolution terminates and culminates 
in the concept of the absolute idea, which contains 
in their totality all the thought-elements evolved 
from the primal idea of being. 

(2) Natwre—The philosophy of nature is the 
statement of the forms of the external world in and 
through which reason becomes concrete. (a) 
Thought loses its inwardness and is disclosed in its 
objectivity in the relations of space and time. (b) 
The philosophy of nature is divided into three parts: 
mechanics, which deals with matter in its pure ob- 
jectivity; physics, which deals with the forms and 
relations of inorganic nature; and organics, which 
deals with life. 

(3) Mind—The philosophy of mind deals with 
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the stages through which consciousness passes from 
the simplest forms of physical activity to complete 
self-consciousness. Here the idea is represented as 
returning from the outwardness of nature into itself. 
The philosophy of mind is divided into three parts: 
subjective, objective, and absolute spirit. The pur- 
pose of this part of Hegel’s system is to show the 
logical and teleological evolution of the human mind 
from the first beginnings of consciousness to the 
highest stage of the perfect spirit, which consists in 
the philosophy of absolute idealism. 

I. The Subjective Spirit—(a) The mind disso- 
ciates itself from nature, and thus becomes a self- 
conscious, or subjective spirit. (b) The process of 
dissociation has three stages: soul, consciousness, 
and the spirit as such. These Hegel deals with 
under the respective heads of anthropology (which 
has to do with the physical conditions of the soul), 
phenomenology (which treats of the soul as the pure 
ego), and psychology (which deals with conation). 

II. The Objective Spirit—(a) By recognizing its 
identity with the universal spirit of mankind, the 
subjective spirit becomes objective spirit. The doc- 
trine of the objective spirit embraces ethics, the 
philosophy of right, the State, and history. It is 
divided into rights, morality, and social ethics. (b) 
Hegel separates right and morality, and makes a 
higher synthesis of them in social ethics. He has 
the pre-Christian view of the State as the source and 
impersonation of morality and social ethics. The 
State absorbs all rights of the individual, and is the 
true end of man. 

III. The Absolute Spirit—(a) By recognizing its 
essential identity with God, the objective spirit 
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evolves itself into the absolute spirit. Here the dis- 
tinction between subject and object is obliterated, 
and the infinite is recognized as the essence of the 
finite. (b) Art, religion, and philosophy, correspond- 
ing to perception, feeling, and thought, are the three 
stages of the evolution of the objective into the abso- 
lute spirit. Art is the perception by the absolute 
spirit of the ideal of beauty realized in sensible 
form. Religion is the inward exaltation of the soul 
to the absolute. Philosophy is truth in its absolute- 
ness—the thought of the self-thinking idea. (c) 
Religion has passed through a series of progressive 
stages. Nature-worship, wherein God is conceived 
as a natural power in which the finite subject is 
merged, is the lowest form of religion. Next above 
this form of religion are ranked the spiritual re- 
ligions. They are Judaism, the religion of sub- 
limity; Hellenism, the religion of beauty; and the 
Roman religion, which is the religion of utility and 
purpose. Christianity is the highest, or absolute 
religion. It is a synthesis of nature worship and 
humanism. Its essential content is the essential 
identity of God and man. (d) By the application of 
his dialectical formula Hegel also endeavored to 
show the evolution of the various systems of phi- 
losophy which have appeared in the course of his- 
tory. 

292. Critica, Notr.—It is impossible not to ad- 
mire the grandeur of Hegel’s system. Its influence 
is due to its universal scope, its coherence, and the 
vast amount of material which is systematically ar- 
ranged in it. 

The hypostatized ideas of Plato and of Heracli- 
tus’ philosophy of becoming are the historical pro- 
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totypes of Hegel’s system. His conception of the 
absolute and his philosophy of nature are borrowed 
from Schelling. His dialectical method is derived 
from Fichte, but he applies it more thoroughly and 
consistently than did his prototype. His conception 
of the categories of the mind as an organic unit is 
an advance over Kant’s arbitrary arrangement of 
them. 

Acknowledging neither God nor personal immor- 
tality, Hegel propounds the doctrine of the Omnipo- 
tent State, which is the source of all the rights of 
man and is his true end. Because of his influence on 
Altenstein, the Prussian Minister of State, Hegel 
in his own time was termed the official Prussian 
State Philosopher. 

Hegel’s valuation of Spinoza’s pantheistic evolu- 
tion may be judged from his statement that ‘‘to be 
an adherent of Spinoza is the essential beginning of 
all philosophizing.’’ Hegel’s philosophy was the 
most powerful single factor that contributed to 
make the idea of evolution the dominating influence 
in philosophy and science in the nineteenth century. 

293. Friedrich Daniel Ernst Schleiermacher 
(1768-1834) —Lire.—Schleiermacher was a native 
of Breslau. Dissatisfied with the Moravian teach- 
ings of the college in Barby, whither his parents had 
sent him, he entered the University of Halle in 1787. 
After three years he obtained his licentiate and be- 
came pastor of various churches. From 1804 until 
1807 he was university preacher and professor of 
theology in Halle. In 1810 he became professor of 
theology in the newly founded University of Berlin. 
Schleiermacher’s principal writings are: Reden 
tiber die Religion; Monologe; Grundlinien einer 
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Krittk der bisherigen Sittenlehre; Der christliche 
Glaube nach den Grundsdtzen der evangelischen 
Kirche. 

294, PumosopHy.—Schleiermacher was the theo- 
logian of German romanticism, just as Schelling was 
its philosopher. Schleiermacher’s philosophy of re- 
ligion is built up on Schelling’s system of identity, 
and may be characterized as the philosophy of 
feeling. 

(1) Philosophy of Religion.—(a) God is the im- 
personal identity of the real and the ideal. If we 
understand God in this sense, knowledge necessarily 
presupposes the existence of God, because it pre- 
supposes the agreement of being and thought. Rea- 
son is incapable of forming a true concept of God. 
Feeling, as the unity of subject and object, of intel- 
lect and will, is the means through which we become 
conscious of the nature of God. (b) Religion is the 
feeling of absolute dependence upon God. Dogma, 
morals, and worship are secondary functions of 
religion, and depend entirely upon the religious in- 
dividuality of man. The value of a religion lies in 
the personality of its founder, and in the re-experi- 
ence by his followers of his own religious experience. 
Christianity is the most perfect religion. Christ is 
the ideal of man, distinguished from other men by 
His habitual and perfect consciousness of God. Re- 
ligion is an integral part of human personality: it 
is the keystone of the harmonious development of 
the individual. 

(2) Virtwe—Virtue consists in the harmonious 
development of all human faculties, approaching the 
divine identity of nature and reason. Schleier- 
macher substitutes the divine identity of the real and 
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the ideal for the categorical imperative of Kant. 
As the soul is not immortal, the ethical ideal is to 
be attained in this life. ‘‘Act at every moment with 
thy whole moral power, that is, with all virtues, and 
having in view the entire moral problem, that is, 
all goods (alle Guter).’’ 

295. Crrrican Note.—In his attempt to overcome 
idealism and pantheism, Schleiermacher arrived at 
a system of sentimental humanitarianism. He sub- 
jectivized religion, transferring it from the domain 
of intellect to that of feeling. His view of God is 
pantheistic. Schleiermacher is one of the founders 
of modern religious agnosticism and of liberalistic 
Protestant theology. 

296. Johann Friedrich Herbart (1776-1841) .—As 
professor in Gottingen and Konigsberg, Herbart be- 
gan the reaction against Kant. His philosophy rep- 
resents a middle position between criticism and 
idealism. He agrees with Kant in founding his sys- 
tem on empiric facts; he differs from Kant in 
maintaining that we have a mediate knowledge of 
the supersensible nature of things. Herbart de- 
scribes philosophy as the elaboration of concepts. 

PuitosopHy.—(1) Metaphysics—‘‘So much ap- 
pearance, so much intimation of reality.’’? All em- 
piric concepts are bound up with contradictions, 
which result from the relating of concepts by apper- 
ception. The principal contradictions which attach 
to our concepts are inherence, change, matter as a 
spatial continuum, and the ego. Being is simple, 
immutable, and unspatial. There are many ‘‘reals,”’ 
or elementary bodies, which constitute the world. 

(2) Psychology.—The soul is a primordial monad. 
Psychology is the science of the mathematical laws 
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which govern the action and reaction of its repre- 
sentations. Herbart rejects Aristotle’s theory of 
the faculties of the soul, and derives all the phe- 
nomena of consciousness from representations by 
means of the mathematical method. Representa- 
tions are the soul’s acts of self-conservation. They 
are independent beings in a state of reciprocal 
tension. 

(3) Practical Philosophy. thies is founded on 
esthetic judgments, and is independent of religion. 
Religion is founded on the ethical needs of humanity. 
The faculty of judgment guarantees the validity of 
our ethical ideals by means of the primal ideas of 
inner freedom, perfection, benevolence, right, and 
equity. 

297. CriticaL Notr.—Herbart’s metaphysics is a 
combination of the Eleatic doctrine denying change 
and the monadology of Leibniz. His mathematical 
method anticipates Fechner’s psychophysics. His 
pluralistic idealism is opposed to the monism of 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. MHerbart exerted a 
marked influence on German pedagogics. 


CHAPTER II 
PESSIMISM 


298. Arthur Schopenhauer (1788-1860). —Lirs.— 
Schopenhauer was born in Danzig, where his family 
belonged to the mercantile aristocracy. Disliking 
a business career, he entered the University of 
Gottingen in 1809. From 1811 to 1813 he studied in 
Berlin. In 1813 he obtained his degree from Jena. 
In the following years he studied art, interested him- 
self in Goethe’s theory of colors, and wrote his prin- 
cipal work, entitled Die Welt als Wille und Vorstel- 
lung. After a journey to Italy he became priwvat- 
docent in Berlin in 1820. His philosophy found no 
recognition, because Hegelianism held the attention 
of men of letters and was favored by the authorities. 
Embittered by disappointment, he remained in Ber- 
lin until 1833, when he settled in Frankfurt. The 
earliest recognition which came to him was the 
award of a prize by the Norwegian Academy of 
Sciences and election to membership in it in 1839. 
In the years which followed, he won an increasing 
number of adherents. 

- 299. Puitosopuy. — Schopenhauer’s philosophy 

may be characterized as the metaphysics of the ir- 

rational, as it finds in the will the ultimate principle 

and explanation of all things. The philosophies of 

ancient India, which Schopenhauer had begun to 
296 
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study in 1813, were an important factor in the de- 
velopment of his system of thought. 

(1) Theoretical Philosophy—(a) Blind primor- 
dial will is the first principle of all things and the 
nature of all reality. All else is merely a subjective 
phenomenon of consciousness. Hence, Schopen- 
hauer divides reality into the world as will and the 
world as idea (Vorstellung). The immediate intui- 
tion of our inner experience proves to us that will 
is the essence of the noumenon. The body is the ex- 
ternalized will, and the whole world of nature is the 
embodiment of the primal, universal will. (b) In 
accord with these principles, Schopenhauer explains 
consciousness as a secondary product of will, and 
Space, time, and causality as subjective forms of 
consciousness. Applying the same principles to the 
outer world, he is obliged to deny the individuality 
of objects and to regard them as subjective phe- 
nomena of the one universal, primal will. The will 
is free in its being, but not in its action. (c) Scho- 
penhauer is at variance with his metaphysical 
principles in inserting an equivalent of Plato’s ideas 
into the blind, primal will. He explains all the phe- 
nomena of nature, especially teleology, as stages in 
the objectivation of the will in the form of external- 
ized ideas. Nor is the tacit assumption of an ex- 
ternal world, which is independent of consciousness, 
in accord with his principles. 

(2) Practical Philosophy—(a) ‘‘Life is a busi- 
ness, the earnings of which do not cover its ex- 
penses.’’ Life is not worth living; for all will 
implies action, all action implies want, and all want 
implies pain, which is the essential condition of will. 
(b) Since the existence of the world and of ourselves 
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is something which ought not to be, the end of man 
consists in the ‘‘complete’ suppression of the will to 
live’’—that is, in the endeavor to put an end to the 
individual forms of existence. (c) The negative 
deliverance of man from the perpetual pain and 
essential evil of existence is accomplished by three 
progressive means: first, by the disinterested con- 
templation of art, which separates intellect from 
will; second, by practising the virtues of compassion 
and justice, which make us sensible of the essential 
identity of all things and thereby destroy our in- 
dividuation; third, by religious life in the sense of 
Buddhism—that is, complete submersion in the 
Nirvana by the extinction of the individual self. 

300. Crrrrcan Note.—Schopenhauer has the merit 
of distinguishing between intellect and will, which 
his idealistic predecessors. had identified. But he 
errs in identifying the will with the thing in itself, 
and on this basis he builds up the first systematic 
philosophy of pessimism. His philosophy is an or- 
ganic development of idealism, because he regards 
the first principle of all things as ideal, or spiritual. 
The doctrine of the world as will and idea is closely 
akin to the philosophy of Fichte, whose lectures 
Schopenhauer had attended. Fichte supplied the 
outlines of Schopenhauer’s metaphysics. Schopen- 
hauer’s pessimism is modeled on the four ‘‘sublime 
truths’? of Buddhism, which lead to Nirvana. 
Schopenhauer’s metaphysics is a synthesis of phe- 
nomenalism and materialistic realism, of voluntar- 
ism and Platonism. His pessimism was continued 
by Edward von Hartmann and Nietzsche. His volun- 
tarism was continued by Paulsen, Wundt, Bergson, 
and the pragmatists. 
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301. Eduard von Hartmann (1842-1906) —Lrrn. 
—Hartmann, who was forced by illness to abandon 
a military career, sought to eliminate the contradic- 
tions from the system of Schopenhauer. Ethical 
pessimism and idealistic monism are common char- 
acters of their philosophies. Their chief differences 
lie in the explanation of the nature of the absolute 
and of the process of evolution, and in the details 
of ethics. Hartmann’s principal work is entitled 
Die Philosophie des Unbewussten. 

302. THroreticaL PuimosopHy.—(1) The Nature 
of the Absolute——As the first principle of all things 
Hartmann substitutes the unconscious for Schopen- 
hauer’s irrational, blind will. He explains the abso- 
lute as the substantial union of will and idea, the real 
and the ideal, the rational and the irrational. This 
formula is a combination of Schopenhauer’s uni- 
versal will, Hegel’s universal reason, and Schelling’s 
identity of the real and the ideal. Schopenhauer had 
laid the foundation of this doctrine in his meta- 
physics by inserting into the absolute will an equiva- 
lent of the ideas of Plato in order to bridge over 
metaphysically the transition from mere will to 
teleological volition. Hartmann himself finds the 
basis of his doctrine in the existence of the uncon- 
scious in nature and human life. 

(2) The Process of Evolution.—The fusion of ab- 
solute reason with absolute will gives a distinctive 
character to Hartmann’s pessimism. For Schopen- 
hauer the ‘‘world-process’’ had neither plan nor 
purpose; for Hartmann it is the manifestation of an 
all-knowing reason. The extensive use of Hegel’s 
view of evolution enables Hartmann to utilize a 
vast amount of knowledge drawn from every domain 
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of human achievement for the development of his 
theories. However, his pessimistic ethies frustrated 
his purpose of overcoming Schopenhauer’s absolute 
pessimism by means of teleological and evolution- 
istic optimism. 

(3) Epistemology.—As occasion required, Scho- 
penhauer either followed Kant’s theory of knowledge, 
or propounded a dogmatic and materialistic episte- 
mology. Hartmann terms his own epistemology 
transcendental realism, and founds it on the category 
of causality. He considers an external and real 
world the only explanation of the facts of conscious- 
ness. Yet he considers matter merely a phenome- 
non. The external world consists of unconscious 
will. 

(4) Metaphysics—The world is a metaphysical 
evolution of the absolute. The absolute is uncon- 
scious, because its product (nature) is unconscious ; 
and because, if the first principle were conscious, the 
evil in the world would be imputable to it. When 
the absolute goes over from its primal state of inert, 
unconscious will to actual volition, the object of its 
striving becomes real by this act of striving. This 
is the production of the world, whose essence also 
is, not matter, but unconscious will, like its principle. 

303. Practica, PuHrtosopHy.—The goal of the de- 
velopment of the world is deliverance from the 
misery of being, the peace of non-existence, and the 
return of the primal state of the identity of will and 
idea. In seeking happiness as their last end, men 
have mistaken the last end of all things. The true 
means for attaining the original state of the non- 
existence of consciousness is the intensification of 
human consciousness through cultural progress. 
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The greater the number of individuals who devote 
themselves to the intensive advancement of culture 
and civilization, the more surely and speedily will 
the desire for happiness here or hereafter be ex- 
tinguished in mankind. When this has been at- 
tained, all being will lapse into non-being. 

304. Crirican Note.—Divested of its technical 
terminology, Hartmann’s metaphysics propounds 
three problems, which underlie all serious philo- 
sophical investigation: (1) the relation of the multi- 
plicity of the objects of our experience to the one 
first principle; (2) the production of change by the 
immutable first cause; (3) the existence of evil in a 
world produced by the perfect good. Having failed 
to solve these problems, Hartmann advocates a prac- 
tical philosophy of deliverance, which is a gruesome 
travesty of the Christian dogma of the Redemption, 
and is irreconcilable with any religion, except Bud- 
dhism. 

According to Hartmann, the unconscious is the 
first principle of all things. (1) For consciousness 
presupposes limitation by another being, which it 
knows as an object, or non-ego. Hence, he concludes, 
only finite beings are conscious. (2) Hartmann fur- 
ther argues that consciousness presupposes passiv- 
ity, because it can be aroused only by the action of 
an object upon it. Hence again, he infers, the first 
principle of all things is the unconscious. 

Against the first argument of Hartmann it must 
be borne in mind: (a) that the consciousness and 
personality of the first principle do not presuppose 
limitation and the non-ego. They imply only that 
this principle is not merely real, but that its reality 
essentially includes substantial and self-actual knowl- 
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edge and will. These attributes stress its perfection 
without introducing limitations into its infinity. If 
the first principle were devoid of consciousness, it 
would lack the highest form of reality. The uncon- 
scious cannot be conceived as ‘‘the superconscious’’ 
—that is, as Hartmann explains, a being above con- 
sciousness—for there is no higher perfection than 
substantial, self-existent consciousness and _ will. 
(b) Nor does the pure act need to be aroused to 
consciousness by the action of an object upon it, 
since it contains all truth in itself and of itself. If 
it were awakened into consciousness, this state would 
be, like that of the human mind, a mosaic of many 
bits of knowledge, succeeding one another in time, 
retained by the effort of memory, and forced upon 
it by the exciting cause. 

The second argument of Hartmann would be valid 
only on the supposition that the first principle is 
a potency. But, as Aristotle showed centuries ago, 
the first principle is a pure act; for the sufficient 
reason of finite beings cannot have the same nature 
they possess. In this case, it would not be their 
sufficient reason and their first cause, but would in 
its turn require an ulterior cause to make it com- 
prehensible. Hartman’s second argument also rests 
on the false assumption that there can be no activity 
without previous excitation by another object. 
Against this erroneous supposition it must be re- 
called that the first principle is by its nature pure ac- 
tuality. This is the only inference possible in sound 
logic. 

305. Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche (1844-1900) .— 
Lirz.—Nietzsche was professor of classical philol- 
ogy at Basle from 1869 until 1876, when eye- and 
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brain-trouble compelled him to take sick leave. His 
principal writings are Die Geburt der Tragédie aus 
dem Geiste. der Musik; Menschliches, Allzwmensch- 
liches; Also sprach Zarathustra; Jenseits von 
Gut und Bose; Ecce Homo. 

306. Pumosopuy. — Nietzsche rejects Schopen- 
hauer’s thesis that life is not worth living, because 
instinct and the will to live prove that life is worth 
living under certain conditions. 

(1) Romantic Period.—In this period, Nietzsche 
regarded artistic culture as the only justification of 
life. He considered that this ideal was realized in 
Greek civilization, especially in the Attic tragedy, 
which is founded on the tragic mood (pessimism), 
the subordination of science to the needs of practical 
life, and a philosophy of aristocratic individualism. 
Modern civilization lacks this foundation, because 
it is ruled by a spirit of optimism surfeited with 
culture, by intellectualism (fiat veritas, pereat 
vita), and by a vulgar equalitarianism. 

(2) Intellectualistic Period—After his quarrel 
with Richard Wagner, Nietzsche replaced his esthet- 
icism by a freethinking ideal of life. In this period 
he rejected the religious, moral, and scientific rea- 
sons upon which the conviction of the existence of a 
supersensible world is founded, because he claimed 
that they are ‘‘human, all too human.’’ This intel- 
lectualistic phase of Nietzsche’s thought was soon 
superseded. 

(3) The Period of the Superman.—The purpose 
of all things is the development of the superman— 
‘‘the blond beast,’’ who is characterized by the 
exuberance of ruthless power. This phase of 
Nietzsche’s thought is a philosophy of values. He re- 
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gards the entire life of man from the viewpoint of 
biological over- and under-worths. The former are 
the virtues of Nietzsche’s superman; the latter are 
the Christian virtues. Everything which fosters the 
development of the superman is good, true, and beau- 
tiful; everything which hinders his development is 
hideous, untrue, and evil. This perversion of ethical 
standards, making true virtue a vice and exalting 
vice into virtue, is the principle of the ‘‘revaluation 
of all values,’’ which now determined Nietzche’s atti- 
tude toward the problems of science, ethics, religion, 
and art. 

307. Crirican Norr.—Nietzsche considers Chris- 
tian morality the enemy of life, because, in his er- 
roneous view, the precepts of Christian altruism and 
self-denial are at variance with nature, and thus pre- 
vent the development of the superman. According 
to his disparaging view of Christianity, the ethical 
ideas which dominate the Christian world to-day, are 
the ‘‘slave-morality,’’ which the Romans forced on 
the Jews. The virtues which Nietzsche advocates 
for the superman constitute the ‘‘master-morality,’’. 
which is the ruthless exercise of power over the 
masses by the upper class of society. These virtues 
are the will for power, the pathos of distance (the 
feeling of exaltation over the masses), ruthlessness, 
cruelty, selfishness, and sensuality. The individual 
must cultivate these virtues in himself, and the State 
must regard their development as its highest pur- 
pose. Nietzsche’s doctrine of the superman is phi- 
losophy gone mad. 


CHAPTER III 
POSITIVISM 


308. The Rise of Materialism.—In the nineteenth 
century philosophical materialism appeared first in 
France, where it was opposed by the spiritualistic 
(Marne pe Brran, d. 1824; Cousin, d. 1867) and the 
traditionalistic (pz Matsrre, d. 1821; pz Bonatzp, d. 
* 1841; Lamennarts, d. 1854) schools. In the middle 
of the nineteenth century materialism appeared in 
Germany (Frvuersacn, Motescnuorr, Butcuner, 
Voer), when dissensions arose in the School of 
Hegel. 

Frecuner (1801-87) and Lorzr (1817-81) were the 
leaders of the opposition against German material- 
ism. They taught the subordination of physical 
phenomena to spiritual values and purposes. Fech- 
ner’s metaphysics is a variation of Spinozism. 
Fechner contends that the world-soul animates all 
things; that the human soul is immortal because it is 
the partial content of the consciousness of the world- 
soul. The psychophysical parallelism, which Fech- 
ner introduced into philosophy, became the starting 
point of experimental psychology. 

Lotze taught that the nature of reality is unknow- 
able. What we perceive in objects is a perpetual 
action and reaction in relations. In endeavoring to 
explain how this activity takes place, he says that 
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all things are interdependent parts of a single spirit- 
ual substance; for only a spiritual substance is the 
sufficient reason of the unity which is apparent 
throughout all the change and variety of the mani- 
festations of apparently individual and independent 
beings. Lotze’s philosophy is an offshoot of the 
monadology of Leibniz. 

The last decades of the nineteenth century wit- 
nessed a revival of materialism in Germany under 
the influence of Darwin’s Origin of Species (1859). 
Davin Strauss (d. 1874) and Ernst HarcKxent (whose 
charlatan methods and biological forgeries are now 
generally known) developed Darwin’s theory of 
mechanical evolution into a monistic view of the 
world. . 

309. Positivism.—Positivism, which is the charac- 
teristic tendency of the second half of the nineteenth 
century, was the second reaction against material- 
ism. The positivists reject both materialism and 
idealism by the assertion that knowledge is essen- 
tially relative and subjective. However, they agree 
with materialism in limiting the domain of science 
to the objects of sense-experience, and with idealism 
in admitting at least the existence of supersensible 
reality. Though positivism is rather a scientific 
method than a system of philosophy, French posi- 
tivists incline toward materialism, the Germans 
toward idealism, while the English take an inter- 
mediate position. 

310. French Positivism: Auguste Comte (1798- 
1857).—Comte, the founder of positivism, holds that 
science knows only facts and laws; that induction 
is the only method of science; that the scope of phi- 
losophy is to establish the laws of the succession and 
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the connection of sense phenomena. Comte rejects 
the absolute and the metaphysical, substance and 
cause, efficient and final causes, as antiquated con- 
ceptions. Comte’s philosophical position is founded 
on the so-called ‘‘law of the three stages.’’ In the 
course of history philosophical thought has passed 
through three stages: (1) in the theological stage 
men regarded all phenomena as due to supernatural 
agents (fetishism, polytheism, monotheism) ; (2) in 
the metaphysical stage all phenomena were referred 
to the nature of things in themselves (substance, 
essence, forces) ; (3) in the positivistic stage of phi- 
losophy man contents himself with the explanation 
of phenomena by laws expressing their relations. 
Philosophy is the organization of the results of 
science into a systematic unit. 

Sociology (a term made current by Comte) is the 
highest science. Its object is to determine the bio- 
logical laws of social life, the general conditions 
required for the social existence of the individual, 
the family, and the State, and finally to ascertain 
the laws of social progress. The social instinct is 
the origin of the State. ‘‘To live for others,’’ is the 
fundamental law of ethics. In the development of 
the State, Comte distinguishes three stages, corre- 
sponding to the three stages of philosophy: the 
militaristic, juridical, and industrial. 

Progress can be achieved in society only if the 
liberty of the individual is restrained by religious 
motives from degenerating into license. For this 
purpose Comte created the new religion of humani- 
tarianism. Its fundamental dogma is expressed in 
the words: ‘‘Love as the principle, order as the 
foundation, progress as the purpose.’’ The trinity 
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of this religion is the ‘‘Great Being,’’ which com- 
prises all who contribute to the progress of society ; 
the ‘‘Great Environment,’’ which is space; and the 
‘‘Great Fetish,’’ which is the earth. Comte capped 
the climax of this absurdity by instituting a calendar 
in which each day has its positivistic patron, a sys- 
tem of nine social sacraments, and a positivistic 
priesthood, exercising the office of counsellor, 
teacher, and judge to society. The influence of 
Comte was widely spread through Taine and Renan. 

311. English Positivism: Herbert Spencer (1820- 
1903).—Spencer was the leading exponent of posi- 
tivism. Spencer terms his philosophy synthetic, be- 
cause it is an attempt to combine all the sciences into 
a connected whole. The chief doctrines of Spencer 
are indicated in the following propositions: 

(1) Spencer starts with the principle of the rela- 
tivity of knowledge: all knowledge is. limited to re- 
lations, and consists in a system of generalizations. 
Things in themselves are unknowable, because all 
actual and possible evidence of such knowledge is 
unsatisfactory. 

(2) ‘‘By continually seeking to know, and being 
constantly thrown back with a deepened conviction 
of the impossibility of knowing, we may keep alive 
the consciousness that it is alike our highest wisdom 
and our highest duty to regard that through which 
all things exist as the unknowable.’’ 

(3) The laws of mechanics are summed up in the 
principle of the persistence of force, or the inde- 
structibility of energy. 

(4) From the persistence of force there follow the 
indestructibility of matter, and the continuity and 
rhythm of motion. 
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(5) The unknowable, time, space, matter, motion, 
and force are the postulates on which all other truths 
depend. 

(6) The formula of (mechanical) evolution: ‘‘ Evo- 
lution is an integration of matter and the concomi- 
tant dissipation of motion, during which matter 
passes from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity 
to a definite, coherent heterogeneity, and during 
which the retained motion undergoes a_ parallel 
transformation.’’ 

(7) The causes which necessitate this evolution 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, and 
from the indefinite and incoherent to the definite and 
coherent, are: (a) the instability of the homogene- 
ous, which is consequent upon the different expos- 
ures of different parts to various forces; and (b) the 
multiplication of effects. 

(8) Equilibrium is the goal of evolution: ‘‘Evolu- 
tion can end only in the establishment of the greatest 
perfection and the most complete happiness.’’ 

(9) Dissolution is the counter-change, which 
sooner or later every evolved aggregate undergoes. 
Once equilibrium is reached, all change takes place 
in the direction of disintegration. 

(10) ‘*That which persists unchanging in quan- 
tity, but constantly changing in form, under those 
sensible appearances which the universe presents to 
us, transcends human knowledge. It is an unknown 
and unknowable power, which we are obliged to 
recognize as without limit in space and without be- 
ginning and end in time.’’ 

(11) ‘‘Life is the adjustment of internal relations 
to external relations.”’ 

(12) Social progress is an advance in the number 
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and the complexity of the adjustments of organisms 
to environment. 

(13) The worship of the dead, especially ancestor- 
worship, is the origin of religion. 

(14) The belief that life is for work should be 
superseded by the principle that work is for life; 
and, instead of the individual existing for the State, 
the State should exist for the individual. 

(15) Physical, biological, and social conditions are 
the source of ethics. Morally good conduct is highly 
evolved conduct. 

(16) The aim of morality is to produce vitality 
and thus to procure the health of society. 

(17) Our moral sense is the highly evolved prod- 
uct of a series of modifications, which have been 
going on since the origin of man, and have resulted 
in the present mentality and morality of man. The 
strength and weakness of Spencer lies in his brilliant 
generalizations. 

312. John Stuart Mill (1806-73).—Mill is a power- 
ful advocate of positivism, and combines the doc- 
trines of Hume with those of Comte. His philosoph- 
ical writings extend only to logic and ethics. In 
logic he has the merit of having for the first time 
scientifically formulated the canons of induction (the 
methods of agreement, difference, residues, and 
concomitant variations). For the rest, he explains 
the external world as an illusion, doubts the uni- 
formity of nature, denies the universality and neces- 
sity of the laws of thought, and interprets causality 
as the mere invariable succession of phenomena. 
Substance is the permanent possibility of sensation; 
the mind is the permanent possibility of feeling. 
Mill’s ethics is utilitarian, advocating the greatest- 
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happiness theory and defending it against the charge 
of selfishness. 

313. German Positivism.—tIn the guise of Neo- 
Kantianism, positivism found many adherents in 
Germany. The Neo-Kantian philosophy may be 
summed up as advocating Kantian apriorism in 
epistemology, phenomenalism in natural science, and 
idealism in metaphysics. 

WitneLmM Wunpt- (1832-1920) and Ruvupoir 
Hucken (1846-1926) are the leaders of German 
thought striving to get beyond the positivistic ideal 
of science. Wundt developed Fechner’s psycho- 
physical parallelism, and founded an institute for 
experimental psychology (1878), which has become 
the model for similar institutes. His philosophy is 
an attempt to combine positivism with idealism. 
Wundt determines the nature of psychic being ac- 
cording to three principles: (1) the principle of 
actuality: psychic being is an act, or a process. 
Hence there is no psychie substance. The human 
soul is the sum of psychic acts contained in one con- 
sciousness. Psychic being is identical with, or at 
least analogous to will. (2) The principle of creative 
synthesis: the product of the combination of psychic 
elements possesses properties which these elements 
do not possess. The amount of energy in the psychic 
order increases; that in the physical order remains 
constant. (3) The principle of relating analysis: 
when a psychic act is analyzed into its elements, 
their relation to this act gives them properties which 
they do not individually possess. On this basis 
Wundt builds up an epistemology, which finds in 
psychological but not in physical experience the suf- 
ficient reason of our concepts. Nor do our reason- 
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ings possess more than psychological necessity and 
validity. In metaphysics this theory leads to volun- 
taristic actualism; in religion it leads to monistic 
actualism. As a whole, Wundt’s philosophy has few 
followers, but his psychology has been carried on 
and developed by many scholars of note, such as 
Kturr, Meumann, ZieHEN, Coun, Lipps, TITCHENER, 
and MUNSTERBERG. 

Eucken’s general attitude in philosophy is ex- 
pressed in the rejection of all a priori construction 
and the demand of an empiric foundation for phi- 
losophy. His nodlogical method consists in investi- 
gating the phenomena of mental life as a totality for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether a unitary proc- 
ess of activity underlies them and directs them 
toward a common end. As a result of this investi- 
gation, he holds that there exists a realm of reason 
of which all personal life constitutes an integral 
part. In common with Fichte, Eucken understands 
this realm as a task given to mankind, and describes 
it in vague formulas, such as ‘‘rising to essence 
through action.’’ Eucken’s intention is rather to 
work out a philosophy of life than a theoretical sys- 
tem. His philosophy has the merit of vigorous and 
outspoken opposition to naturalism and positivism, 
but he does not express himself clearly on the nature 
of God, the last end of man, and similar questions. | 

314. Pragmatism: William James (1842-1910). — 
The term ‘‘pragmatism,’’? made current by James, 
its leading exponent, is an American variation of 
positivism. The pragmatist philosophy agrees with 
positivism in denying the possibility of metaphysics, 
but differs from it in making knowledge unduly sub- 
servient to the practical needs of life. Like Nietzsche 
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in the period of the superman, the pragmatists 
decide all philosophical problems from the point. of 
view of their biological worth, without however pro- 
pounding the brutalities which disfigure his thought. 
Pragmatism teaches the primacy of the will in the 
principle that ‘‘our passional nature not only law- 
fully may, but must decide an option between prop- 
ositions, whenever it is a genuine option that can- 
not by its nature be decided on _ intellectual 
grounds.’’ The method of pragmatism consists in 
reducing the logical to the teleological: ‘‘Theories 
become instruments, not answers to enigmas, in 
which we can rest.’’ Hence also the pragmatistic 
criterion of truth: ‘‘Truth is that which ‘works’ in 
relation to a purpose.’’ ‘‘The true is the name of 
whatever proves itself to be good in the way of 
belief, and good too for definite, assignable reasons.”’ 
Truth is not objective, but truths are valid if they 
prove their worth in the struggle of life. If a hy- 
pothesis is fruitful and useful for the practical de- 
mands of life, it has demonstrated its right to exist- 
ence. 

On the whole, pragmatism offers only a new 
theory of truth. This theory is new in so far as it 
interprets the relativity and subjectivity of knowl- 
edge—the basic idea of Greek sophism—in the light 
of evolution. ‘‘Pragmatism agrees with nominal- 
ism in always appealing to particulars, with utili- 
tarianism in emphasizing practical aspects, with 
positivism in its disdain for metaphysical abstrac- 
tions.”’ 


CHAPTER IV 
CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 


315. Schools.—There were four Schools of Chris- 
tian philosophers during the nineteenth century: the 
Scholastics, and the unsatisfactory and in part un- 
orthodox traditionalists, ontologists, and rational- 
ists. 

316. Traditionalism. — Traditionalism originated 
in France as a reaction of Catholic thinkers against 
the rationalism which had grown out of the French 
Enlightenment. The Encyclopedists had denied all 
authority, and proclaimed the sovereignty of the in- 
dividual mind. On the other hand, the traditional- 
ists subscribed to the equally one-sided assertion 
that the individual mind is essentially incapable of 
knowing with certainty by its own power any ethical 
or religious truth, and that all intellectual knowl- 
edge comes to us by tradition. 

Louis p—E Bonaup (1754-1840), the founder of tra- 
ditionalism, appealed to the psychology of language 
to prove his contentions: man thinks the word before 
speaking his thought; therefore, language was given 
to man immediately by God. Now, language implies 
knowledge and certainty concerning all religious, 
ethical, and social truths; hence, divine revelation 
is the ultimate source of these truths. This theory 
culminates in the thesis that philosophy begins with 
faith. 
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Hues pe Lamennats (1782-1854) utilized all the 
arguments of ancient scepticism to prove that 
neither the evidence of sense nor that of intellectual 
cognition, but only the universal consent of mankind, 
is the criterion of truth. After leaving the Church, 
Lamennais inclined toward Hegel’s pantheism, and 
interpreted the collective reason of mankind in the 
sense of Hegel’s objective spirit. 

Louis Bautaty (1796-1867) endeavored to avoid 
the consequences of the theories of Lamennais by 
setting up the infallible teaching of the Catholic 
Church as the sole principle of certainty. He as- 
serted that all the fundamental truths of philosophy 
are contained in the deposit of faith, and that the 
scope of philosophy is to discover them and to con- 
firm them by experience and reason. 

317. Ontologism combines the mystic intuition of 
God with the Platonic view that it is the source and 
guarantee of all our knowledge. Marsilius Ficinus 
and Malebranche are the forerunners of modern 
ontologism. 

ALPHONSE Gratry (1805-72) teaches that man 
knows God by means of the inductive dialectic 
method, which consists in eliminating the imperfec- 
tions attaching to the perfections of creatures, and 
thereby affirming without intermediary mental proc- 
esses the Infinite in its existence and its perfections. 
The divine sense, or sense of the Infinite, enables us 
to know God in this way. The possession of the 
divine sense is the essential prerequisite for the 
formation of inductive dialectical judgments, and it 
is impossible for man to know God except through 
this sense. 

Antonio Rosmint (1797-1855) taught that the idea 
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of being, possessing the properties of necessity, 
infinity, and eternity, is innate in the human mind. 
This idea is the principle of all intellectual knowl- 
edge, and is identical with the ‘‘light of reason.”’ 
The process of intellectual cognition is as follows: 
(1) the ‘‘percept’’ is combined with the innate idea 
of being and made the object of an existential judg- 
ment (intellectual perception) ; (2) the concrete idea 
is formed from the intellectual perception by ab- 
stracting from the existence of the object (univer- 
salization) ; (3) the abstract idea is formed from the 
concrete idea by abstracting from all its individual- 
izing marks; (4) knowledge, therefore, consists of 
a formal or a priori element (which is the innate 
idea of being) and of a material or a posteriori ele- 
ment (which is sensation). Generic and specific con- 
cepts are differentiations of the innate idea of being, 
effected with the aid of sensation by the universal- 
izing and abstractive activities of the mind. Ros- 
mini does not expressly identify the innate idea of 
being with God, but he asserts that it is something 
divine in the proper sense, identical with the Logos, 
having the same essence as God, ete.t. In his volumi- 
nous writings Rosmini treated the main topics of 
metaphysics, and he is regarded by some scholars 
as the most profound thinker of Italy after St. 
Thomas. Rosmini’s ontologism and other doctrines 
were condemned by the Holy See, December 14, 
1887.” 

Vincenzo Gropertr (1801-52) found fault with 
Rosmini’s psychologism, and substituted for it the 
immediate intuition of God. On the principle, 


1See DENZINGER-BANNWART, Enchiridion, nn, 1891 sqq. 
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“primum ontologicum est primum psychologicum,’’ 
he postulates the idea of God as an original innate 
idea in the mind, and as the principle of all cogni- 
tion. By the thesis that God is the only being, and 
that all creatures are merely existences, Gioberti 
justifies his assumption that the order of cognition 
corresponds to the real order. Knowing God, we 
know the creative act, and consequently its object. 
But, knowing mere existences, we can form no idea. 

318. Theological Rationalism. — Numerous at- 
tempts were made in the nineteenth century to recon- 
cile modern philosophy with the Catholic Faith. 
The authors of these attempts usually began with 
the false assumption that supernatural truths can 
be correctly restated in terms of necessary philo- 
sophical judgments, and proved by means of philo- 
sophical arguments. In Germany, Grorczr Hermes 
constructed a system of apologetics on the basis of 
the philosophy of Kant. Francis Baaprr followed 
Philo in the allegorical interpretation of revelation 
in order to reconcile it with philosophy. Awton 
GintHer sought to formulate Catholic dogma in 
terms of Hegel’s philosophy. Similar attempts were 
made in other countries. They were foredoomed 
to failure because of the essential difference between 
the natural and the supernatural. 

319. Scholasticism.—During the eighteenth cen- 
tury the study of Scholastic philosophy was confined 
almost exclusively to the monasteries, seminaries, 
and certain universities in Italy. Though a com- 
paratively large number of Scholastic treatises were 
published during this time, few of them possess 
outstanding merits. The Thomist School made not- 
able efforts to sustain and spread both the doctrines 
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peculiar to itself and also the system which in the 
thirteenth century had been universally accepted by 
the Schoolmen. 

The Romantic Movement, which in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century began to spread through- 
out Western Europe, created extensive interest in 
medieval science and culture. The quickening of the 
faith and of ecclesiastical spirit in the first decades 
of the nineteenth century brought the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church once more into the focal point 
of attention in the Catholic world. Religious toler- 
ance also stimulated speculative studies. Given these 
conditions, Scholastic philosophy quickly emerged 
from the seclusion which had been forced upon it 
during the superficial days of the Enlightenment. 
Martrro Liserarore’s Institutiones Philosophice 
(1840) and Wsrner’s historical treatises on Scholas- 
tic philosophy from the time of St. Thomas were the 
earliest works in this field during this period 
(1858-61). They were followed by Sansrverrno and 
KLevutTcEen in Italy and Stéckn in Germany. Joser 
KLevutTcEn, 8.J., whom Leo XIII termed the ‘‘ Prince 
of Philosophers,’’ not only wrote an exceptionally 
able exposition of Scholasticism in his Philosophie 
der Vorzeit and Theologie der Vorzeit, but in the 
same works also showed its undiminished vigor and 
its ability to cope with modern thought. 

As false philosophy imperils the Faith, the Church 
was obliged to point out the errors of traditionalism, 
ontologism, and rationalism. The condemnation of 
these and other false philosophical views by Pius 
IX was the first step toward the restoration of Scho- 
lasticism. The founding of a philosophical and theo- 
logical academy by the same Pope was a constructive 
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‘measure in the same direction. The chapter on faith 
and reason, which is contained in the Constitution 
‘*On the Catholic Faith’’ promulgated by the Vati- 
can Council, is at least an implied approbation of 
the Scholastic doctrine. 

The Encyclical Letter 4terni Patris, which Leo 
XIII issued on August 4, 1879, gave the highest 
ecclesiastical recognition to the growing Scholastic 
movement. The restoration of Scholasticism, which 
this letter officially brought about, is not a simple 
repristination of thirteenth-century thought, but 
rather the acceptance of those doctrines of Scholas- 
ticism the truth of which is established, and their 
development and enrichment by means of the philo- 
sophical and scientific achievements of modern times. 
The Pope’s words on this subject are explicit, for he 
lays down the following principles for the guidance 
and development of Scholastic studies: (1) the phi- 
losophy of St. Thomas is to be taught in Catholic 
institutions of learning; (2) it is to be studied in the 
original sources; (3) all philosophical and scientific 
truths and discoveries, from whatever source they 
proceed, must be willingly accepted ;* (4) mere sub- 
tleties, unproved statements, and all disproved 
theories and assumptions of the Schoolmen must be 
avoided.* 

The successors of Leo XIII in the Apostolic See 
have lost no opportunity to foster Scholastic studies. 
Thus, Pius X removed the ‘‘new apologetics’? and 

3*“Tibenti gratoque animo excipiendum esse quidquid sapienter 
dictum, quidquid utiliter fuerit a quopiam inventum atque excogi- 
eee i quid est a doctoribus scholasticis vel nimia subtilitate quest- 
tum, vel parwm considerate traditum, si quid cum exploratis posterioris 
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modernism from the path of progress. In the Code 
of Canon Law, Benedict XV made mandatory for 
seminaries the teaching of philosophy according to 
the method, the principles, and the doctrine of St. 
Thomas. Pius XI made the study of Scholastic phi- 
losophy for a period of at least two years obligatory 
upon ecclesiastical students, and again held up St. 
Thomas as a model and leader in the Encyclical 
Letter Studiorum Ducem. 

One of the first tasks undertaken by the friends 
of Scholasticism was the discovery and publication 
of the works of the Schoolmen. For, although the 
writings of the principal Schoolmen were well 
known, scientific editions were lacking, and the 
minor lights in Scholastic philosophy and theology 
were almost totally unknown. Leo XIII commis- 
sioned the publication of the works of St. Thomas 
in accord with the exigencies of modern scholarship. 
The Franciscan house of writers in Quaracchi pub- 
lished a model edition of the works of St. Bonaven- 
ture. BAumxKeER’s Beitrage contain a considerable 
number of valuable texts. Individual scholars, such 
as Dr WutrFr, Manponnet, Preuzer, Eurus, and Gras- 
MANN, have also made much valuable material ac- 
cessible. 

On the basis of these texts, which have been pub- 
lished or at least located and identified, the history 
of Scholasticism remains to be written in detail. 
The teachings of individuals must be established, 
their sources and the use which they made of them 
must be determined, and their influence must be 
traced. The object of these studies is not a retro- 
spective historicism, but in the last analysis an ac- . 
curate and sure understanding of Scholastic texts. 
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Controversies will be finally settled in this way, and 
doubts on many secondary matters removed. 

The most important and difficult task which con- 
fronts students of Scholasticism to-day is the assimi- 
lation into the Scholastic system of the achievements 
of modern science and its organic development by 
this means. The difficulties are not a few: the 
science of the nineteenth century has yielded a flood 
of important data; the distinction between hypoth- 
esis on the one hand, and established fact and law on 
the other, is often a delicate matter; facts are some- 
times colored by preconceived ideas; considerable 
financial resources are necessary for laboratories, 
libraries, and subsidies; a larger number of capable 
scholars must be trained and given the opportunity . 
for investigation, and international organization of 
research must eliminate duplication and waste of 
effort. 

With a history of less than half a century to look 
back upon and a steady growth of valuable achieve- 
ment to record, the promise of the future of Scholas- 
tie studies is fraught with hope and encouragement. 
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Schelling, 288 sq.; Schopenhauer, 
301, 
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Abstraction, Averroés, 163 (B); 
Bacon, 255; Rosmini, 317; Scho- 
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losophy, 159; translated, 170, 
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losophy, 162; translated, 170. 
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lated, 170. 

‘‘All things flow,’’ 19-21. 
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Anaximenes, 8; philosophy, 15-17. 

Andronicus of Rhodes, 87. 
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Angels, 167; ministry, 91; dynameis, 
91. 

Animals, origin, Anaxagoras, 47. 

Animism, Greek, 10, 13, 16, 17, 19; 
Leibniz, 252; Spinoza, 245. 

Anselm, St., 128, note 1, 150; de- 
ductive method, 126; influence, 
206; opposes Roscelin, 135; Nom- 
inalism, 135; philosophy, 136—38; 
school at Bee, 127. 

Anselm of Laon, 145. 

Anthropocentric, School 
philosophy, 53-88. 

Antonio Andrea, 215. 

Anthropology, Christian, 119; Hegel, 
291 (3), I; School of Alexandria, 
108. 

Anthropomorphism, Anaximenes, 17; 
Empedocles, 45. 

Antiochus, 86. 

Anti-Scholasticism, medieval, 

Antithesis, Hegel, 291 (1). 

Anton Ulrich, Duke, 248. 

Antoninus, St., 216. 

Analysis, principle of relating, Wundt, 
813. 

Aosta, 136. 

Apathy, Stoic, 77. 

Apeiron, Anaximander, 13 sq. 

Apokatastasis panton, Gnosticism, 
108; Origen, 113 (C-D). 


phi- 


of Greek 
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Apollo, Empedocles, 44; temple of, 
LEO: 

Apollodorus, on Anaximander, 12; 
on Anaximenes, 15; on Thales, 9. 

Apologists, early Christian, 105. 

Aporia, Aristotle, 72 (B). 

Apperception, Herbart, 296 
Kant, 273; Leibniz, 249. 

Appetites, natural, 259. 

Appetition, monads, Leibniz, 249. 

Apriorism, 210; Eucken sjects, 313; 
Kant, 267 (2), 268, 272;  Neo- 
Kantian, 313; Rosmini, 317; Spi- 
noza, 247. 

Arabian Philosophy, 154-63, 195; 
anti-Aristotelean, 161 sq.; becomes 
known to Schoolmen, 180; charac- 
teristics, 157; chronology, 155; 
commentators, 181; dependence on 
Alexander of Aphrodisia, 87; on 


(1); 


Plotinus, 96; on Proclus, 101; 
emanations, 156; influence, See 
Averroés, Averroism, Avyicebron, 
Avicenna; on Albert the Great, 
159; on Scholasticism, 168, 171, 
176, 179 sq.;° metaphysics, 154; 
Neo-Platonism, 172; nous, 90; 
origin, 154; systems, 156; trans- 


lations of, 167, 170. 

Arcesilaus, 82. 

Archetypes, Plato’s Ideas, 66 (B), 

Architecture, medieval, 210. 

Argumentation, indirect, Zeno, 387; 
sophistic, 60. 

Aristotle, See Pseudo-Aristotle, Trans- 
lations; 3, 53, 67 (A), 87, 99, 104, 
126, 170, 172, 207, 228; Abélard 
on, 147; Andronicus of Rhodes, 87; 
Augustine, St., 115: authority, 193, 
203; categories, Gilbert de la Porree, 
150; change, origin of doctrine of, 
20; Church Fathers on, 68 sq.; 
commentators, Arabian, 163 (A), 
172, 181, 195, 211; Neo-Platonic, 
97, 102, 171 sq.; Scholastic, 188, 
192 sq., 235, II; medieval ‘“cor- 
rectors,” 180; dependence on An- 
axagoras, 48; forbidden by Church, 
172, 177; influence on Arabian 
philosophy, 157-60, 163 (C); on 
Jewish philosophy, 164; on Neo- 
Platonism, 92; on Scholasticism, 
73, 115, 179; on Pre-Thomists, 
126, 130, 132, 185; on Adelard of 
Bath, 144; on Alan of Lille, 151; 
on Albert the Great, 186, 188; on 
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Robert Greathead, 182; on Thomas 
Aquinas, 186, 198; on Thomas 
Bradwardine, 215; on science, 189; 
matter and form, Pre-Thomists, 
126; misunderstood by Pre-Thom- 
ists, 176; on Anaxagvras, 43; on 
Democritus, 51; on Heraclitus, 18; 
on Thales, 2, 9 sq.; opposed by 
the Arabs, 161 sq.; by William of 
Auvergne, 180; philosophy, 70-73; 
physics, 143, 210; sense of reality, 
210; Simplicius on, 101; soul, fac- 
ulties, 296 (2); spheres, intelli- 
gence, 167; ‘‘The Philosopher,’’ 
149; Themistius on, 100; Thomas 
Aquinas on, 198; translations of, 
120, 130, 132; Arabian transla- 
tions, 154, 158, 172; Western 
translations, 170 sq., 192, 195; 
writings, 71; medieval discovery 
of, 1438, 181; unknown to early 
Schoolmen, 130. 

Association, relations of, Hume, 267 
(3). 

Associationism, 268; Hobbes, 257; 
Hume, 267 (2), 267 (3). 

Astrology, 208, 231. 

Astronomy, 208; Copernicus, 255; 
Ptolomaic, 210, 237. 

Atheism, 247, 265; Democritus, 51; 
Fichte, 286; Greek, 48. 

Athens, School of, 101. 

Atomism, 34, 50; Democritus, 50 sq., 
81; Empedocles, 45; Hugh of St. 
Victor, 148; mechanical, 44, 80; 
Plato rejects, 66 (C); Renais- 
sance, 230. 

Attribute, category, Kant, 272; of 
the absolute, Schelling, 288 (2); 
Spinoza, 244-47, 249, 

Augustine, St., 69, 162, 183, 228; 
authority, 193, 203; Christianity 
super-rational, 105; cognition, 203; 
origin of evil, 111; influence, 146; 
on Scholasticism 115, 118, 130, 
179; on Albert the Great, 186; on 
Henry of Ghent, 207; on Pre- 
Thomists, 126; on Scotus, 206; on 
Thomas Aquinas, 198; on Witelo, 
207; on Scotus Eriugena, 140; 
philosophy, 114-118; truth, onto- 
logical, 137. 

Augustinian School, 205, 217. 

Augustinianism, 174, 193; doctrines, 
176; influence, 180 sq. 

Augustinians, 204 sq. 


Authority, See State; argument from, 
198; civil, 216; ecclesiastical, 
Hobbes, 258; French Encycloped- 
ists, 316; source of civil, Suarez, 
235. 

Autonomy, of knowledge, Kant, 280; 
of morality, Kant, 274 (2), 281; 
of reason, Encyclopedists, 316; of 
will, Kant, 280. 

Averroés, 155, 162, 211; commen- 
taries, 195; influence, 207; method, 
195; philosophy, 163; Schoolmen 
reject, 171. 

Averroism, See Truth, double, 228; 
adherents, 163 (C); agreement 
with Scholasticism, 211; Albert the 
Great on, 188; influence, 206; 
Latin, 168, 193, 203, 211 sq.; 
condemnation, 203; Raymond Lully 
opposes, 209. 

Avicebron, 164; influence on Scho- 
lasticism, 166; philosophy, 166. 
Avicenna, dependence on Alfarabi, 
159; influence on Alexander of 
Hales, 181; on Scholasticism, 160; 
method, 195; philosophy, 160; 
translated, 160, 170. 
Axioms, source, 252. 
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method, 238; influence on Hobbes, 
259; philosophy, 254 sq.; physical 
postulates, 259. 

Bacon, Roger, See Roger Bacon. 

Bakewell, C. M., 3. 

Bannez, Dominic, 235, I. 

Barry, 26. 

Bartholomew of Messina, 170. 

Basileus, 18. 

Basle, Council of, 220. 
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187, note 7, 202. 
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319. 
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Bautain, Louis, 316. 

Bayle, Pierre, 239. 

Beatitude, See Happiness; end of 
man, concept, 50, 72 (C, F), 132. 

Beautiful, The, 276, 289. 

Bec, Monastery School of, 127, 136. 

Becket, Thomas a, 173. 

Becoming, See Change, 142; abso- 
lute impossible, Melissus, 39; Alan 
of Lille, 151; Anaxagoras, 47; 
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Schelling, 288 (2); Democritus, 
50; Empedocles, 44; Heraclitus, 
292. 


Bede, St., 126, 128. 
Being, concept of, Parmenides, 41; 
degrees of, 206; Eleatic doctrine, 


50; goodness of, St. Augustine, 
117 (E); innate idea, Rosmini, 
. 817; intentional, 265; nature of, 


Herbart, 296, I; nature of psychic, 
Wundt, 313; non-individual, Fichte, 
285; participation of, St. Anselm, 


137; Plato, 69; Plotinus, 96; 
primal, Schelling, 288 (1); prop- 
erties, Parmenides, 33 sq.; pure, 


Hegel, 291 (1); unicity, Zeno, 36. 
Bellum omnium contra omnes, 258. 
Benedict XV, Pope, 319. 
Benedictines, 190. 

Benevolence, Herbart, 296 (3). 

Ben-Tibbon, 170. 

Bergson, H., dependence on Schopen- 
hauer, 300. 

Berkeley, George, 239, 253, 268; de- 
pendence on Descartes, 265; phi 
losophy, 263-65. 

Bernard of Chartres, 143. 

Bernard of Tours, 152. 

Bernard of Trilia, 204. 

Bernold of Constance, 146. 

Bessarion, Cardinal, 228. 


Bible, interpretation, Spinoza, 246; 
sole source of revelation, Occam, 
214, 

Bibliotheque Thomiste, 125, 202. 

Biel, Gabriel, 236. 

Black Death, 212 sq. 

Blood, circulation, Descartes, 242 


(2); Harvey, 255. 

Bodies, elementary, Herbart, 296 (1); 
nature of, according to Anaxagoras, 
47; Bacon, 254; Descartes, 242 
(1); Plato, 66 (C); Spinoza, 245; 
non-existence of, Leibniz, 249. 

Body, and soul, Alan of Lille, 151; 
Descartes, 242 (2); Leibniz, 250; 
Origen, 113 (C); externalized will, 
Schopenhauer, 299 (1). 

Boéthius, 103, 132; influence on, 
Abélard, 146; on _ pre-Thomists, 
130, 132; and universals, 134. 

Boéthius of Dacia, 211. 

Bologna, University of, 273, note 2. 

Bonaventure, St., 184, 191, 203; 
philosophy, 183; writings, 125. 
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Bonnet, Charles, 278. 

“ Bononia docet,” 173, note 2. 

Botany, Aristotle, 73. 

Brahe, Tycho de, 255. 

Brahmanism, 2. 

Brain, Hobbes, 257; organ of sensa- 
tion, 26. 

Bruno, Giordano, 231. 
Buddhism, 2, 156; influence 
Schopenhauer, 299 (2), 300. 
Biichner, Ludwig, 308. 

Burnet, John, 3. 
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CABALA, 164. 

Cesarea in Palestine, Origen’s school 
in, 112. 

Cajetan, Cardinal, 202, 234. 
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of, 220. 

Callisthenes, 70. 

Cambridge, University of, 173. 

Canon Law, on St. Thomas Aquinas, 
200, 319. 

Canonists, 146. 

Carmelites, 215 sq. 

Carneades, 82. 

Cassiodorus, 130, 133. 

Categories, Aristotle, 72 (B); Des- 
cartes, 244; Hartmann, 802 (3); 
Hegel, 291 (1), 292; Kant, 272, 
281; Schelling, 288 (2). 

Cathala, M. (editor), 202. 

Cathari, 152. 

Causa deficiens, 117 (EY. 

Causa efficiens, 117 (E). 

Causality, axioms, 151, 201, III-IV; 
basis of epistemology, Hartmann, 
302 (3); form of consciousness, 
Schopenhauer, 299 (1); implies 
devolution, Plotinus, 95; nature of, 
Algazel, 162; Hume, 162, 267 (3), 
278; Kant, 278; mechanical, Leib- 
niz, 250, 252; principle of, Hume, 
267 (3); rejected by Berkeley, 264 
(3); relation, Locke, 262; succes- 
sion, Mill, 312. 

Cause, See Efficient Cause, Final 
Cause, Form, Formal Cause, Mate- 
rial Cause, 257, 267, 310; Alan of 
Lille, 151; and effect, law of, 
Hume, 267 (2); Aristotle, 72 (C); 
category, Kant, 272 sq., 277; effi- 
cient, Empedocles, 45; New Ionic 
School, 42; final, Anaxagoras, 47; 
Scholasticism, 179, 201, IV; Spi- 
noza, 245; instrumental, Alan of 
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Lille, 151; occasional, Alan of 
Lille, 151; Descartes, 242 (2); 
Robert Greathead, 182. 

Ceasing, Anaxagoras, 47; Democri- 
tus, 50. 

Celsus, 90, 112. 

Certitude, See Truth; criterion of, 


Bautain, 316; Cicero, 86; Epicu- 
reanism, 80; existence of, Des- 
eartes, 241 (3); source of, Neo- 
Platonism, 89; traditionalism, 316; 
and’  Stoics, a unattainable, 
Pyrrho, 82; Sceptics, 82; Sophists, 
56. 
Chalcidius, 103; 
Thomists, 130. 


influence on Pre- 


Chance, in Scholasticism, 201 (1), 
note 21; in Spinoza, 245. 
Change, See Becoming; accidental, 


Early Ionie School, 7; Anaxagoras, 
47; Aristotle, 72 (C—D); Eleaits, 
41, 297; Empedocles, 44 sq.; Hera- 
clitus, 20; Herbart, 296 (1); im- 
possibility, Melissus, 39; Leibniz, 
250; Stoics, 77; Xenophanes, 30. 

Charlemagne, court school, 127 sq. 

Charles of Anjou, 194. 

Charles the Bald, 139. 


Chartres, School of, 149-51; exag- 
gerated realism, 143. 

Chosroes Nishirwan, 101. 

Christ, Kant denies divinity, 274 
(3); one nature in, Philoponus, 
102. 

Christianity, agreement with Greek 
philosophy, 100; based on faith, 


110; Celsus attacks, 90; Hegel on, 
291 (3), III; Kant on, 274 (3); 
opposition to, See Neo-Plafonism; 
Schelling on, 288; Schieiermacher 
on, 294 (1); super-rational, St. 
Augustine, 105. 

Christine, Queen of Sweden, 240. 

Chrysippus, 76. 

Church, independence, 232; Locke, 
261 (6); perfect society, 259; pur- 
pose, Kant, 274 (3). 

Cicero, 86; influence on Pre-Thom- 
ists, 130, 143; on Anaxagoras, 47. 

Cistercians, 192, 194, 212, 216. 

Civilization, advancement of, Hart- 
mann, 303; medieval, transition 
period, 221-25. 

Cleanthus, 76. 

Clement IV, Pope, 192, 208. 

Clement VI, Pope, 217. 
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Clement of Alexandria, 101, 108, 
112, 228; philosophy, 110 sq.; and 
revelation, 104. 

Co-existence, 264 (3). 

“ Cogito, ergo sum,” 241 (2). 

Cognition, See Knowledge; Aristo- 
telean theory, 72 (E), 203; Aver- 
roés, 163 (B); empiricism, 253; 
Epicureanism, 80; Gassendi, 230; 
Gregory of Rimini, 217; Hobbes, 
259; Hume, 267 (1); Kant, 252, 
272, 278, 281; Lamennais, 316; 
Leibniz, 250; Nemesius, 119; Ray- 
mond of Sabunde, 219; Richard of 
Middleton, 184; Thomas Aquinas, 
197, 

Cohn, Hermann, 313. 

Commentaries, Scholastic, 
ment, 132; forms, 129. 

Commonwealth, Industrial, 
285. 

Communism, More’s 
Plato, 67 (B). 
Compassion, Schopenhauer, 299 (2). 

Compilations, Neo-Platonic, 103. 

Comte, Auguste, 283, 310; influence 
on Mill, 312. 

Conation, Hegel, 291 (3), I. 

Concepts, See Universals; differentia- 


develop- 
Fichte, 


Utopia, 232; 


tion, Rosmini, 317; empiric, Her- 
bart, 296 (1); Hegel, 291 (1); 
particular 213; universality, 213, 


(Occam), 214; validity, Locke, 261 
(4). 
Concordantia Dictorum Fratris Thome, 
198, note 19. 
Condensation of Air, Anaximenes, 16. 
Condillac, S. B., 239, 253 
Conditionals, Future, Suarez, 235. 
Confucianism, 2. 


Congregation of Studies, on St. 
Thomas Aquinas, 200. 
Congruence, Argument from, Ray- 


mond Lully, 209; William of Au- 
vergne, 180. 

Conimbricenses, 235, II. 

Conscience, criterion of certitude in 
Cicero, 86; in Greek eclecticism, 
84; rights of, Hobbes, 258. 

Consciousness, ethical, criterion of 
certitude, Cicero, 86; foundation 
of knowledge, St. Augustine, 118; 
Hegel, 291 (3), I; Hobbes, 257; 
object, 265; phenomena of, Leibniz, 
249; product of will, Schopenhauer, 
299 (1); pure, Kant, 286; reflex, 
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Nous, Anaxagoras, 47; stages of, 

Hegel, 291 (3); unity, Hegel, 291. 
Consent, Universal, Socrates, 62; tra- 

ditionalism, 316. 

Conservation, Duns 
Mutakallimun, 161. 

Constantinople, School of, 99 sq. 

Contemplation, Algazel, 162; Schell- 
ing, 288. : 

Contiguity, Law of, Hume, 267 (2). 

Continuum, Parmenides, 33; Herbart, 
296 (1). 

Contract, Social, Grotius, 232; Hob- 
bes, 258; Hume, 267 (5); Locke, 
261 (3), 262; Rousseau, 259; Spi- 
noza, 246, 

Contradictions, disappear in 
Nicholas of Cusa, 220. 

Contrariety, 267 (3). 

Controversies, Theological, medieval, 
142. 

Co-ordinates, Cartesian, 210. 

Copernicus, 210, 255. 

Corporeality, Form of, Duns Scotus, 
206; Richard Middleton, 184. 

Corpus Christi, Office for Feast, 192. 


Scotus, 206; 


God, 


Corpus Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum 
Latinorum, 107. 
Cosmocentric, School of Greek Phi- 


losophy, 5—52, 55. 

Cosmogony, Schelling, 288 (3). 

Cosmology, Descartes, 242 (1); Hugh 
of St. Victor, 148; Pre-Thomists, 
126, 130; William of Conches, 143. 

Costa Ben Luca, 170. 

Cousin, Victor, 308. 

Couto, Sebastian, 235, IT. 

Creation, act is eternal, John Philo- 
ponus, 102; denied, Pomponazzi, 
229; emanation, Avicebron, 166; 
eternal creation, denied by Albert 
the Great, 188; in Augustinianism, 
176; by Richard Middleton, 184; 
taught by Maimonides, 167; mo- 
nads, Leibniz, 249; motive of cre- 
ation, Origen, 113. 

“ Credo ut intelligam,” 137, 150. 

Credulity, 254. 

Criticism, historical, in philosophy, 
1; Nicholas of Cusa, 255; Spinoza, 
246; philosophical systems of, 269— 
81, 296. 

Criteriology, See Epistemology ; 
Knowledge, Theory of; Cognition; 
Certitude. 

Crusades, 187, 209. 
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Cults, Oriental, 89. 

Culture, See Civilization; 
319; Nietzsche, 306 (1). 

Curriculum, See Quadrivium; Tri- 
vium; early medieval, 127-29. 


medieval, 


DAMASCIUS, 101. 

Dante, 194, note 11. 

Darwin, Charles, 308. 

Darwin, Erasmus, 268. 

Dator formarum, 160. 

David of Dinant 152. 

De Biran, Maine, 308, 

De Bonald, Louis, traditionalism, 316. 

De Institutione Principis, 149. 

De Maistre, Joseph, 308. 

De Rubeis, Bernard, 199, note 20. 

De Secretiori Agyptiorum Philosophia, 
172. 

De Unitate Formz, 204. 

De Wulf, Maurice, 66 (E), 123, note 
joe Ome enOtenTaiawo. 

Decius, Persecution of, 112. 

Definition, 62 sq. 

Degree, Relation of, Hume, 267 (3). 

Degrees, University, 173, 212. 

Deification, Pseudo-Dionysius, 121. 

Demetrius Kydones, 199. 

Demiurge, Plato, 66 (C). 

Democracy, Rousseau, 259. 

Democritus, 25; atomism, 81; ele- 
ments, 52; influence, Hugh of St. 
Victor, 148; necessity, 42; philos- 


ophy, 50 sq. 
Demons, Democritus, 50; Greek re- 
ligion, 91; intermediaries, 90; 


Pythagoreanism, 24. 
Demonstratio propter quid, 72 (B). 
Demonstratio quia, 72 (B). 
Demonstration, 178, 254; 

Aristotle, 72 (B), 73; 


a priori, 
method, 


Duns Scotus, 206; Roger Bacon, 
208. 

Denzinger, Enchiridion, 216, 317, 
notes 1-2. 


Denifle, H., 125. 

Denis, St., Abbey of, 122. 

Descartes, René, 210; criticism by 
Locke, 262; dualism, 238, 249; 
evidence, criterion of, 265; influ- 
ence on Hobbes, 256; on idealism, 
241 (3); on Locke, 265; on Occa- 
sionalism, 243; on Ontologism, 243; 
on Spinoza, 241 (.); mechanism, 
250; metaphysics, 238; method, 
238, 241; philosophy, 240-42; em- 
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piric aspect, 265; 
279; world-view, 239. 

Design, Locke’s argument from, 261 
(4). 

Desition, See Ceasing; Change; Aris- 
totle, 72 (D); Leibniz, 250. 

Despotism, Acts of, Hobbes, 258. 

Destrez, Jean, 202. 

Determinism, Averroistic, 211; intel- 
lectual, Leibniz, 251 sq.; theologi- 
eal, 212; Thomas Bradwardine, 
215. 

Deusdedit, Cardinal, 146. 

Development, monads, Leibniz, 249 
sq. 

Devolution, of emanations, Proclus, 
101; Plotinus, 95; Thales, 10. 
Dialectics, Sce Teaching, methods of, 
212; Abélard, 146; Boéthius, 132; 
early Greek, 5; Gilbert de la Por- 
rée; Hegel, 291 (1), 291 (38), 
III, 292; inductive, Gratry, 317; 
medieval, 142, 173; Mutakallimun, 
161; opposition by _ theologians, 
153; philosophy reduced to, 227; 
Plato, 66 (B), 67 (A—B) ; Socratic, 
62 sq.; Sophists, 54; theologians’ 
attitude, 153; valuation, St. Au- 

gustine, 115. 

Dialogue, Socratic, 61. 

Dichotomy, Argument from, 36. 

Dictionnaire de Theologie Catholique, 
199, note 20. 

Die griechischen christlichen Schrift- 
steller, 107. 

Diels, Hermann, 3. 

Dietrich of Freiberg, 207, 210. 

Diogenes Laértes, 3. 

Disputatio, 129. 

Disputation, 153, note 5. 

Dissociation of mind from nature, 
Hegel, 291 (3), I. 

Dissolution, Spencer, 311. 

Distinctio formalis, Duns Scotus, 206; 
Francis Mayron, 215. 

Distinction, essence and _ existence, 
See Essence, and existence; exces- 
sive, Cajetan against, 234; in de- 
eadent Scholasticism, 212. 

Divination, 90. 

*‘Divine process,’’ Scotus Eriugena, 
140. 

Divus Thomas, 194, note 12. 

Dogma, Christian, philosophy  ex- 
pounds, 105; Kant, 274 (3), 280; 
Schleiermacher, 294 (1), 


subjectivism, 
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Dogmatism, Cicero, 86; empiric 
school, 238; moral, Kant, 280. 
Dominic Gundissalvi, 170; introduced 
Arabian doctrines, 166; philosophy, 

180; translator, 143, 160. 

Dominicans, See Scholasticism; Pre- 
Thomists, 235; English, 202; gen- 
eral chapters, 204; missions, 192; 
new curriculum, 185, 191 sq., 194; 
Pre-Thomist, 185; teaching of St. 
Thomas, 204; University of Paris, 
203. 

Donatio Constantini, 220. 

Dorian Colony in Sicily, 23, 26. 

Doubt, Cartesian, 241 (1). 

Dramatists, Greek, 46. 

Dreams, Revelations made in, Democ- 
ritus, 50. 

Du Cange, 123. 

Dualism, 281; Aristotle, 154; Des- 
cartes, 238, 249; gnostic, 108; 
Kant, 281, 286; Neo-Platonic, 92; 
Plotinus rejects, 95; Schelling, 289. 

Duhem, Pierre, 210. 

Duns Scotus, 166, 173 sq., 184, 204, 
215; and Augustinianism, 176; 
criticism of St. Thomas, 177, 203 
Sq., 206; dependence on Avice- 
bron, 166; influence on Suarez, 
235; philosophy, 206. 

Durand of St. Pourcain, 213. 

Duty, Hobbes, 258 sq, : 

Dynameis, Philo, 91; Plato, 91. 


EARTH, center of universe, Aris- 
totle, 72 (D); revolution, Pytha- 
goreans 26; Francis Mayron, 210; 
spherical, Parmenides, 33. 

Eckehart of Hochheim, 218. 

Eclecticism, Academy, -86; Church 
Fathers, 105; Greek, 74, 84; Peri- 
patetics, 87; Sceptics, 88; Scho- 
lasticism, 177, 235; Stoics, 85. 

Economics, Biel, 236. 

Ecstasy, Algazel, 162; Neo-Platonism, 
89 sqq.; Philo, 91; Plotinus, 95. 
Education, See Curriculum; Literary 
Forms; Schools; Teaching; Anto- 
ninus, St., 216; Locke, 262; Plato, 

66 (D); Socrates, 62 sq. 

Edward III, King, 215. 

Effect, category, Kant, 272. 

Efficacy, 267 (3). 

Efficient Cause, See Cause; 117 (E); 
Aristotle, 72 (C), 
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Effluvia, Democritus, 50; Empedocles, 
44, 

Efflux, soul, 85. 

Egbert, 128. 

Egidius of Lessines, 204. 

Egidius of Rome, 204, 217; philos- 
ophy, 205. 

Ego, absolute, Schelling, 288 (1), 
289; Fichte, 285 sq., 289; Her- 
bart, 296 (1); pure, Hegel, 291 
(3), I. 

Ehrle, Cardinal Franz, 319. 

Eidola, Sce LE fluvia. 

Hlea, 28 sq., 32. 

Eleatic School, 6, 27-46, 52, 58, 297. 

Elements, Ultimate, Anaxagoras, 47; 
Bacon, 254; differentiation, Anaxi- 
mander, 13; early Greek theories, 
52; Empedoclean, 237; in Aris- 
totle, 72 (D); in Democritus, 49 
sq.; in Empedocles, 42, 44 sq., 52; 
in Plato, 66 (C); in Herbart, 296 
(1); in Leibniz, 249; natural place, 
237. 

Emanations, Algazel rejects, 162; 
Averroism, 163 (B), 211; Avice- 
bron, 166; Avicenna rejects Neo- 
Platonic, 160; Bernard of Tours, 
152; Cabala, 164; definition, 91, 
note 2; dynameis, 91; Gnosticism, 
108; Neo-Platonism, 91 sq., 154, 
156 sq, 160; Plate, 66 {(B); 
Plotinus, 96; Proclus, 101; Schel- 
ling, 288 (8); Scotus EHriugena, 
140; spheres, Averroés, 163 (A); 
Witelo, 207. 

Empiric Tendencies, 237; See Em- 
piricism; medieval, 168; Albert the 
Great, 189; Duns Scotus, 206; 
neglect, 212; Oxford, 206, 208; 
Richard Middleton, 184; Renais- 
sance, 231; Suarez, 235. 

Empiricism, 238, 253-69, 296; 
Hume, 279. 

Emotions, See Apathy, Stoic; Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, 110; Spinoza, 
246. 

Empedocles, See Elements; influence 
on Gorgias, 58; philosophy, 43—45. 

Encyclopedists, French, 316. 

End, See Man, End of. 

Ends, Theory of, Kant, 275. 

Energy, 267 (3); conservation, Leib- 
niz, 252; indestructibility, Leibniz, 
2'52 > Spencer, 311; psychic, 
Wundt, 313. 


Enlightenment (cognition), See Ilu- 
mination; Augustinianism, 176. 
Enlightenment, The, 278, 316, 319; 
basis, 238; characteristics, 238; 
philosophers, 239; spread, 238. 

Ens a se, 34. 

Entelecheia, See Act; Pure Act. 

Envelopment, See Devolution. 

Epictetus, 85. 

Epicureanism, 79-81. 

Epicurus, 79. 

Epistemology, See Knowledge, theory 
of; Hartmann, 302 (3); Kant, 279 
sq.; Locke, 262; Neo-Kantian, 
813; Schopenhauer, 302 (3); Wil- 
liam of -Auvergne, 180; Wundt, 
313. 

Epithymia, Plato, 66 (C). 

Equalitarianism, 306 (1). 

Equity, 296 (3). 

Eriugena, See Scotus Eriugena. 

“Esse est percipi,” 264 (1). 

Essentia prima, 166. 

Essence, 310; and existence, logical 
distinction, in Godfrey of Fon- 
taines, 205; in Suarez, 235; in 
Witelo, 207; real distinction, in 
William of Auvergne, 180; eternal 
essence, Spinoza, 244; fifth, Aris- 
totle, 72 (DD); Hegel, 291 (1); 
ideal essense, Suarez, 235; subsist- 
ence, Mayron, 215. 

Essenes, 91. 

Esthetics, See Judgment, esthetical; 
Herbart, 296 (3); Renaissance, 
228, 231. 

Eternity, Concept of, 34. 

Ethics, See Autonomy; Good, and 
evil; Man, end of; Utilitarianism; 
Voluntarism; in Aristotle, 72 (F), 
73; St. Augustine, 117 (E); Ba- 
con, 255; empiricism, 253; En- 
lightenment, 238; Fichte, 285; 
Greek, 5, 19, 60, 62, 74; Hegel, 
291 (3), II; Herbart, 296 (3); 
Hobbes, 258 sq.; Hume, 267 (5); 
Kant, 280; Locke, 261 (5); medi- 
eval, 210; Abélard, 146; John of 
Salisbury, 149; William of Conches, 
143; Mill, 312; Nietzsche, 307; ori- 
ental, 89; pessimism, Hartmann, 
302 (2); Plato, 66 (D); principle 
of, 238, 281; in Hobbes, 238, 258; 
in Hume, 267 (5); in Rousseau, 
259; in Spencer, 311; in Telesino, 
231; in traditionalism, 316; Pytha- 
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gorean, 24; Renaissance, 232; 
Schleiermacher, 294 (2); School of 
Alexandria, 108; Schopenhauer, 
299 (2); Socrates, 62; Sophists, 
56, 59 sq.; Spinoza, 243, 246 sq.; 
utilitarian, Mill, 312. 

Eucken, Rudolf, 313. 

Euclid, 64. 

Eudemus, 9. 

Eurystratus, 15. 

Eusebius, 93, note 1. 

Evidence, criterion of, Descartes, 243, 
265; Lamennais, 316; Scholasti- 
cism, 178; Duns Scotus, 206. 

Evil, See Good, and evil; deliverance 
from, Schopenhauer, 299 (2); first 
principle, Cathari, 152; imputabil- 
ity, Hartmann, 302 (4); kinds, 
Leibniz, 251; matter essentially 
evil, according to the Cathari, 152; 
and to Plotinus, 95; nature of, 
Leibniz, 251; Maimonides, 167; 
Schelling, 288 (2); Thomas Brad- 
wardine, 215; origin of, according 
to St. Augustine, 111; to Gnosti- 
cism, 108; principle of, Aristotle, 
72 (C); Saadia, 165. 

Evolution, 21; absolute, Hartmann, 
802 (2), 302 (4); biological, Dar- 
win, 268; categories, Hegel, 291 
(1); cosmogony, Schelling, 288 
(3); cycle of, in Anaximander, 13; 
in Anaximenes, 16; in Empedocles, 
44; in Heraclitus, 19; in Thales, 
10; dialectical, Hegel, 289, 291 
(1), 291 (3); mechanical, Darwin, 
808; Spencer, 311; progressive, 
Schelling, 288 sq.; Schopenhauer, 
301; Spinoza, 292; teleological, 
Hegel, 291 (3); theogony, : 288 
(3); of universe, in Anaxagoras, 
47; in Anaximenes, 17; in Hera- 
clitus, 19. 

“Ex nihilo nihil fit,” 30, 39. 

Exegesis, Allegorical, Baader, 318; 
Maimonides, 167; Philo, 91. 

Exemplar xternum, 203. 

Exemplar Cause, St. Augustine, 117 
(B-C), 118, 203; St. Thomas 
Aquinas, 201, III. 

Exigence of the Form, Aristotle, 72 
(D). 

Existence, Gioberti, 317; Locke, 261 
(3); Schelling, 288 (3). 

Experience, Bautain, 316; empiri- 
cism, 253 (f), 261 (2-3); founda- 


tion of science, Bacon, 254; inner, 
Schopenhauer, 299 (1); Kant, 272; 
Leibniz, 250, 252; positivism, 309; 
religious, Schleiermacher, 294 (1); 
Spinoza, 247. 

Experiment, See Empiric Tendencies, 
Empiricism. 

Extension, Descartes, 242 (1), 242 
(3), 244; divisibility, Zeno, 36; 
Geulincx, 243; Locke, 261 (2); 
matter, principle of, Aristotle, 72 
(C); Spinoza, 249, 288 (2). 


FACULTY, esthetical, Schelling, 289; 
ethical, Kant, 274 (1); moral, 
Kant, 274 (1). 

Faith, See Philosophy, prepares for 
theology; Reason; Revelation; rela- 
tion to philosophy; Theology; and 
reason, Scotus Eriugena, 140; as- 
sent in, 178; Catholic, and Kantian 
philosophy, 280; Christianity based 
on, 110; Kant, 274 (3); will in, 
St. Augustine, 117 (D). 

Family, and the State, 259; in Plato, 
66 (D); in positivism, 310. 

Fantasm, Averroés, 163 (B); Scho- 
lasticism, 183, 

Fathers of the Church, 178, 235, I, 
319; distrust of Aristotle, 105; 
eclectic philosophy, 105; influence 
on Pre-Thomists, 130; philosophy 
and revelation, 104; Plato’s influ- 
ence on, 68 sq. 

Fatalism, St. Augustine rejects, 115. 

Fechner, G. T., 297; metaphysics, 
808; psychophysical parallelism, 
313. 

Feeling, Hegel, 291 (3), III; intui- 
tive, Schelling, 288; Kant, 275; 
philosophy of, Schleiermacher, 294. 

Fetishism, 310. 

Feuerbach, L. A., 308. 

Fichte, J. G., 280, 283, 289; influ- 
ence on Eucken, 313; on Hegel, 
292; on Schopenhauer, 300; mon- 
ism, 297; philosophy, 285 sq.; will, 
291. 

Ficinus, Marsilius, 228. 

Fides querens intellectum, 137. 

Fifth Essence, See Essence. 

Final Cause, See Cause;: Aristotle, 72 
(C); Scotus Eriugena, 140; 
Thomas Aquinas, 201, IV. 

Finality, 245. 

Fire, origin, Anaximenes, 16, 
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First Philosophy, Aristotle, 72 (A, C). 

First Principle, See Principles; early 
Greek philosophy, 11, 16, 19, 21 
sq., 24; Duns Scotus, 206. 

Fischer, Kuno, 238, note 1. 

‘‘Flesh,’’ The, material soul, Origen, 
alls}, (@53))e 

Florence, Council of, 228. 

Florilegia, 153. 

Fonseca, Peter, 235, II. 


Force, 267 (3), 310; civil power, 
Hobbes, 258; Leibniz, 250, 252; 
mythical, Empedocles, 42; persist- 


ence of, Spencer, 311. 

Form, See Exemplar Cause; a priori, 
Kant, 267 (2), 268, 279, 281; 
Aristotle, 72 (D); Bacon, 254 sq.; 
cause, Avicenna, 160; change of, 
Hugh of St. Victor, 148; educed 
from matter, Richard Middleton, 


184; emanation, Averroés, 163 
(A); Avicebron, 166; ethical a 
priori, Kant, 274 (1); exemplar, 


91; exigence of, Aristotle, 72 (D); 
extraction, Averroés, 163 (A); 
giver of, Avicenna, 160; light, St. 
Bonaventure, 183; Robert Great- 
head, 182; of external world, Hegel, 
291 (2); of sensibility, Kant, 272, 
276; of the ego, Schelling, 288 
(1); plurality, 204; supported by 
Alexander of Hales, 181; by Au- 
gustinianism, 176; by Avicebron, 
166; by St. Bonaventure, 183; re- 
jected by Thomas Aquinas, 198; 
soul, Descartes, 242 (2); subsis- 
tent, rejected by Avicenna, 166; 
Thomas Aquinas, 198; substantial, 
educed from matter, St. Bonaven- 
ture, 183; Richard Middleton, 184; 
unity, 204; Godfrey of Fontaines, 
205; Peter of Tarentaise, 185; 
Pre-Thomist opposition, 208; 
Thomas Aquinas, 198; Witelo, 207; 
universal, Aristotle, 72 (E). 

Forma corporciatis, See Corporeality ; 
203; Alexander of Halos, 131; 
Duns Scotus, 206. 

Forma separata, 207. 

Forma universalis, 166. 

Formal Cause, See Form; 
72 (C). 

Formula, Dialectical, Hegel, 291 (1), 
2915 (3) Like 

Forsyth, T., 238, note 1. 

Francis Mayron, 210, 215, 


Aristotle, 
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Francis of Assisi, St., 183. 

Francis of Ferrara, 202, 234. 

Franciscan School, Early, 181-84, 
193; St. Anselm, authority, 138; 
Avicebron, 166; doctrines, 174; op- 
poses Thomism, 203; Raymond 
Lully reverts to, 209; Richard Mid- 
dleton, 184; peripatetic, 174, 206, 
Palies, Palsy. 

Franciscans, See Pre-Thomists; Scho- 
lasticism; 125, 181, 319. 

Frederick, Emperor, 190. 

Free Will, 102, 142; Abélard, 146; 


Alexander of Aphrodisia, 87; An- 
axagoras, 47; St. Anselm, 137; 
Cicero, 86; Democritus, 50; Gas- 


sendi, 230; Hume, 267 (5); Kant, 
272, 274 (2); Leibniz, 251; Locke, 
261 (5); Maimoniues, 167; Neme- 
sius, 119; Origen, 113 (B); Pom- 
ponazzi, 229; Robert Greathead, 
182; Saadia, 165; Scholasticism, 
79) Spineza, 245 se SUOLCS, meds. 
Thomas Aquinas, 197; Thomas 
Bradwardine, 212, 215, 

Freedom, Fichte, 285; Herbart, 296 
(2). 

Frischeisen-K6hler, 
238, note 1. 

Fulda, School of, 126-28. 

“*Full,’’ The, atoms, Democritus, 50. 

Functions, Vital, See Vital Functions. 

Future Life, See Immortality, Per- 
sonal; Plato, 69. 


Max (editor), 


GALILEO, 210, 225 sq. 

Gallienus, Emperor, 94. 

Gandulph of Bologna, 153. 

Gassendi, Peter, 230, 256. 

Generalization, abstraction, Bacon, 
254; knowledge consists in, Spen- 
cer, 311, 

Generation, Spontaneous, Empedocles, 
44, 

Geology, 210. 

Geometry, Medieval, 210. 

Gerard Grot, 218. 

Gerard of Cremona, 170. 

Gerbert of Aurillac (Pope Sylvester 
ih) sae 

Geulincx, Arnold, 243. 

Gilbert de la Porrée, 149; philosophy, 
150; physics, 143. 

Gilson, E., 202. 

Gioberti, Vincenzo, philosophy, 317, 

Gland, pineal, 242 (2), 
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Gnosis, 108, 110 sq. 

Gnosticism, allegorical exegesis, 91; 
connection with Greek philosophy, 
108. 

God, See Exemplarism; Ideas, divine, 
Intuition; Logos, Prime Mover; 
Providence; World-soul; attributes, 
41; according to Duns Scotus, 
206; John: Philoponus, 102; Par- 
menides, 41; Pseudo-Dionysius, 
legis Socrates, 62; universal 
eause, Thomas Bradwardine, 215; 
communion with, Iamblichus, 98; 
Creator, Kant, 274 (3); existence, 
259; according to Alfarabi, 159; 
Anaxagoras, 47 sq.; St, Anselm, 
137; Aristotle, 72 (C); St. Augus- 
tine, 117 (A); Berkeley, 264 (3); 
Cicero, 86; Descartes, 241 (2); 
Duns Scotus, 206; Grotius, 232; 
Hume, 267 (3); Kant, 274 (2); 
Leibniz, 251; Locke, 261 (4), 262; 
Maimonides, 167; ontological argu- 
ment, according to St. Anselm, 
137; Descartes, 241 (2); Duns 
Scotus, 206; Pre-Thomists, 126; 
Thomas Bradwardine, 215; Wil- 
liam de Ware, 203; ontologism, 
317; Origen, 113; Plato, 66 (E); 
reason cannot prove existence, 
Thomas Bradwardine, 212; Saadia, 
165; Schleiermacher, 294 (1); 
Scholasticism, 153, 178; Socrates, 
62; Suarez, 235; final cause, Aris- 
totle, 72 (C); Fichte, 285; fore- 
knowledge, Ammonius Saccas, 102; 
Hegel, 292; Hume, 268; identity 
with man, Hegel, 291 (3), III; 
identity with universe, Schelling, 
288 (2); innate idea, Gioberti, 
317; intuition, according to Gio- 
berti, 317; Olympiodorus, 102; 
ontologism, 317; Plotinus, 96; 
Pseudo-Dionysius, 121; justice, 
142; knowledge, 159; according to 
Averroés, 163 (A); Maimonides, 
167; Logos, Anaxagoras, 20; Hera- 
clitus, 19 sq.; monad, Leibniz, 249, 
251; nature, according to Alfarabi, 
159; Anaxagoras, 47; Aristotle, 72 
(C); St. Augustine, 117 (A); Ber- 
keley, 264 (3); Democritus, 50; 
Eleats, 41; Empedocles, 44; Mai- 
monides, 167; Origen, 113 (A); 
Philo, 91; Plato, 67 (A); Plotinus, 
95; Saadia, 165; Schleiermacher, 
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294 (1); Scholasticism, 153; Xeno- 
phanes, 30, 41; participation of 
intellect, Malebranche, 243; person- 
ality, Aristotle, 73; Providence, 
Boéthius, 1382; denied by Aristotle, 
72 (C); by Averroés, 163; by 
Kant, 274 (3); by Maimonides, 
167; pure act, Aristotle, 72 (C); 
Pythagorean doctrine, 24; Schel- 
ling, 288 sq.; transcendence, 90 
sqq.; according to Anaxagoras, 48; 
Avicebron, 166; Jewish philosophy, 
91; Kant, 272; Maimonides, 167; 
Neo-Platonism, 89; Patristie phi- 
losophy, 104; tritheism, John Phil- 
oponus, 102; union with, Alfarabi, 
159; Pseudo-Dionysius, 121; will, 
Avicebron, 166; Leibniz, 249 sq.; 
Spinoza, 246; Thomas Bradwar- 
dine, 212, 215. 

Godfrey of Fontaines, 204 sq. 

Godescale, 140. 

Goes, Emmanuel, 235, IT. 

Golden Age, Empedocles, 44. 

Golden Sayings of Pythagoras, 23. 

Good, See Being, goodness of; and 
evil, 259; distinction, intrinsic, af- 
firmed by St. Augustine, 117 (E); 
rejected by Abélard, 146; Occam, 
214; Spinoza, 246 (1); Thomas 
Bradwardine, 215; Hume, 267 
(5); Kant, 274 (3); Locke, 261 
(5), 262; highest, Epicureanism, 
80; Kant, 274 (2); Plato, 66 (D); 
Stoics, 77; pre-eminence, Augustini- 
anism, 176; relation to God, Plato, 
66 (A, B, E), 67 (A, B+); Schlei- 
ermacher, 294 (2); Socrates, 62. 

Goodspeed, Edgar, 107. 

Gorgias, 43, 58. 

Government, best form of, Aristotle, 
72 (F); forms, Hobbes, 258; 
origin of, Hume, 267 (5); powers 
of, Locke, 261 (5). 

Grabmann, M., 125, 162, note 8, 194, 
note 12, 202, 319. 

Gradation of beings, St. Anselm, 137; 
Thomas Aquinas, 201, I, III. 

Gratry, Alphonse, 317. 

Gravity, 210; Democritus, 51 sq. 

‘*Great Being,’’ 310. 

‘‘Great Environment,’’ 

‘*Great Fetish,’’ 310. 

Greek Philosophy, 212 (1); anthropo- 
centric period, 53-88; chronology, 
4; cosmocentric period, 5-52; de- 


310, 
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pendence, 2; influence on Arabian 


philosophy, 155 sq.; on St. Au- 
gustine, 115; on Pre-Thomists, 
130; on Scholasticism, 118, 186, 


188, 193, 195, 198; origin, 2; re- 
vival in Renaissance, 227-31; 
sources, 3; theocentric period, 89— 
102; translations by Roman writ- 
ers, 103; in medieval times, See 
Aristotle, Translations. 

Gregorianum, 198, note 19. 

Gregorius Akindynos, 199. 

Gregory IX, Pope, 172. 

Gregory X, Pope, 194. 

Gregory XI, Pope, 209, note 26. 

Gregory XV, Pope, 187. 

Gregory of Nazianzus, revelation and 
philosophy, 104; translated by 
Scotus Eriugena, 140. 

Gregory of Rimini, 217. 

Grotius, Hugo, 232. 

Giinther, Anton, 318. 


HACCEITAS, 206. 

Haeckel, Ernst, 308. 

Hamann, J. G., 278. 

Happiness, See Beatitude; 261 (5); 
Mill, 312; not end of man, Hart- 
mann, 303; Pyrrho, 82; source, 
Neo-Platonism, 89; Spencer, 311. 

Harmony, pre-established, 215; Leib- 
niz, 250—52. 

Hartmann, Eduard von, 283; de- 
pendence on Schopenhauer, 300 
sq.; philosophy, 301—04, 

Harvey, circulation of the blood, 255. 

Heart, seat of life, Pythagoreans, 24, 

Heavenly Bodies, See Planets; Stars; 
Universe; World; motion of, Aris- 
totle, 72 (D); mature of, 237; 
Aristotle, 72 (D). 

Heavens, fixity, 210; solid, 237. 

Hebrews, See Jewish Philosophy; in- 
fluence on Greeks, 2. 

Hegel, G. W. F., 280, 283, 286; de- 
pendence, 292; Schelling, 289; evo- 
lution, 289; influence on Giinther, 
318; on Hartmann, 302 (1); on 
Lamennais, 316; monism, 297; on 
Spinoza, 292; philosophy, 291 sq.; 
reason, universal, 302 (1); School 
of, 308. 

Heidelberg, University of, 214, 244. 

Hellenism, Hegel, 291 (3), III. 

Henry II, King, 173. 

Henry of Ghent, 153, note 4, 204, 
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207; opposes Thomism, 203; phi- 
losophy, 205. 

Heraclitus, 26; flux, 67 (A); influ- 
ence on Aristotle, 20, 73; on Hegel, 
292; on Plato, 20; on Xenophanes, 
29; philosophy, 18-21. 

Herbart, J. F., philosophy, 296 sq. 

Hermann, K. F., 66 (E). 

Hermannus Alemannus, 170. 

Hermas, The Shepherd, 90. 

Hermes, George, 318. 

Hermes Trismegistus, 90. 

Herodotus, 46. 

Hervé de Nedellec, 204. 


Hesiod, 2. 

Hicetas, 26. 

Hierarchy, celestial, Pseudo-Diony- 
sius, 121; ecclesiastical, Pseudo- 


Dionysius, 121. 

Hicks, R. D. (editor), 72 (E), notes 
6-8. 

Hinckmar, 139. 

Hippasus, 26. 

Hippias, 59. 

Historicism, 319. 

History, 233, 282; ecclesiastical, 235; 
I; of philosophy, 1 (See Arabian, 
Greek, Jewish, Patristic, etc., Phi- 
losophy; Scholasticism) ; philosophy 


of, Otto of Freising, 150; Hegel, 
29L (3), LE 

Hobbes, Thomas, 253; influence on 
Rousseau, 259; naturalism, 238; 
philosophy, 256-59; State, origin 
of, 262, 

Homer, 2. 

“Homo homini lupus,’ 258. 

Honorius IV, Pope, 204. 

Horten, Max, 154, note 1. 

Hugh of St. Cher, 203. 

Hugh of St. Victor, 148. 

Hugo Ripelin, 188. 

Humanism, characteristics, 222-24, 


226 sqq.; Hegel, 291 (3), III; on 
Scholasticism, 123. 

Humanitarianism, 
295. 

Hume, David, 239, 253, 271; causal- 
ity, 162; dependence, Berkeley, 
265; influence, 268; Kant, 267 (2), 
268 sq., 278; Mill, 312; philosophy, 
266-68. 

Husik, Isaac, 73, note 9, 164, note 4. 

Hypothesis, 314; nebular, 48. 

Hylomorphism, See Form; Matter and 
form; Arabian, 166; Aristotle orig- 


Schleiermacher, 
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inates, 72 (D); Augustinianism, 
176; Avicebron, 166; Avicenna re- 
jects, 160; Pre-Thomists, 126; spir- 
its, in Alexander of Hales, 181; 


Augustinianism, 176; St. Bonaven- | 


ture, 183; Roger Bacon, 208; re- 
jected by Thomas Aquinas, 198; 
William of Auvergne, 180. 


LAMBLICHUS, 92, 97; magical 
rites, 101; philosophy, 98. 

Ibn Daud, See John Avendeath. 

Ideal, The, Schelling, 288 (3). 

Ideals, See Exemplarism, Intellec- 
tion, absolute, Hegel, 291 (1); 
abstract, Berkeley, 265; Rosmini, 
317; association, Hume, 267 (2); 
St. Augustine on, 118; Berkeley, 
264 (2); classification, Hume, 267 
(1); Locke, 261 (3); complex, 
Hume, 267 (1); Locke, 261 (2), 
262; concrete, Rosmini, 317; con- 
templation, Plotinus, 95; divine, 
159; St. Augustine, 117 (B, C); 
Scotus Eriugena, 140; Hegel, 291; 
hierarchy, Plato, 66 (B); Hume, 
267 (1); innate, Gioberti, 317; 
Hume rejects, 267 (1); Leibniz, 
250; Locke rejects, 265; Rosmini, 
319; Kant, 272; nature of, Locke, 
262; Plato, 66 {(B), 67°(A); of 
reason, Kant, 272; origin, Ber- 
keley, 264 sq.; Locke, 261 (1), 
262; Plato, 66, 73, 302 (1); rela- 
tions, Hume, 268; Schelling, 288 
(3); Schopenhauer, 299 (1), 302 
(1); self-thinking, Hegel, 291 (3), 
III; simple, Hume, 267 (1); 
Locke, 261 (2); subjectivity, Locke, 
261 (2); suecession, Berkeley, 
264; transcendental, Kant,- 274 
(2); validity, Locke, 261 (4). 

Idealism, 280, 283-£7, 309; abso- 
lute, Hegel, 291; Berkeley, 265; 
Descartes, 241 (3); Kant, 279; 
Neo-Kantian, 813; pessimism a de- 
velopment of, Schopenhauer, 300; 
pluralistic, Herbart, 297; Spinoza, 
247; voluntaristic, Fichte, 286; 
Wundt attempts to reconcile with 
positivism, 313. 

. Identity, 267 (3); Hegel, 291 (3), 
III; law of, Hegel, 291 (1); phi- 
losophy of, Schelling, 288 sq:, 294; 
principle of, Fichte, 285; Schelling, 
802 (1). 


Idols (prejudices), Bacon, 254, 

Iumination (cognition), St. Augus- 
tine, 117 (D); Augustinianism, 
176; Philo, 91; Robert Greathead, 
182; Roger Bacon, 208; rejected 
by Thomas Aquinas, 197. 

Imagination, 198, 282; Aristotle, 72 
(E). 

Imitation of Christ, 218. ; 

Immortality, Personal, See Soul; 
Alexander of Aphrodisia denies, 87; 
Alan of Lille, 151; St. Augustine, 
117 (D); Averroés denies, 163 
(B); Averroism denies, 211; Avi- 
cenna, 160; Cicero, 86; Democri- 
tus denies, 50; Fechner, 308; 
Gundissalvi, 180; Hegel, 292; 
Heraclitus, 19; idea, Kant, 272, 
274 (2); Origen, 113 (B); Patris- 
tic philosophy, 104; Plato, 66 
(C); Plutarch, 90; Pomponazzi de- 
nies, 229; Saadia, 165; Schleier- 
macher, 294 (2); Socrates, 62. 

Impenetrability, Locke, 261 (2). 


Imperative, Categorical, Kant, 274 


(1, 3), 294 (2). 

Imperfection, matter is principle of, 
Aristotle, 72 (C). 

Impressions, Hume, 267 (1). 

Impulse, moral, Fichte, 289. 

Imputability, 215, 302 (4). 

Incarnation, Abélard’s errors, 145. 

Indifference, Theory of, universals, 
144, 

Individual, 142; Aristotle, 72 (C). 

Individualism, 306 (1); Descartes, 
241 (3); the Enlightenment, 238; 
Leibniz, 252; Protagoras, 58. 

Individuality, Augustinianism, 176. 

Individuation, destruction of, Spen- 
cer, 299 (2); principle of, Alfa- 
rabi, 159; Averroés, 163 (B); 
Thomas Aquinas, 198. 

Induction, Aristotle, 72 (B); canons 
of, Mill, 312; dialectic, Gratry, 
817; method of science, Bacon, 
254 sq. 

Inference, psychological necessity, 
Wundt, 313. 

Infinite, The, Anaximander, 13; An- 
aximenes, 16; concept of, Des- 
cartes, 241 (2); Hegel, 291 (3), 
III; intuition of, Gratry, 317; 
Thales, 10; unknowable, Nicholas 
of Cusa, 220. 

Infinity, Traversing, 36 (B, 1). 
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Inherence, Herbart, 296 (1). 

Inner voice, criterion of truth, Greek 
eclecticism, 84. 

Innocent III, Pope, 173. 

Innocent IV, Pope, 172. 

Innocent V (Peter of Tarentaise), 
185, 191. 

Innocentius of Amronia, 120. 


Instinct, social, 310; to live, Nietz-— 


sche, 306. 

Intellect, See Nous; active, Albert 
the Great, 189; Aristotle, 72 (C, 
E); Averroés, 163 (A, B); Avi- 
cenna, 160; St. Bonaventure, 183; 
Egidius of Rome, 205; origin, 
Arabian philosophy, 159; Peter 
Aureoli rejects, 213; Siger de 
Brabant, 211; Thomas Aquinas, 
198; unity, Arabian philosophy, 
157, 159; William of Auvergne re- 
jects, 180; Witelo, 207; distin- 
guished from will, Schopenhauer, 
8300; divine, participation in, Male- 
branche, 243; monistic, Averroés, 
163 (C); nature of, Anaxagoras, 
42, 47; passive, Albert the Great, 
189; Aristotle, 72 (C, E), 87; 
Averroés, 163 (B); St. Bonaven- 
ture, 183; Egidius of Rome, 205; 
Thomas Aquinas, 189; perfected, 
Socrates, 62; primacy, Leibniz, 
251; principle of animation, Anaxa- 
goras, 47; Sophists, 60. 

Intellection, See Abstraction; Cogni- 
tion; Ideas; Universals; 269; na- 
ture, according to Anaxagoras, 47; 
Aristotle, 72 (E); Democritus, 50; 
Plato, 66 (C); Telesino, 231; on- 
tologism, 317; process of, Averroés, 
163 (B); Avicenna, 160; St. Bona- 
venture, 183; Robert Greathead, 
182. Rosmini, wel 7s StGIGsyen 7 is 
Thomas Aquinas, 197; traditional- 
ism, 316. 

Intellectualism, 306 (1); St. Augus- 
tine weetL6) 9 (CAD) e ) heibniz, e250: 
Thomas Aquinas, 197. 

Intellectus, Alexander of Hales, 181. 

Intellectus acquisitus, 87. 

Intellectus adeptus, Averroés, 163 
(B). 

Intellectus separatus, 
(B). 

Intelligence, See Spheres; intelligence 
of Plotinus, 95. 

Intelligentia, Alexander of Hales, 181. 


Averroés, 163 
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Interpretation, Method of, Scholas- 
ticism, 171. 

Intuition, See God, Intuition of; 
215; inner experience, Schopen- 
hauer, 299 (1); Kant, 272; Locke, 
261 (4); Neo-Platonism, 89 sqq.; 
ontologism, 317; Schelling, 288. 

Inwardness, Hegel, 291 (2). 

Ionic School, Early, 6, 7—21, 27 sq.; 
New, 6, 42-52. 

Irnerius of Bologna, 146. 

Irony, Socratic, 61—63. 

Irrational, metaphysics of the, 
299. 

Isaac Israeli, translated, 170. 

Isidore of Seville, St., 126, 130; de- 
pendence, 133. 

Ivo of Chartres, 146. 


280, 


JACOBI, F. H., 280. 

Jahwe, 167. 

James of Venice, 130. 

James, William, 314. 

Jerome, St., 91, note 1. 

Jesuit School, 233 sqq. 

Jesuits, 235, 240. 

Jewish Philosophy, 
ence on Scholasticism, 
translations of, 170. 

Jews, See Hebrews; Judaism; Hel- 
lenistic, philosophy, 91. 

Joél, Karl, 5. 

Johannes Hispanus, See John Aven- 
death. 

Johannes Teutonicus, 190. 

John XXII, Pope, 194. 

John Avendeath, 160, 166 sq., 170. 

John Baconthorp, 215. 

John Buridan, 210. 

John Capreolus, 216. 

John Damascene, 104. 

John de Bassolis, 215. 

John de Montesono, 174. 

John Duns Scotus, See Duns Scotus. 

John Gerson, 214, 218. 

John of Jandun, 212. 

John of Mirecourt, 212, 215. 

John of St. Giles, 174. 

John of St. Thomas, 235, I. 

John of Salisbury, 143, 145, 
note 1, 173; philosophy, 149. 

John Peckham, 183, 193, 203, 205, 
210 sq. 

John Philoponus, 102. 

John Ruysbroeck, 218. 


164-67; 
168, 


influ- 
bE fa 


150, 
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John Scotus Eriugena, See Scotus 
Eriugena. 

Judaism, 164, 291 (3), III. 

Judgment, 215; a priori, Kant, 272; 
categories of, Kant, 272; critique 
of, Kant, 275; esthetical, Herbart, 
295 (3); Kant, 275: existential, 
Rosmini, 317: necessary, rational- 
ism, 318; practical, 197; reflective, 
Kant, 275; ubjective, Kant, 281; 
synthetic a priori, Kant, 272, 281. 

Julian, Emperor, 98. 

Justice, Schopenhauer, 299 (2); 
Hume, 267 (5). 

*‘Justice is the interest of the 
stronger,’’ 59. 

Justin Martyr, 69, note 2. 

Justinian, closes School of Athens, 
101. 


KANT, EMMANUEL, 48, 262, 285 
8qd., 292, 313; apriorism, 252, 267 
(2), 268; dependence, 278; on 
Hume, 267 (2), 268; dualism, 286; 
Hume anticipates, 267 (2); categor- 
ical imperative, 294 (2) ; influence, 
280; on Hermes, 318; on Schelling, 
289; on Schopenhauer, 203 (3); 
on Berkeley, 265; philosophy, 270— 
81; practical reason, 286; pure 
consciousness, 286; sensation, 286; 
spontaneous activity, 286. 

Kepler, John, 255. 

‘*King can do no wrong,’’ Hobbes, 
258. 

Kieutgen, Joseph, 319. 

Klimke, Frederick, 125, 238, note 1. 

Knowledge, See Cognition; Epistem- 
ology; Illumination ; Science; 
analysis, Hume, 267 (3); @ priori 
element, Kant, 268; Rosmini, 317; 

osteriort element, Rosmini, 317; 
culmination of, Pseudo-Dionysius, 
121; forms of, Kant, 278; founda- 
tion, St. Augustine, 118; identical 
with virtue, 63; object, 163 (B); 
Duns Scotus, 206; Gregory of 
Rimini, 217; Locke, 261, 265; 
Plato, 66 (B); positivism, 309; 
objectivity, 279; Scholasticism, 
179; origin, 207; Duns Scotus, 
206; Locke, 261 (2); ontologism, 
317; traditionalism, 316; Plotinus, 
95; problem of, Enlightenment, 
238; relativity, 88; pragmatism, 
314; Spencer, 311; science of, 


Fichte, 285; Spinoza, 246; sub- 
jectivism, Locke, 265; pragmatism, 
314; Xenophanes, 30; theory of, 
Aristotle, 67 (A); Empedocles, 44; 
Hobbes, 257; Kant, 272, 302 (3). 


Koran, Averroés, 163 (B). 
Kiilpe, Oswald, 313. 


LAMENNAIS, F. DE, 308: philos- 


ophy, 316. 


Lanfranc, 136, 142. 
Language, psychology of, De Bonald, 


316; study of, Humanists, 227; 
Raymond Lully, 209; Roger Bacon, 
208. 


Laplace, Peter, 48. 

Lateran Council (IV), 216. 

Latin, Barbarous, 212, 235, I. 
Law, See Nature; Thought; mathe- 


matical, Herbart, 296 (1); moral, 
Fichte, 285; Kant, 274 (1-3), 
281; Occam, 214; Spinoza, 247; 
natural, Abélard, 146; Grotius, 
232; Occam, 214; Socrates, 62; 
Spinoza, 247; obedience to, Hera- 
clitus, 19; physical, Hume, 267 
(5); positive, Grotius, 232; trea- 
tise, Suarez, 235. 

Law of the three stages,’’ Cote, 
310. ‘ 


‘‘Law the tyrant of mankind,’’ 59. 
Learning, “distempers of,’ Bacon, 


254, 


Lectio, 129. 
Ledesma, Martin de, 235, I. 
Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm von, 238, 


265; influence on Herbart, 297; 
on Lotze, 308; philosophy, 248-52. 


Leo XIII, Pope, 235, II; on &t. 


Thomas Aquinas, 200, 319. 


Lessing, G. E., 239. 

Leucippus, 25; philosophy, 50 sq. 
Lex externa, 198. 

Liber de Causis, 172; origin, 170; 


translated, 170. 


Liberalism, Schleiermacher, 295. 
Liberatore, Matteo, 319. 

Libraries, Medieval, 130. 

Life, See Immortality, Personal; 


Hegel, 291 (2); nature of, Demo- 
critus, 50; Descartes, 242 (2); 
Hobbes, 257; Leibniz, 249; Spen- 
cer, 311; origin of, Anaxagoras, 
47; Anaximenes, 17; Democritus, 
50 sq.; Empedocles, 44;  philos- 
ophy of, Eucken, 313; Schelling, 
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288 (1); seat of, the heart, Pytha- 
goreans, 24; social laws of, 310. 
Light, Metaphysics of, St. Bonaven- 
ture, 183; origin of, 183; Robert 
Greathead, 182, 208; Roger Bacon, 

208; Witelo, 207. 

‘‘Light of reason,’’ Rosmini, 317. 

‘‘Like knows like,’’ Empedocles, 44. 

Lima, University of, 173, note 2. 

Limitation, category, Kant, 272. 

Lipps, Theodore, 313. 

Literary forms, Scholastic, 153, note 
5. 

Little, A. G., 208. 

Livingstone, R. W., 69, note 1. 

Locke, John, 239, 253, 268; depend- 
ence on Descartes, 265; influence 
on Montesquieu, 262; on Rousseau, 
262; origin of ideas, 265; philos- 
ophy, 260-62. 

Logic, of Aristotle, 73; translated, 

- 158; “Vestibule of philosophy,” 72 
(A); Hegel, 291 (1), 291 (3); 
Hobbes, 257; Hugh of St. Victor, 
148; medieval, 210; Mill, 312; Ro- 
man authors, 103. 

Logica Nova, 130, 143. 

Logica Vetus, 1380. 

Logos, Anaxagoras, 20 sq.; Heracli- 
tus, 19 sq.; Origen, 113 (A); 
Philo, 166; Rosmini, 317. 

Lotze, Hermann, 308. 

Louis IV, Emperor, 214. 

Louis the Fair, King, 122. 

Love, principle of movement, 44. 

Lucretius, 79; influence on early 
Scholasticism, 130. 

Lully, See Raymond Lully. 

Lumen, 182. 

Luther, Martin, 236. 

Lyceum, Aristotle, 70. 

Lyons, Council of, 194. 


MACROBIUS, 103. 

Magalhaens (Magalliano), Cosmas, 
235, IL. 

Magic, Iamblichus, 98; Paracelsus, 
231. 

Magister Martinus, 190. 

Magnet, 210. 

Mahieu, L., 235, note 1. 

Maimonides, See Moses Maimonides. 

Malebranche, Nicholas, 243, 265, 317. 

Mallett, C. E., 173, note 2. 

Man, dependence on God, Patristic 
philosophy, 104; end of, See Beati- 


tude; Alfarabi, 159; anthropocen- 
tric philosophy, 53; Aristotle, 72 
(F); St. Augustine, 117 (EF); 
Averroés, 163 (B); Hartmann, 
303; Hegel, 291 (3), II, 292; 
Plato, 67 (A); Plotinus, 95; 
Schopenhauer, 299 (2); Spinoza, 
246; evolution, Anaximander, 13; 
original condition, Hobbes, 258; 
social nature, Aristotle, 72 (F); 
Grotius, 232; source of rights, 
Hegel, 292. 

‘*Man the measure of all things,’’ 
58. 

Mandonnet, Pierre, 176, 190, note 9, 
194, note 12, 199, note 20, 202. 

Manegold of Lautenbach, 142. 

Manicheans, 114, 117 (A), 152. 

Marcus Aurelius, philosophy, 85. 

Marius Victorinus, 103, 130; infiu- 
ence on early Scholasticism, 132. 

Marsilius Ficinus, 317. 

Marsilius of Padua, 212. 

Martianus Capella, 103, 130 sq.; in- 
fluence on Bernard of Tours, 152; 
on Scotus Eriugena’s commentary, 
140. 

‘*Master-morality,’’ 307. 

Materia prima, 152. 

Materia primo-prima, 206. 

Materia universalis, 166. 

Material cause, See Matter and 
Form; Anaximenes, 17; Aristotle, 
72 (C); Democritus, 49 sq.; Early 
Ionic School, 7, 21; Heraclitus, 20; 
New Ionic School, 42; Thales, 10. 

Materialism, 252 sq., 265, 268, 287, 
309; Democritus, 51; Early Ionic 
School, 7, 21; Giordano Bruno, 
231; Greek, 48; Hobbes, 257; 
Renaissance, 228; rise of, 308; 
Seneca, 85; Stoics, 77, 85. 

Mathematical Principles, Pythagor- 
eans, 22 sq., 25. 

Mathematics, 208, 215, 267 (2). 

Matter, See Multiplicity; and form, 
Abélard, 146; Alan of Lille, 151; 
Alexander of Hales, 181; Aristotle, 
72 (C); St. Bonaventure, 183; 
Robert Greathead, 182; Thomas 
Aquinas, 201, II; William of Au- 
vergne, 180; animation, Anaxag- 
oras, 47; Early Ionic School, 7; 
atomic constitution, Democritus, 
51; cogitative, Locke, 262; Des- 
cartes, 242 (1); Empedocles, 44; 
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emancipation from, Neo-Platonism, 
92; eternity of, Alfarabi, 159; 
Alkindi, 158; Arabian philosophy, 
154; Aristotle, 72 (C); Averroés, 
163 (A); Avicenna, 160; John 
Philoponus rejects, 102; Philo, 91; 
Plato, 66 (C); Saadia rejects, 165; 
evil, 92; Aristotle, 72 (C); Ber- 
nard of Tours, 152; Neo-Platonism, 
165; Herbart, 296 (1); hetero- 
geneity, 8311; homogeneity, 311; 
indestructibility, 311; integration 
of, 311; nature of, Leibniz, 249; 
New Ionic School, 42; non-cogita- 
tive, Berkeley, 264 (1), 264 (3); 
origin, creation, Mutakallimun, 161; 
passive, Giordano Bruno, 231; phe- 
nomenon, Hartmann, 302 (3); 
Leibniz, 250; Plato, 73; Plotinus, 
95; potency, Averroés, 163 (A); 
Richard Middleton, 184; primal, 
Pythagoreans, 24; Robert Great- 
head, 182; principle, Leibniz, 252; 
principle of individuation, Thomas 
Aquinas, 198; quasi-spiritual, Ori- 
gen, 113 (B); real principle, Aris- 
totle, 73; Schelling, 288 (1); sec- 
ond, Aristotle, 72 (D); spiritual, 
Alexander of Hales, 181; St. Bona- 
venture, 183. 

Matthew of Aquasparta, 183; oppo- 
nent of Thomism, 203. 

Maurus, Sylvester, 235, II. 

Maximus Confessor, 132, 140 sq. 

Mechanics, 259, 291 (2), 311. 


Mechanism, Descartes, 242 (1); 
Hobbes, 257; Hume, 267 (5); 
Kant, 277; Leibniz, 250; Plato, 
67 (B). 

Medici, Cosimo de, 228. 

Medici, Lorenzo de, 228. 

Medicine, 43; medieval, 170, 173, 
210. 


Medina, Bartholomew, 235, I. 

Melissus, 28, 41; philosophy, 39 sq. 

Memory, Aristotle, 72 (EF); 261 (4). 

Mendicants, 169, 174; controversy 
with seculars, 174, 183, 191, 193, 
205. 

Meneville, Richard de, See Richard 
Middleton. 


Metaphysics, 280, 310; Descartes, 
238, 241 (1); Fechner, 308; 
Fichte, 300; foundation of, 210; 


general, Alan of Lille, 151; Hart- 
mann, 302 (3); MHerbart, 296; 
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Kant, 273, .279; Leibniz, 250; 
Locke, 262; medieval, 201, 210, 


237; nature of, Aristotle, 72 (C); 
Neo-Kantian, 313; pragmatism, 
314; Pre-Thomists, 126; Rosmini, 
317; Schopenhauer, 299  sq.; 
Wundt, 313. 

Metempsychosis, See Soul, Migration 
of; Empedocles, 44; Plotinus, 95; 
Plutarch, 90; -Pythagoreans, 24 
8q.; rejected by St. Augustine, 115. 

Method, 1 (See Teaching, Method 
of); deductive, 151; Descartes, 
241; dialectical, 173, 292, 317; 
experimental, 208, 210; inductive, 
Bacon, 254 sq.; inductive dialecti- 
cal, Gratry, 317; mathematical, 
Enlightenment, 238; Herbart, 296 
(2), 297; Spinoza, 244, 237; 
Thomas Bradwardine, 215; nodlogi- 
eal, 313; positivism, 309; pragma- 
tism, 314; scientific, 283; Socratic, 
62; syllogistic, Alan of Lille, 151; 
theological, Boéthius, 132. 

Meumann, Ernest, 313. 

Mexico City, University of, 173, note 
2. 

Meyer, Hans, 3. 

Michael Scotus, 192. 

‘Might is right,’’ 246, 259.> 

Migne, J. F., 107. 

Mill, John Stuart, 312. 

Mind, 259, 269; Berkeley, 264 (2), 
265; Descartes, 242 (2); Hegel, 
291; Locke, 261 (1); nature of, 
255; passivity, Locke, 265; perma- 
nent possibility of feeling, Mill, 
312; philosophy of, Hegel, 291 
(3); relations of, Hume, 267 (3); 
Spinoza, 249. 

Miracles, Hume, 267 (3); impossible, 
Celsus, 90; purpose, Locke, 261 
(6); Spinoza, 245. 

Mixture of the Elements, 
oras, 47. 

Modality, categories, Kant, 272. 

Modernism, 280. 

Modes, Geulincx, 243; Locke, 261 
(3); Spinoza, 244-47, 288 (2). 
Mohammedanism, 154 sq., 157, 163 

(A). 

Moleschott, Jacob, 308. 

Molina, Louis, 235, IT. 

Monads, Leibniz, 249 sq. 

Monadology, Leibniz, 297, 308. 

Monarchy, Absolute, Hobbes, 258 sq. 


Anaxag- 
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Monism, 297, 301, 308; Hleats, 27— 


41, 44 sq., 50, 52; Hegel, 291; 
Parmenides, 34. 

Monophysites, 102. 

Monopsychism, Averroés, 163 (B); 
Odo of Tournai, 134; Siger de 


Brabant, 211. 

Monotheism, 73, 310. 

Monte Cassino, 190, note 8, 191. 

Montesquieu, Charles, 262. 

Morality, aim of, Spencer, 311; au- 
tonomous, Kant, 274 (2); Chris- 
tian, Nietzsche on, 307; criterion 
of, Abélard, 146; Epicureanism, 
80; Hume, 267 (5); Smith, Adam, 
268; Stoics, 77; foundation, 258, 
261 (5); Hegel, 291 (3), II; mo- 
tive, Clement of Alexandria, 110; 
origin, empiricism, 253; Hobbes, 
258; principle, Thomas Aquinas, 
197; relation to religion, Kant, 274 
(3); revelation needed for, Locke, 
261 (6); rule of, Socrates, 62; 
sanctions, Locke, 261 (6); Schlei- 
ermacher, 294 (1); source, nature, 
Rousseau, 259. 

More, Bl. Thomas, 232. 

Morin, John, 120. 

Mortification, Porphyry, 97. 

Moses Maimonides, 164, 170; infiu- 
ence on Scholasticism, 167, 171; 
philosophy, 167. 

Motion, See Movement; 311; dissi- 
pation of, Spencer, 311; Hobbes, 
257; laws of, Hume, 267 (5); 
local, atoms, 50; Empedocles, 44; 
impossible, Melissus, 89; Zeno, 36; 
Parmenides, 33; planetary, laws 
of, Kepler, 255; principle of, Leib- 
niz, 252; rotary, Anaxagoras, 47; 
source, Arabian philosophy, 154, 

Motive, Ethical, Kant, 274 (1). 

Motor immobilis, 154. 

Movement, See Motion; Aristotle, 72 
(D); eternity,, Alfarabi, 159; ori- 
gin, Mutakallimun, 161; principle 
of, Avicebron, 166; intellect, Aver- 
roés, 163 (B). 

Mover, Prime, See Prime Mover. 

Multiplicity, principle of, Alfarabi, 
159; Aristotle, 72 (C); Averroés, 
163 (B); Avicebron, 166. 

Miinsterberg, Hugo, 313. 

Music of the spheres, Pythagoreans, 
24, 

Mutakallimun, 156, 161, 
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“Mutatio fit ex opposito in oppositum,” 
20. 

Mystery cults, 
goreans, 24. 

Mysticism, 218, 247; Arabian, 156; 
Algazel, 162; St. Augustine, 166 
(A); heterodox, 212; ontologism, 
317; oriental, 89; pantheistic, 218; 
Scotus Eriugena, 141; Pseudo- 
Dionysius, 121; Schelling, 288. 

Mythology, Philosophy of, Schelling, 
288. 

Myths, Greek, 2, 21; Oriental, 2. 


influence on Pytha- 


NATIONALITIES, formation of, 173, 
221. 

*‘Nations,’’ University of Paris, 173. 

Natural philosophy, See Cosmology. 

Natural Science, 267 (2); medieval, 
210. 

Naturalism, 247, 253; Hobbes, 238; 
opposition to, Eucken, 313; Peripa- 
tetics, 83; Renaissance, 231; Spi- 
noza, 244; transition systems, 225, 
231, 

Nature, 142, 264 (3); concept of, 
132, 150 sq.; John Philoponus, 
102; embodiment of universal will, 
Schopenhauer, 299 (1); Hegel, 
291; laws of, Berkeley, 264; 
Hume, 267 (3); immutable, Celsus, 
90; Mutakallimun, 161; rejected, 
Algazel, 162; mechanism, 242 (1); 
objectivation of ill, Schopenhauer, 
299 (1); philosophy of, Hegel, 291 
(2); Schelling, 288 (1); product 
of the absolute, Hartmann, 302 
(4); Schelling, 288 sq.; study of, 
medieval, 189, 210; Socrates, 63; 
uniformity, Hume, 267 (3); Mill, 
312; voice of, criterion of truth, 
Socrates, 62. 

Nature Philosophers, 
School. 

Necessity, 264, 267 (8), 317: cate- 
gory, Kant, 272; causal, Kant, 
277; Democritus, 42; dialectical, 
Hegel, 291 (1); mathematical, 
245; moral, Leibniz, 251. 

Negation, category, Kant, 272. 

Nemesius, 119. 

Neo-Kantianism, 313. 

Neo-Platonism, 68 sq., 89-102, 195; 
attitude toward Christianity, 89 
sqq., 92, 96 sq., 101; cycle of ex- 
istence, 113 (C); emanations, re- 


See 


Tonic 
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jected by Avicenna, 160; influence, 
188; on Arabian philosophy, 154 
8q-; on St. Augustine, 114 sq.; 
Bernard of Tours, 152; Boéthius, 
132; Fathers of the Church, 105; 
Gnosticism, 108; Jewish philosophy, 
164, 166 sq.; Nemesius, 119; 
Nicholas of Cusa, 220; Paracelsus, 
231; Pseudo-Dionysius, 120; Schel- 
ling, 288 (3); Scholasticism, 122, 
LESS LiOo sq. eons L8ay A207": 
Scotus Eriugena, 140 sq.; Witelo, 
168; opposed by St. Augustine, 117 
(A, B); by Avicenna, 160; Origen, 
112 sq.; pantheism, 91; phases, 
92; philosophy of, 92-102; Plethon, 
228; preparation of, 90 sq.; Syrian 
School, 98. 

Neo-Pythagoreans, 90, 92. 

Nestorians, 156. 

Neumark, David, 164, note 4. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 48, 255. 

Nicholas I, Pope, 139. 

Nicholas Chryppfs, See Nicholas of 
Cusa. 

Nicholas of Autrecourt, 212. 

Nicholas of Cusa, 255. 

Nicholas of Oresme, 210, 214. 

Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm, 
305-07, 314. 

Nihilism, Fichte, 286; Gorgias, 58. 

Nirvana, submersion in, Schopen- 
hauer, 299 (2), 300. 

Noesis Noeseos, Aristotle, 72 (C). 

Nominalism, 135, 217, 314; Beren- 
garius, 142; Berkeley, 264; Biel, 
236; Hobbes, 257; influence, dia- 
lecticism, 142; opposed by Mane- 
gold of Lautenbach, 142; by Otloh 
of Ratisbon, 142; by Peter Damian, 
142; revival of, 212-14. 

Non-ego, Fichte, 285 sq. 

Not-being, Hartmann, 303; Parmen- 
ides, 33 sq. 40; Plato, 66 (C), 
73; Scotus Eriugena, 140. 

Notker Labeo, 130. 

Noumenon, Hegel, 291; Kant, 278, 
281; will the essence of, Schopen- 
hauer, 299 (1). 

Nous; See Intellect; Anaxagoras, 47, 
52; Arabian philosophy, 90; Aris- 
totle, 72 (E), 198; Bernard of 
Tours, 152; Hermes Trismegistus, 
90; Plato, 66 (C, D). 

Nous epiktetos, 87. 

Nous pathetikos, 87. 
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Nous poietikos, 87. 

Number, infinite, Democritus, 51; 
Zeno, 36; Pythagorean, 24 sq. 

Nunc stans, 34. 


OBJECT, and subject, 
(3); iE 

Obligation, Moral, Kant, 274 (1). 

Observation, 207, 231; Albert the 
Great, 189; Bacon, 254. 

Occam, William, See William Occam. 

Occamism, 214, 219, 226, 233, 236. 

Occasion, 151. 

Occasionalism, 67 (B), 243. 

Odo of Tournai, 134. 

Old Testament, See Exegesis, Alle- 
gZoricals. 69, dil2° 67.174. 

Olympiodorus the Younger, 102. 

One, The, Ammonius, 93; Avicebron, 
166; devolution, 117 (B); Ploti- 
nus, 95. 

Ontologism, 283, 315, 317, 319. 

Ontology, Descartes, 242 (3). 

Opposites, Hegel, 291 (1); Schelling, 
288 (3). : 

Optics, 208, 210. 

Optimism, 306 (1);  evolutionistic, 
Hartmann, 302 (2); Leibniz, 251; 
teleological, Hartmann, 302 (2). 

Oracle, Delphic, 61. 

Order, Aristotle, 72 (C); cause of, 
Anaxagoras, 47; St. Anselm, 137; 
Heraclitus, 19; Origen, 113 (A); 
Socrates, 62; logical, 34; moral, 
Fichte, 285; Kant, 274 (2); on- 
tological, 34; parallelism, Avice- 
bron, 166; ontologism, 317. 

Order of St. Augustine, See Augus- 
tinian School; Augustinians. 

Orders, Mendicant, See Mendicants. 

Organics, Hegel, 291 (2). 

Organism, nature of, Descartes, 242 
(2); Leibniz, 249. 

Organization, medieval, 173. 

Oriental Peoples, philosophy, 2. 

Origen, 90, 93, 228; philosophy, 112 
sq. 

Orphic poems, 2. 

Otloh of Ratisbon, 142. 

Otto of Freising, 143, 150. 

Outwardness, Hegel, 291 (3). 

Over-worth, 306 (3). 

Oxford, University of, 173. 


PAIN, Hume, 267 (5); Locke, 261 
(3), 261 (5); Schopenhauer, 299 


(2). 


Hegel, 291 
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Palatine School, See Charlemagne. 

Panpsychism, 21. 

«Panta rhei,” 67 (A). 

Pantheism, 21, 252, 295; Arabian, 
156, 211; Bruno, 231; early medi- 
eval, 139; ethical, Fichte, 285 sq.; 
Greek, 48; Hegel, 316; Lamennais, 
816; modern, origin, 212, 232; 
Neo-Platonic, 188; influence, 140; 
objective, Fichte, 285; Peripatetics, 
83; Pseudo-Dionysius, 121; re- 
jected by Augustine, 115; Schel- 
ling, 288 (2); Scotus Eriugena, 
122, 140 sq.; Seneca, 85; Spinoza, 
243 sq., 292; Stoic, 77, 85. 

Papal Power, Egidius of Rome, 205. 

Paracelsus, Theophrastus, 231. 

Parallelism, psychophysical, Fechner, 
308; Wundt, 313. 

Paris, Council of (1210), 172. 


Paris, schools, 127; cathedral, 127, 
143, 145, 173; monastery, 148; 
university, 172 sq. 

Parmenides, 28, 35, 38, 41; influ- 


ence on Aristotle, 73; on Plato, 67 
(A); philosophy, 32-34. 

Participation, See Being, participa- 
tion of; light, St. Bonaventure, 
183; of being, Plato, 69; of divine 
intellect, Malebranche, 243. 

Passions, See Apathy, Stoic; Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, 110; Spinoza, 
246. 

‘‘Pathos of distance,’’ 307. 

Patriotism, Pythagoreans, 24. 

Paul I, Pope, 122. 

Paulsen, Fr., 300. 

Pedagogics, 297. 

Pedissequa (philosophia), 104. 

Pégues, Thomas, 202. 

Pelagianism, 140, 215. 

Pelasgi, 2. 

Peloponnesian War, 46. 

Pelster, Franz, 184, 190, note 9, 198, 
note 19. 

Pelzer, A., 125, 319. 

Percept, Rosmini, 317, 

Perception, 282; Hegel, 291 (3), 
III; intellectual, Rosmini, 317; 
monads, Leibniz, 249 sq.; sense, 
Kant, 276; synthetic, Kant, 273. 

Perfection, Ethical, Kant, 274 (2); 
Herbart, 296 (8); Spencer, 311. 

Pericles, 46, 55. 

Peripateticism, See 
Neo-Platonism, 92. 


Aristotle; in 
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Peripatetic School, 70, 74. 

Person, 67 (B), 102, 132, 142, 138, 
150 sq. 

Pessimism, 283, 298-307. 

Peter Aureoli, 213. 


Peter d’Ailly, 214. 


Peter of Auvergne, 204. 

Peter Cantor, 153, note 4. 

Peter Damian, 142; anti-dialectic, 
153; philosophy and revelation, 104. 

Peter Lombard, 183, 191, 203, 206, 
216; anti-dialectic, 153; criticized 
by St. Bonaventure, 183. 

Peter of Hibernia, 190. 

Peter of Maricourt, 210. 

Peter of Poitiers, anti-dialectic, 153. 

Peter of Tarentaise (Pope Innocent 
V), 185, 187, 191, 203. 

Peter the Great, 248. 

Phenomenalism, 265, 267; Neo-Kan- 
tian, 313; Schopenhauer 300. 

Phenomenology, Hegel, 291 (3), I. 

Phenomenon, Hegel, 291; Kant, 278, 
281. 

Philip of Macedon, 70. 

Philip the Fair, 205. 

Philo of Larissa, 86. 

Philo the Jew, influence on Baader, 
318; Logos, 166; philosophy, 91; 
revelation and philosophy, 104, 

Philologists, humanistic, 227. 


Philoponus, John, See John Philo- 
ponus. 

“Philosophia est ancilla theologiz,” 
104. 


Philosophy, See Arabian Philosophy; 
Greek Philosophy; History of Phi- 
losophy; Jewish Philosophy; Patris- 
tic Philosophy; Revelation, relation 
to philosophy; Scholasticism; Catho- 
lic, 186; centralization, medieval, 
169; Christian, 48; contact with 
theology, 153; definition, Hobbes, 
257; division, Suarez, 235; em- 
piric basis, Aristotle, 73; false ten- 
ets, Bacon, 254; foundation of, 
Raymond of Sabunde, 219; func- 
tion, Berkeley, 264; Greek Jewish, 
91; “handmaid of theology,’ 104; 
Hegel, 291 (3), III; history, Aris- 
totle, 73; John of Salisbury, 149; 
introduction to, medieval, Robert 
Kilwardby, 185; motive of assent 
in, 178; nature of, Aristotle, 72 
(B); object, Duns Scotus, 206; 
obstacles, Berkeley, 264; positive, 
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Schelling, 288 (3); prepares for 
theology, 173; purpose, Epicurean- 
ism, 80; religious character, Church 
Fathers, 104; Plotinus, 95; revival, 
medieval, 169; Roman government 
fosters, 84; Scholastic, interna- 
tional, 129; scope of, positivism, 
310; secondary science, Church 
Fathers, 104; Socratic, 48; syn- 
thetic, Spencer, 311; value, Roger 
Bacon, 208. 

Physics, 233; Aristotle, 72 (D), 
210; Averroés, 163 (A); Hegel, 
291 (2); medieval, Chartres, 143; 
Gilbert de la Porrée, 143; Roger 
Bacon, 208; modern, Leibniz, 252; 
Plato, 67 (B); Pythagorean, 23. 

Pius IX, Pope, 319. 

Pius X, Pope, 200, 319. 

Pius XI, Pope, 200, 319, 

Placita Philosophorum, 3. 

Planets, See Heavenly Bodies; Stars; 
Universe; World; formation, Py- 
thagoreans, 24; movement, 24, 48, 
255; nature, Anaxagoras, 47. 

Plato, 3, 9, 53, 61, 228; Academy 
(See Academy), 70; commentators, 
Neo-Platonic, Proclus, 101; depen- 
dence on Anaxagoras, 48; Pythag- 
oreans, 25; Ideas, 20, 73, 134; 
St. Augustine, 118; Plotinus, 96; 
School of Chartres, 143; Schopen- 
hauer, 299 (1), 302 (1); the 
Good, 67 (A, B); influence, 68 
sq.; on Abélard, 146; on Adelard 
of Bath, 144; on Ammonius, 93; 
on St. Augustine, 115; on Chartres, 
143; on Church Fathers, 105; 
on Hegel, 292; on Pre-Thom- 
ists, 130; on Robert Gréathead, 
182; on Thomas’ Bradwardine, 


215; on William of Auvergne, 180; 


metaphysics, Neo-Platonism, 92; 
myths, 66; on Parmenides, 34 sq.; 
opposed Sophists, 57; reversion to, 
99; Simplicius on, 101; soul and 
body, Robert Greathead, 182; 
Themistius on, 100; writings, 34 
8q., 58 sq., 61, 65 sq., 130, 132, 
143. 

Platonism, St. Augustine, 115, 118; 
Christian, 69, 105; ontologism, 
317; Philo, 91; Renaissance, 228; 
Schopenhauer, 300; transition sys- 
_tems, 225, 228. 

Pleasure, Epicureanism, 80; Hume, 


267 (5); Kant, 276; Locke, 261 
(3), 261 (5), 262. 

Plethon, Gemistius, 228. 

Plotinus, 97; Enneads, 94, 97, 154, 
note 2; influence, 96; on St. Au- 
gustine, 115; on Avicebron, 166; 
on Gnostics, 108; on Pseudo-Diony- 
sius, 121; philosophy, 94-96; re- 
version to, 101; soul, how present 
in the body, 117. 

Plurality, category, Kant, 272. 

Plutarch, 90. 

Politics, Bacon, 255. 

Polytheism, 310; Celsus, 90; Egyp- 
tian, Hermes ‘Trismegistus, 90; 
Greek, 48; Democritus, 50; Em- 
pedocles, 44; Iamblichus, 98; 
Pythagoreans, 24. 

Pomponazzi, Peter, 229. 

Porphyry, influence on St. Augustine, 
115; on Pre-Thomists, 132; on 
Ammonius Saccas, 93; philosophy, 
97; pupil of Plotinus, 94; univer- 
sals, 134; writings, 97, 130. 

Portmann, A., 202. 

Positivism, 283, 308-14; character- 
istics, 309; opposed by Eucken, 
313. 

Possibility, category, Kant, 272; in- 
dependent of God, 215, 

Postulates, practical reason, Kant, 
274 (2). 

Potency, See Act and potency; 207; 
Averroés, 163 (A). 

Power, 246, 261 (3), 306 (3). 

Preambula (fidei\, 104. 

Praechter, K. (editor), 3. 

Praepositinus, anti-dialectic, 153, 

Pragmatism, 300, 314. 

Prague, University of, 173, note 2. 

Prayer, Efficacy of, 102. 

Preconceptions, 254. 

Predestination, 142. 

Predicability, concept, Occam, 214, 

Predication, Universal, Kant, 272. 

Press, Freedom of, Spinoza, 246. 

Pre-Thomism, See  Scholasticism; 
Alexander of Hales, 181; Raymond 
Lully, 209. 

Pre-Thomists, See Scholasticism ; 
193; conflict with Thomism, 203; 
Dominicans, 185; influence, 188; 
reversion to, Suarez, 235. 

Prices, 216. 

Prime Matter, nature, Augustinian- 
ism, 176; Witelo, 207; Suarez, 235, 
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Prime Mover, 132; Anaxagoras, 47 
sq.; Arabian philosophy, 154; 
Averroés, 163 (A); Plato, 66 (E); 
Xenophanes, 30. 

Privation, principle 
Aristotle, 72 (D). 

Principles, First, See First /Prin- 
ciple; analytical, Locke’s use of, 
262; how established, Aristotle, 72 
(B); origin, Hume, 267 (3). 

Printing, Invention of, 223. 

Prochorus, 199. 

Proclus, 92, 170; influence on 
Pseudo-Dionysius, 121; John Phil- 
oponus on, 102; philosophy, 101; 
reconstruction of, Scotus Eriugena, 
141; writings, 101. 

Production, 216. 

Productivity, Infinite, Schelling, 288 


of becoming, 


(1). 
Progress, cultural, Hartmann, 303; 
social, 310. 


Property, Right to, Hume, 267 (5). 


Prophesy, demons, Pythagorean doc- 


trine, 24. 

Prosper of Aquitania, 153. 

Protagoras, 59. 

Providence, See God; 142; Aristotle, 
73; Epictetus, 85; Patristic philos- 
ophy, 104; Plato 66 (E); Pythag- 
oreans, 24. 

Pseudo-Aristotle, De Institutione 
Principis, 149; De Secretiori A gyp- 
tiorwm Philosophia, 172; Liber de 
Causis, 170, 172; Theologia Aris- 
totelis, 154, 157. 

Pseudo-Dionysius, 183; commentary 
on, by Scotus Eriugena, 140; in- 
fluence on Nicholas of Cusa, 220; 
on Pre-Thomists, 130; on Scotus 


Eriugena, 141; philosophy, 120— 
22; translation of, by Scotus Eriu- 
gena, 139. 


Pseudo-Hermes Trismegistus, 90. 

Pseudo-Isidore, 220. 

Psyche, Aristotle, 198. 

Psychic, The, nature of, Wundt, 313. 

Psychology, See Soul; Aristotle, 73; 
198; associationist, 268; Descartes, 
242 (2); Duns Scotus, 206; ex- 
perimental, 210; Fechner, 308; 
Wundt, 313; Hegel, 291 (3), I; 
Herbart, 296 (2); Hobbes, 257; 
Leibniz, 249; medieval Scholastic, 
210, 237; Albert the Great, 188; 
Alexander of Hales, 181; St. An- 
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helm, 138; St. Bonaventure, 183; 
Gilbert de la Porrée, 150; Gundis- 
salvi, 180; Pre-Thomists, 126, 130; 
Richard Middleton, 184; William 
of Conches, 143; Plato, 67 (B); 
Scotus Eriugena, 141. 
Psychophysics, Fechner, 297. 


Ptolemaic Astronomy, See Astron- 
omy. 

Punishment, 261 (6); cycle of, 
Origen, 113 (C); purpose of, 


Grotius, 232; Origen, 113 (C). 
Punitive union, See Body and soul. 
Pure Act, 72 (C), 73. 

Purpose, See Cause, final. 

Purposiveness, Kant, 277. 

Pyrrho, School of, 82. 

Pythagoreans, 6, 22-26, 41 sq., 64, 
90. 


QUADRIVIUM, 128, 127, 181, 180, 
190. 

Questio, literary form, 150. 

Questio disputata, literary form, 153, 
note 5, 

Qualities, 267 (3); Locke, 261 (3); 
primary, Berkeley, 264 (1); Locke, 
261 (2); secondary, Berkeley, 264 
(1); Descartes, 242 (1). 

Quality, categories of, Kant, 272. 

Quantity, categories of, Kant, 272. 

Quodlibetalia, literary form, 153, note 
be 


RABAN MAUR, 126-28, 133. 

Rackl, Michael, 199, note 20. 

Radulfus Ardens, 153. 

Ramée, Pierre de la, 227. 

Rarefaction of the air, Anaximenes, 
16. 

Ratio, Alexander of Hales, 181. 

Ratio superior, St. Augustine, 117 
(De 

Rationalism, 238, 140-53, 269; theo- 
logical, 315 sq., 318 sq. 

Rationes seminales, St. Augustine, 117 


(C); Augustinianism, 176; St. 
Bonaventure, 183; Egidius of 
Rome, 205; Roger Bacon, 208; 


Thomas Aquinas rejects, 198. 

Raymond, Archbishop of Toledo, 170, 
180. 

Raymond Lully, 168; influence on 
Raymond of Sabunde, 219; philos- 
ophy, 209. 

Raymond of Pennefort, 192. 

Raymond of Sabunde, 219. 
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Reaction, category, Kant, 272; Her- 
bart, 296 (2). 

Real, The, Schelling, 288 (3). 

Realism, See Universals; Aristotle, 
73; ethical, Kant, 274 (2); exag- 
gerated, 143; Gerbert of Aurillac, 
134; Odo of Tournai, 134; oppo- 
sition to, 144; Pre-Thomists, 134; 
materialistic, Schopenhauer, 300; 
moderate, Abélard, 146 sq.; Gilbert 
de la Porrée, 150; transcendental, 
Hartmann, 302 (3); Kant, 273. 

Reality, category, Kant, 272; cri- 
terion, Hume, 267 (1); Hegel, 291 
(1); ultimate principle, Schopen- 
hauer, 299 (1). 

‘*Reals,’? Herbart, 296 (1). 

Reason, See Revelation, relation to 
philosophy ; absolute, Schelling, 
289; all-knowing, Hartmann, 302 
(2); Bautain, 316; forms of, 
Hegel, 291 (2); ideas of, Kant, 
272; practical, Kant, 274, 280, 
286; postulates of, Kant, 274 (2); 
pure, 272 sq.; realm of, Eucken, 
313; Schelling, 288 (3); Schleier- 
macher, 294 (1); theoretical, 272; 
object of, Kant, 275; universal, 
Hegel, 291; world a system of, 
280. 

Reasoning, psychological necessity, 
Wundt, 313. 

Redemption, emancipation from mat- 
ter, Neo-Platonism, 92; in hell, 
Origen, 113 (C). 

Refiection, Hume, 267 (1); source of 
ideas, Locke, 261 (3). 

Reformation, 221, 236; influence, 
280; reaction against, 235. 

Regression, no infinite, Aristotle, 
(B). 

Reginald of Piperno, 204. 

Reid, Thomas, 253, 268. 

Relation, 291 (2), 291 (3), III, 
810; categories of, Kant, 272; 
knowledge limited to, Spencer, 311; 
Locke, 261 (3), 261 (6); object 
of perception, Lotze, 308. 

Religion, See Agnosticism; Polythe- 
ism; 259; absolute, Hegel, 291 
(3), III; empiricism, 253; ethics 
independent of, Herbart, 296 (3); 
experience, Schleiermacher, 294 
(1); Greek, See Polytheism, Greek; 
Greek “Atheism,” 58; Iamblichus, 
98; popular, Anaxagoras, 46; 
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Hobbes, 259; medieval civilization, 
178; nature of, 280; opposition 
to, Enlightenment, 238; Oriental, 
89; origin of, 255, 280; empiricism, 
253; Hobbes, 258; Rousseau, 259; 
Spencer, 311; traditionalism, 316; 
philosophy of, Kant, 274 (3); 
Schleiermacher, 294; Plato on, 66 
(E); positivism, 310; Roman, 
Hegel, 291 (3), III Schopenhauer, 
299 (2); Spinoza, 246; State and, 
Grotius, 232; statutory element, 
Kant, 274 (8); subjectivized, 
Schleiermacher, 295, 

Renaissance, 123, 221-24; Alexander 
of Aphrodisia’s influence, 87; 
causes, 223; character, 221, 226; 
forms, 224; secular view of life, 
238; spread, 222. 

Renan, Ernest, 310. 

Representation, Herbart, 296 (2); 
Kant, 272 sq.; world as, Fichte, 
285. 

Republic, oligarchic, Spinoza, 246; 
Plato; 67 (B): 

Research, neglect of, 212. 

Resemblance, 267 (2); law of, 
Hume, 267 (2). 

Responsibility, Grotius, 232. 

Restoration, final, Gnosticism, 108; 
Origen, 113) (C} D). 

Retribution, Socrates, 62. 

‘‘Revaluation of all values,’’ 306 
(GE 

Revelation, See Religion; gnostic at- 
titude, 108; Hume, 267 (3); Iam- 
blichus, 98; necessity of, Locke, 
261 (6); not against reason, 104; 
philosophy of, Schelling, 288; rela- 
tion to philosophy, 153; St. Augus- 
tine, 116 (A); Averroés, 163 (C); 
Bautain, 316; Berengarius, 142; 
Church Fathers, 104; Clement of 
Alexandria, 110 sq.; Enlighten- 
ment, 238; Maimonides, 167; 
Nicholas of Cusa, 220; ontologism, 
317; rationalism, 318 sq.; Ray- 
mond of Sabunde, 219; Scholasti- 
cism, 123, 171, 175, 178; Scotus 
Eriugena, 140; theological ration- 
alism, 318; Thomas Aquinas, 196; 
traditionalism, 316; William of 
Auvergne, 180; Bible the only 
source, Occam, 214; Spinoza, 246; 
through demons, Pythagoreans, 24, 

Reward, 261 (6), 
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Rhapsodists, Greek, 29. 

Rheims, Council of, 150. 

Rhetoric, dialectics reduced to, 227; 
founder, 43; Gorgias, 58; Sophists, 
54, 

Richard Middleton, philosophy, 184. 

Rickaby, John, 202. 

Right, Herbart, 296 (3); origin, 
Hobbes, 258; philosophy of, En- 
lightenment, b33. Hegel, 291 (3), 
II; Renaissance, 232. 

‘‘Right to work,’’ Fichte, 285. 

Rights, natural, 259; source, Hegel, 
292, 

Rites, magical, Iamblichus, 98; puri- 
ficatory, 90 sqq. 

Robert de Courcon, 172. 

Robert de Sorbon, 174. 

Robert Fitzacre, 185. 


Robert Greathead, 173, 208, 210; 


influence on Roger Bacon, 182; 
metaphysics of light, 208; philos- 
ophy, 182; translator, 122, 170. 

Robert Kilwardby, 185, 187, 193, 
293 sq. 

Robert of Melun, 149, 153; philos- 
ophy and revelation, 104. 

Robert Pulleyn, 149. 

Roger Bacon, 168, 172 sq., 203, 210; 
dependence on Albert the Great, 
188; on Robert Greathead, 182; 
metaphysics of light, 208; philos- 
ophy, 208; scientist, 189. 

Roland Bandinelli (Pope Alexander 
III), 153. 

Roland of Cremona, 174, 185, 203. 

Roman College, 235, II. 

Romanticism, 294, 319. 

Rome, Greek philosophy in, 2. 

Roscelin of Compiégne, 135. 

Rosmini, Antonio, philosophy, 317. 

Rousseau, J. J., dependence on 
Locke, 262; social contract, 259. 

Rupert of Deutz, philosophy and 
revelation, 104. 


SAADIA, 164, note 5; 
165. 

Sadducees, 91. 

Sanction, Moral, Kant, 274 (3). 

Sanseverino, Gaetano, 319. 

Scepticism, 253, 271; Academy, 86; 
Heraclitus, 20; Hume, 267 (4), 
268; Lamennais, 316; Melissus, 39; 
Parmenides, 34; post-Aristotelean, 
74, 82, 88; Protagoras, 58; Soph- 


philosophy, 
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ists, 55-60; transition systems, 225 
sqq.; Xenophanes, 31. 

Schelling, F. W. J. von, 280, 283, 
286, 297; esthetical faculty, 289; 
influence, 289; on Hartmann, 302 
(1); on Hegel, 292; on Schleier- 
macher, 294; philosophy, 288 sq. 

Schleiermacher, F. D. E., 280, 283; 
philosophy, 294 sq. 

Schmidt, Wilhelm, 2, note l. 

Schola exterior, 127. 

Schola interior, 127. 

Scholasticism, See Dominicans; Fran- 
ciscan School; Franciscans; Pre- 
Thomism; Scotism; 283; and sci- 
ence (See Empiric Tendencies), 
237; basis of, 178, 201, I; charac- 
teristics of, 175, 179; chronology, 
124; decadent forms of, 236, 255; 
decline, causes of, 212; dependence 
on Arabian philosophy, 168, 176, 
179; on Aristotle, 73, 178, 188 sq., 
195, 198; on St. Augustine (Sce 
St. Augustine, influence), 118, 179, 
193, 203; on Avicenna, 160; on 
Greek philosophy, 118; on Jewish 
philosophy, 168; on Maimonides, 
167; on Neo-Platonism, 179; on 


Plato, 126; on Plotinus, 96; on 
Proclus, 101; development, 126, 
138, 168; eclecticism, 205, 235; 
German, 188; ignorance of, 212, 


233; meaning of term, 123; Neo- 
Platonic tendencies, 207; opposi- 
tion to Averroism, 193, 211; phi- 
losophy and revelation, See Revela- 
tion; Platonic current, 68 sq., 130; 
Pre-Thomist, 180, 198, 208, 211; 
St. Bonaventure, 183; character- 
istics, 175 sq.; Peter of Tarentaise, 
185; Roger Bacon reverts to, 208; 
Scotus reverts to, 206; Thomas 
Aquinas’ attitude, 198; revival of, 
281, 315, 319; Schools, authority, 
212; Spanish renaissance, 235, 
237. 

Scholasticus, 128. 

Schools, early medieval; See Charle- 
magne; ‘Paris, schools; 127—29, 
131, 

Schopenhauer, Arthur, 280, 283, 300, 


302 (3); dependence on Fichte, 
300; on Kant, 302 (3); on Schel- 
ling, 289; influence, 300-302; 
metaphysics, 302 (1); Nietzsche, 


306; pessimism, 302 (2). 
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Schiitz, Ludwig, 202. 

Science, See Knowledge; 269; of 
Arabs, 210; basis, empiric, Aris- 
totle, 73; Roger Bacon, 208; clas- 
sification, Hugh of St. Victor, 148; 
distinct from virtue, 66; domain 
of, 309; Empedocles, 43; experi- 
mental, 237, 282; function, 227; 
furthered by Occam, 214; Greeks, 
210; medieval (See Empiric Ten- 
dencies), 153, 168 (A), 182, 207— 
10, 237, 319; organization, 178; 
valuation, Abélard, 147; method, 
Enlightenment, 238; natural, 170, 
173, 254 sq., 267 (2), 282, 318; 
nature of, according to Aristotle, 
72 (B); to Plato, 66; to Socrates, 
62; object, positivism, 309 sqq.; 
of knowledge, Fichte, 285; prin- 
ciples, origin, St. Bonaventure, 
183; progress, 198, 233, 237; 
Pythagorean, 23-26; reorganiza- 
tion of, Bacon, 254; subordination 
to practical needs, Nietzsche, 306 
(1); theory of, Raymond Lully, 
209. 

Scientia media, 235, II. 

Scotism, See Duns Scotus, Francis- 
ean School; 215; reaction against, 
213; transition systems, 226. 

Scotists, 215. 

Scottish School, 268. 

Scotus, See Duns Scotus. 

Scotus Eriugena, 128, note 1; anti- 
Scholastic, 134; deductive method, 
126; philosophy, 140 sq.; transla- 
tor, 122. 

Self, Berkeley, 264 (2); finite, Fichte, 
285; Hume, 267 (3-4); individ- 
ual, Fichte, 285; universal, 285. 

Self-consciousness, Hegel, 291 (3); 
Kant, 273; Scotus Eriugena, 141. 

Self-denial, 307. 

Self-discipline, necessity of, Seneca, 
85. 

Self-interest, Hume, 267 (5); State 
founded on, Hobbes, 258. 

Self-realization, Leibniz, 250. 

Seneca, 85; influence on Scholasti- 
cism, 130, 143. 

Sens, Council of, 145. 

Sensation, See Cognition; Experi- 
ence; Sense Cognition; 267 (3), 
269; brain the organ of, 26; cause 
of, Kant, 273; Hume, 267 (1), 
268; in the heart, Pythagoreans, 
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24; Kant, 286; Locke, 261 (3); 
nature of, according to Anaxagoras, 
47; to Aristotle, 72 (E); to Plato, 
66 (C); object, Aristotle, 72 (E); 
physiology .of, 210; according to 
Hobbes, 259; to Robert Greathead, 
182; Rosmini, 317; subjectivism, 
Hobbes, 257; validity, Berkeley, 
264; Locke, 261 (4). 

Sense, Central, Aristotle, 72 (E); di- 
vine, Gratry, 317; moral, Spencer, 
311. 

Sense Cognition, See Abstraction; 
Intellection; Sensation; character- 
istics, Berkeley, 264 (3); Eleats, 
27; Heraclitus, 19 sq.; nature, 
Democritus, 50; Parmenides, 33 
sq.; Sophists, 60; veracity, 39; 
Algazel rejects, 162; Aristotle, 72 
(E); Descartes rejects, 241 (1); 
Zeno, 37. 

Senses, internal, Aristotle, 72 (E); 
physiology of, 182, 210, 259. 


Sensibility, faculty of, Kant, 272, 
278. 

**Sentences,’’ 153. 

Sententiarii, 153. 

Sentiment, philosophy of, Schleier- 


macher, 280. 
Sentimenfalism, See Sentiment, phi- 


losophy of; 283; Schleiermacher, 
295. 
Series, infinite impossible, Aristotle, 


72 (B); Thomas Bradwardine, 215. 
Sertillanges, A., 202. 


Severus, Emperor, persecution of, 
109. 

Sextus Empiricus, 88; on Anaxag- 
oras, 47. 


Sic-et-Non, Abélard’s method, 146. 

Siger de Brabant, 193; philosophy, 
rig ls 

Simon du Val, 211. 

Simon of Tournai, anti-dialectic, 153. 

Simplicianus, 114. 

Simplicius, commentaries translated, 
170; on Aristotle, 101; on Plato, 
101. 

Sin, God the cause of, Thomas Brad- 
wardine, 212; original, Kant, 274 
(3); transmission, 134. 

**Slave-morality,’’ 307. 

Slavery, Aristotle, 72 (IF), 73. 

Smith, Adam, 268. 

Socrates, 53, 64; dependence on 
Anaxagoras, 48; opposes Sophists, 
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57; philosophy, 61-63; -universals, 
67 (A). 

Society, See State; origin, empiri- 
cism, 253; Hume, 267 (5); Spi- 
noza, 246. 

Sociology, 310; Hobbes, 257. 

Soissons, Council of (1092), 125, 
145. 

Solipsism, 265; Fichte, 286. 

Solomon (translator), 170. 

Solomon Ibn Gabirol, See Avicebron. 

Solon, 64. 

Sophismata, literary form, 153. 

Sophists, Greek, 43, 54-60; influence, 
60; opponents of, 57, 61-63; posi- 
tion, historical, 53, 60; rise of, 37, 
55; medieval, 142. 

Sophistry, Zeno, 37. 

Sorbonne, 174. 

Soto, Dominic, 235, I. 

Soul, See Form, plurality of; Immor- 
tality, personal; Intellect; Intellec- 
tion; Monopsychism; Psychology; 
Alan of Lille, 151; animal, Adel- 
ard of Bath, 144; Aristotle, 72 
(E); dichotomy, according to 
Clement of Alexandria, 110; to 
Gassendi, 230; to Origen, 113 
(B); efflux of the divinity, 85; 
emanation, Bernard of Tours, 152; 
faculties, Alexander of Hales, 181; 
St. Anselm, 137; Augustinianism, 
176; Herbart, 296 (2); Thomas 
Aquinas, 198; William of Au- 
vergne, 180; Hegel, 291 (8), I; 
how present in the body, St. Au- 
gustine, 117; Nemesius, 119; 
Plotinus, 117; Hume on, 267 (2), 
268; immortality, See Immortality, 
Personal; immutable, Nemesius, 
119; material, Locke, 262; migra- 
tion, See Metempsychosis; monad, 
Leibniz, 249; nature, Aristotle on, 
73;  Augustinianism, 176; Avi- 
cenna, 160; St. Bonaventure, 183; 
Democritus, 50; Epicureanism, 80; 
Heraclitus, 19; Hugh of St. Vic- 
tor, 148; Nemesius, 119; Occam, 
214; Philo, 91; Pythagoreans, 24 
sq.; Richard Middeton, 184; 
Saadia, 165; Seneca, 85; Wundt, 
313; origin, St. Augustine, 117 
(D); St. Bonaventure, ISB} 
Hermes Trismegistus, 90; Neme- 
sius, 119; Odo of Tournai, 134; 


Plato, 66 (C); Saadia, 165; pre- 
existence, Empedocles, 44; Neme- 
sius, 119; Origen, 113 (B); Plato, 
66 (C); Plotinus, 95; spirituality, 
St. Augustine, 117 (D); Origen, 
113 (B); substance, 144; Alan of 
Lille, 151; St. Augustine, 117 (D); 
Nemesius, 119; Plato, 67 (B); 
substantial form, Aristotle, 72 (E) ; 
Duns Scotus, 206; union with the 
body, Adelard of Bath, 144; St. 

‘Augustine, 117 (D); Descartes, 
242 (2); Origen, 113 (B); Pat- 
ristic philosophy, 104; Philo, 91; 
Plato, 66 (C); Robert Greathead, 
182; union with God, Porphyry, 
97; Pythagoreans, 24 sq. 

Sources, primary and secondary, 1. 

Sovereignty, origin, Grotius, 232; 
Suarez, 235. 

Space, 267 (3), 311; Aristotelean 
concept, Robert Greathead, 182; 
form of consciousness, Schopen- 
hauer, 299 (1); Hegel, 291 (2); 
intuition, Kant, 272; subjectivism, 
Leibniz, 249. 

Species intelligibilis, 213; St. Augus- 
tine, 117 (D); Averroés, 163 (B); 
St. Bonaventure, 183. 

Spencer, Herbert, 311. 

Spheres, emanation of, Arabian phi- 
losophy, 157; fixed, revolution of, 
Pythagoreans, 24; intelligence of, 
154; Averroés, 163 (A); Maimon- 
ides, 167; movement of, Maimon- 
ides, 167; music of the, Pythagor- 
eans, 24; nature of, 163 (A). 

Spinoza, Baruch, 238, 243, 249, 280, 
292; the absolute, 288 (2); attri- 
butes, 249; extension, 249; influ- 
ence on Fechner, 308; on Hegel, 
292; on Schelling, 288 (2); mind, 
249; modes, 288 (2); philosophy, 
244-47; substance, 289; thought, 
249; universalism, 252. 

Spirit, absolute, Hegel, 291 (3), III; 
celestial, Pseudo-Dionysius, 121; 
concept of, 5; Empedocles, 44; 
Pythagoreans, 25; existence, Ber- 
keley, 264 (2); Hegel, 291; hylo- 
morphism, See Hylomorphism; na- 
ture, Alexander of Hales, 181; 
Berkeley, 264 (2); Descartes, 242 
(2) Spinoza, 245; objective, 
Hegel, 291 (3), II, 316; Schelling, 
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288; subjective, Hegel, 291 (3), 
I; universal, Hegel, 291 (3), II. 

Spirit-body, Origen, 113 (B). 

Star-spirits, See Spheres, intelli- 
gence; 210; William of Auvergne 
rejects, 180. 

Stars, See Heavenly Bodies; Planets; 
Star-spirits; fixed in spheres, 
Pythagoreans, 24; intelligence, Avi- 
cenna, 160; movement of, Anax- 
agoras, 47 sq.; nature of, Alfarabi, 
159; Tycho de Brahe’s chart, 
255, 

State, See Contract, social; Society; 
Aristotle, 72 (F); authority, Hob- 
bes, 258; communistic, More, 232; 
development, Comte, 310; the En- 
lightenment, 238; foundation, 
Hobbes, 259; Rousseau, 259; 
Fichte, 285; Hume, 267 (5); inde- 
pendence, 232; limits of power, 
259; Locke, 261 (5); nature of, 
Hobbes, 258; omnipotent, Hegel, 
292; origin, Grotius, 232; Hume, 
267 (5); philosophy of, Hegel, 291 
(3), II; Plato, 67 (B); purpose 
of, Nietzsche, 307; Spencer, 311; 
science of the, Aristotle, 73; social 
contract, See Contract, social; so- 
cialistic, Fichte, 285; Spinoza, 246; 
Stoic, 77; theory of the, Hobbes, 


256; John of Salisbury, 149; 


Plato, 66 (D). 

Stephen, Leslie, 238, note 1. 

Stephen of Tournai, 153. 

Stephen Tempier, 203 sq., 205, 208, 
211, 

Stobeus, on Anaxagoras, 47. 

Stéckl, Albert, 107, 319. 

Stoicism, 74, 76-78, 85; dynameis, 
91; in Neo-Platonism, 92; influ- 
ence on Scholasticism, 126, 183; 
materialism, 85; on the soul, 110; 
transition systems, 225 sqq. 

Studium generale, 173. 

Straton of Lampsacus, 83. 

Strife, principle of movement, 44. 

Suarez, Francis, 235. f 

Subject and Object, Hegel, 291 (3), 
III. 

Subjectivism, 210, 212; Berkeley, 
264 sq. 

Sublime, 289; analysis of, Kant, 276. 

Subsistence, Locke, 261 (3). 

Substance, 310; absolute, Schelling, 


288 (2); and accidents, 142, 151; 
Berkeley, 264 (2); category, Kant, 
272; cogitative, Locke, 261 (3); 
concept, Hume, 267 (1); corporeal, 
Plato, 66 (C); God the only, Des- 
cartes, 242 (3); Geulincx, 243; 
Hume, 268, 278; Kant, 278; Leib- 
niz, 249 sq., 252; Locke, 261 (3—- 
BNY5 262; Lotze, 308; nature of, 
Aristotle, 72 (B, C); no psychic, 
Wundt, 313; non-cogitative, Locke, 
261 (3); origin, Averroés, 163 
(A); passivity, Locke, 261 (3); 
permanent possibility of sensation, 
Mill, 312; Spinoza, 244 sq., 247, 
249, 289; unknowable, Locke, 261 
(3). 

Substantial form, See Form; Soul. 

Succession, 261, (3), 264 (3); in- 
variable, Mill, 312; laws of, posi- 
tivism, 310. 

Sufism, Algazel, 162. 

Suicide, permitted by, Seneca, 85; 
by Stoics, 77; reproved by Pythag- 
oreans, 24 sq. 

Summa, literary form, 146, 153. 

Superman, 306 (3), 307. 

Supernatural, 178, 318 sq. 

Syllogism, Aristotle, 72 (B). 

Symbolism, dogmas, Kant, 274 (3); 
religious, Kant, 280. 

Syncretism, Arabian, 157; Neo-Pla- 
tonism, 92. 

Synthesis, Hegel, 291 (1); principle 
of creative, Wundt, 313, 

Syrians, translations of Aristotle, 154. 


TAINE, H. A., 310. 

Tartarus, punishment of soul, 24. 

Teaching, medieval, 128 sq., 173; 
Abélard, 147; Albert the Great, 
189; dialectical method, 150, 153; 
syllogistic method, Alan of Lille, 
151; Thomas Aquinas, 189, 191. 

Teleology, Aristotle, 72 (C); Hegel, 
291 (3); Kant, 277; Leibniz, 250; 
objectivation of will, Schopenhauer, 
299 (1); reduced to logic, prag- 
matism, 314; Schopenhauer, 302 
(@by, 

Telesino, Bernardino, 231. 

Temple, William, 227. 

Terminism, See Nominalism; 212. 

Tetens, John, influence on Kant, 278. 

Thales, 8, 12; Aristotle on, 2, 9 sq.; 
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compared with Anaximander, 14; 
philosophy, 9—11. 

Theism, 247; Anaxagoras, 48, 52; 
Aristotle, 73. 

Theocentric, system of Greek philos- 
ophy, 89. 

Themistius, 100; on Anaxagoras, 47. 

Theodoric, 132. 

Theogony, Schelling, 288 (3). 

Theologia Aristotelis, 154, 157. 

Theologians, anti-dialectic, 153. 

Theology, See Revelation, relation to 
philosophy; Christian, 31; contro- 
versies, medieval, 142; develop- 
ment, Boéthius, 132; dialectics ap- 
plied to, 150, 173; exposition, 
method of, 153; Leibniz, 251; 
method, Thomas Aquinas, 196; 
natural, St. Anselm, 138; Pre- 
Thomists, 126, 130; School of Alex- 


andria, 108; object, 178; Duns 
Scotus, 206; organization, 153; 
ranked above philosophy, Church 


Fathers, 104; Schleiermacher, 294; 
Scholastic, international, 129; 
speculative, Kant, 274 (3); sys- 
tematization, 167; textbooks, medi- 
eval, 191, ‘216. 

Theophrastus, head of Peripatetic 
School, 87; history of philosophy, 
3; on Xenophanes, 27, 29. 

Thesis, Hegel, 291 (1). 

Thierry of Chartres, 143. 

Thierry of Fribourg, Neo-Platonism, 
168. 

‘*Thing in itself,’’ 262, 281, 285. 

Thomas a Kempis, 218. 

Thomas Aquinas, St., 172, 174, 183, 
205, 210, sq., 218; 216 sq., 317, 
319; and science, 198, 237; cen- 
sured, 203; criticism of Aristotle, 
198; dependence on Aristotle, 198; 
on St. Augustine, 198; on Maimon- 
ides, 167; early excerpts, 204; in- 
fluence on Eastern thought, 199; 
intellectualism, 197; life, 190; 
metaphysics, 201; opposition 
against, 177, 203; original doc- 
trines, 198; philosophy, 191-202; 
predecessors, 176; Scotus compared 
with, 206; Suarez deviates from, 
235; synthesis, 198; theology, 196; 
titles, 194, 200; translations of, 
199, 202; writings, 72 (C), note 
1, 120, 129, note 2, 152, 154, note 
4, 166, 170, 191-96, 202; chron- 
ology of, 191, 194, note 12. 
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Thomas Bradwardine, 173, 212; phi- 
losophy, 215, 

Thomas de Sutton, 204. 

Thomas de Jorz, 204. 

Thomism, adherents, 204; conflict 
with Pre-Thomism, 203; opposition 
against, 203, 206, 209, 213. 

Thomist School, 216, 233 sqv., 319. 


Thought, Descartes, 242 (2-3); 
Hegel, 291; laws of, Algazel re- 
jects, 162; Mill, 312; Spinoza, 


249, 288 (2). 
Thrasymachus, 59. 
Thymos, Plato, 66 (C). 
Tibbon Family, translators, 170. 


Time, 267 (3), 311; Aristotelean 
concept, Robert Greathead, 182; 
form of consciousness, Schopen- 


hauer, 299 (1); Hegel, 291 (2); 
intuition, Kant, 272; not eternal, 
Mutakallimun, 161; subjectivism, 
Leibniz, 249. 

Titchener, E. B., 313. 

Titles, scholastic, origin, 151. 

Toledo, school of translators, 
180. 

Tolerance, Religious, 319. 

Topoi, Aristotle, 72 (B). 

Totality, category, Kant, 272. 

Toulouse, University of, 219. 

Tradition, source of knowledge, 316. 

Traditionalism, 283, 315 sq., 319. 

Traducianism, 117 (D). 

Transition Period, characteristics, 
221 sqq. 

Transition systems, 221-32; hostility 
to Church, 226 sqq.; to Scholasti- 
cism, 226 sqq., 232. 

Translations, medieval, German, 218; 
influence on Scholasticism, 171; 
Latin translations, 160, 170, 189, 
192, 195. 

Translators, medieval, 160, 167, 170, 
180, 182. 

Transmigration, See Metempsychosis. 

Transubstantiation, 142, 

Treaties, International, Spinoza, 246. 

Trendelenburg, Adolf, 66 (E). 

Trent, Council of, 200, 235. 

Trinity, 135, 145, 

Tritheism, John Philoponus, 102; 
Roscelin of Compiégne, 135, 142. 

Trivium, 1238, 127, 181, 180, 190. 

Truth, criterion of, See Certitude; St. 
Augustine, 117 (B); consent of 
mankind, 316; denied, 88; con- 
science, 84; Descartes, 241 (2); 


170, 
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Gorgias, 58; pragmatism, 314; 
Protagoras, 58; Socrates, 62; 
double, Averroés, 163 (C); Ray- 
mond Lully, 209; Siger de Bra- 
bant, 211; eternal, Richard Mid- 
dleton, 184; foundation of, Thomas 
Bradwardine, 215; God the abso- 
lute, 220; liberation through sci- 
ence, Bacon, 254; nature of, Rob- 
ert Greathead, 182; necessary, 
origin of, Hume, 267 (3); onto- 
logical, St. Anselm, 137; source, 
Plutarch, 90; subjectivism, prag- 
matism, 314, 

Tiibingen, University of, 236. 

Tyrannion (editor), 87. 

Tyrant, resistance to, Locke, 261 (5). 


UBERWEG, FRIEDRICH, 2, 66 
(E), 107, 125, 187, note 7, 202, 
238, note 1. 

Ulric of Strassburg, 153, note 4, 188, 

Unconscious, cognition, Leibniz, 250; 
first principle, Hartmann, 302 (1). 

Understanding, faculty of, Kant, 272, 
278; forms of the, Kant, 272, 276, 

Under-worth, 306 (3). 

Unity, 261 (3); category, Kant, 272; 
form the principle of, Avicebron, 
166. 

Universalism, Spinoza, 252. 

Universalization, of intellectual per- 
cept, Rosmini, 317. 

Universals, See Nominalism; Real- 
ism; Terminism; <Abélard, 146; 
Aristotle, 72 (B, C); controversy 
regarding, origin of, 97; objectiv- 
ity, John of Salisbury, 149; origin, 
abstraction, John of Salisbury, 
149; Hugh of St, Victor, 148; 
problem of, early Scholasticism, 
126; origin, 134; Plato, 67 (A); 
Scotus Eriugena, 141; Socrates, 
62, 67 (A); subjective, Occam, 
214; Peter Aureoli, 213; subsist- 
ence, Plato, 67 (A); William of 
Champeaux, 143; theory of, 
Boéthius, 134; indifference, 144; 
John of Salisbury, 149; Porphyry, 
134. 

Universe, See Earth; Heavenly Bod- 
jes; Order; Planets; Stars; World 
eternal; Aristotle, 72 (D); finite, 
Aristotle, 72 (D); identical with 
God, Schelling, 288 (2); immut- 
able, Parmenides, 33; infinite, Par- 
menides, 39; Leibniz, 249. 


. 


Universities, Medieval, founding of, 
1695 L783. 

Unknowable, The, Spencer, 311. 

Urban IV, Pope, 172, 192. 

Utilitarianism, 314; Enlightenment, 
238; Epicureans, 81; Locke, 262; 
Mill, 312, 


VACUUM, non-existence, 39 sq.; 
not-being, 40. 

Valencia, University of, 173, note 2. 

Valenciennes, Dominican chapters of, 
191 sq., 194. 

Valla, Laurentius, 120, 227. 

Values, 216; Fechner, 308; Lotze, 
308; Nietzsche, 306 (8); Spinoza, 
244, 

Vatican Council, 319. 

Vegetius Pretextatus, 103, 

Vienna, University of, 214, 

Vienne, Council of, 209. 

Vio, Cardinal Thomas, See Cajetan. 

Virtue, See Autonomy; Aristotle, 72 
(F); Christian, Nietzsche on, 306 
(3); conditions of, Philo, 91; 
Plotinus, 95; Democritus, 50; dis- 
tinct from science, 66; Hume, 267 
(5); identical with knowledge, 63; 
man’s adaptedness for, Pythagor- 
eans, 24 sq.; natural, Hume, 267 
(5); nature of, Plato, 66 (A, D); 
Seneca, 85; Plato on, 67 (B); 
Schleiermacher, 294 (2); Schopen- 
hauer, 299 (2); Socrates, 62; Spi- 
noza, 246; Stoics, 77. 

Vis cogitativa, 163. 

Vision, Beatific, St. Augustine, 117 
(E); Pseudo-Dionysius, 121. 

Vital Functions, Aristotle, 72 (C). 

Vittoria, Francis de, 235, I. 

Vivés, Louis, 227. 

Vogt, Karl, 308. 

Void The (Space), Democritus, 50. 

Voltaire, M. F., 239. 

Voluntarism, See Will, primacy of; 
Fichte, 286; Hartmann, 302 (4); 
Kant, 280; Locke, 262; teleologi- 
cal, Schopenhauer, 302 (1), 299 
sq.; Wundt, 313. 

Vorstellung, Schopenhauer, 299 (1). 


WAGNER, RICHARD, 306 (2). 
Walter Burleigh, 215. 

Walter of Montagne, 144, 
Walter of St. Victor, 153. 

War, right of, 216; Grotius, 232. 
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Water, first element, 10 sq.; material 
cause of world, 10 sq, 

Wealth, 216. 

Werner, Karl, 319. 

‘‘Whatever is, is being,’’ 33. 

Will, See Free will; 269; distin- 
guished from intellect, Schopen- 
hauer, 800; Duns Scotus, 206; es- 
sence of psychic being, Wundt, 
813; ethical, Kant, 281; Fichte, 
291; Hume, 267 (5); individual, 
Schelling, 288 (8); irrational, 
Schopenhauer, 302 (1); nature of, 
Berkeley, 264 (2); Descartes, 242 
(2); necessitated, Leibniz, 251; 
Plato on, 67 (B); primacy, 117 
(D); Augustinianism, 176; Des- 
cartes, 242 (2); Duns Scotus, 206; 
James, 314; Occam, 214; Thomas 
Aquinas rejects primacy, 198; 
Schopenhauer’s ethics, 299 (2); 
Thomas Aquinas, 197; will to live, 
Nietzsche, 306; ultimate principle, 
Schopenhauer, 299 (1); uncon- 
scious, Hartmann, 302 (3); uni- 
versal, Schelling, 88 (3); Scho- 
penhauer, 299 (1), 302 (1). 

William Brito, 170. 

William de la Mare, 183, 203 sq. 

William de Ware, 203, 206. ; 

William OCccam, See Occamism; 173, 
212, 219; influence on Biel, 236; 
on Gregory of Rimini, 217; philos- 
ophy, 214. 

William of Auvergne, dependence, 
167; philosophy, 180. 

William of Auxerre, 153, note 4. 

William of Champeaux, 143, 145. 

William of Conches, 143, 149. 

William of Moerbeke, 170, 172, 192. 

William of Orange, 260. 

William of St. Amour, 187, 191. 

William of Tocca, 191. 

Willmann, Otto, 25, note 1, 202, 238. 

Windelband, Wilhelm, 3, 238, note 1. 

*‘*Wise man,’’ Stoic, 77. 

‘Wise Men of Greece,’’ 2. 

‘*Wisdom,’’ Sophists, 54. 

Witelo, 182, note 4, 210; dependence 
on Neo-Platonism, 168; philosophy, 
207. 

Wolff, Christian, 239, 271. 

Woods, Henry, 117 (C), note 4. 

Word, Divine, Avicebron, 166. 

World, See Creation; Material Cause; 
Universe; as idea, Schopenhauer, 


299 (1): as will, Schopenhauer, 
299; conservation as_ creation, 
Mutakallimun, 161; eternity, AlI- 
gazel rejects, 162; Avicebron on, 
160; Aristotle, 72 (C); St. Augus- 
tine rejects, 117 (A); John Philo- 
ponus rejects, 102; Melissus on, 
39; Proclus on, 101; evolution, 
Heraclitus, 19; immutability, 41; 
infinite number, Bruno, 231; Ori- 
gen, 113 (A); origin, Anaxagoras, 
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